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PREFACE 

M any of the numerous correspondents who have 
assisted me in amplifying the Articles, published 
in the Times, October 1907, expressed the hope that 
my narrative would be republished in book form, 
and I have now made it a short history of the prin- 
cipal events in India from 1857—1859. In re-sub- 
mitting the studies to the Public I have practically 
re-written the chapters concerning the operations before 
Dehli ; its Siege, and Capture, dealing more fully with 
the gallant feats of the Bengal Engineers ; and I have 
incorporated the suggestions from correspondents, which 
I have been able to verify. 

I am grateful to the Home, Colonial, and India 
Press for their appreciation of the Articles, not only 
as regards the style of the narrative, but of my efforts 
to write fairly of the contending Races. 

General Sir Digby Barker, K.C.B., who accompanied 
Sir Henry Havelock in his Relief of the Residency 
of Lucknow, and was the first man to enter the 
Baillie Guard intrenchment through an embrasure, 
after some suggestions for “ the very excellent history,” 
wrote: “2nd January, 1908. I think your history 
is wonderfully accurate and complete, as regards the 
events in which I took part.” 
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Field-Marshal Earl Roberts congratulated me 
“ heartily, on having given to the Public such a 
graphic account of all that went on in that eventful 
period.” 

If justice has not been done to some Corps, I plead 
that the failure is partly due to the very meagre 
records of some of our most famous Regiments. 

As regards orthography, the Geographical Society 
follows the principle of the India Survey, which is 
based on Sir William Hunter’s system, adopted by 
the Indian Government, and by Captain Eastwick, 
who wrote : Murray s Guide Book^ India, I have 
conformed generally, but have left ; Kahnpur, Lakhnao, 
and some other names, burnt into the minds of old 
folk by harrowing memories, as they read of them 
fifty years ago : “ Cawnpur, Lucknow.” 


EVELYN WOOD, F.M. 
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CHAPTER I 

the causes of the revolt, and of the 

OUTBREAK OF THE SIPAHI MUTINY 

W HEN, in February 1856, the retiring Governor- 
General, Lord Dalhousie, discussed Indian 
affairs in Calcutta with his successor, Lord Canning, 
the new Governor-General could not have foreseen, 
and Lord Dalhousie, who lacked imagination, had no 
apprehension, that within fifteen months our supremacy 
over ISO millions of Natives would be endangered. 
In his mind the only apparent possible source of future 
trouble was in remote Persia ; for the advice of Sir 
John Low, a companion-in-arms of Sir John Malcolm, 
and the one old soldier among the Calcutta councillors 
who was conversant with Sipahi and Native life, had 
been for years generally, though courteously, dis- 
regarded. This being so, no account had been taken 
of the existing political disaffection in Bundelkhand, 
Oudh, Rohilkhand, and the Narbada provinces,^ or of 
the skill of astute Hindus in fomenting insubordination 
in the army. 
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Lord Dalhousie was a strong and determined ruler. 
In 1848 the Rajah of Satarah died without leaving 
an heir, and in 1849 “The Right of Lapse” having 
been enunciated by the Governor-General with less 
consideration than earlier Muhammadan conquerors in 
Hindustan had shown in similar cases, that Principality 
became a British possession. Lord Dalhousie con- 
scientiously thought his decision just ; but, as no Hindu 
can hope for a future world unless his heir, begotten or 
adopted, performs for him certain funeral ceremonies, it 
is obvious that Hindus must have resented it. Bhonsla, 
the Rajah of Nagpur, died in 1853 without issue 
and without having adopted a successor; and Lord 
Dalhousie, ignoring the Hindu custom of recognising 
the widow’s rights of choice in such cases, annexed 
that territory with its 700,000 inhabitants. Moreover, 
in the same year, Jhansi, originally a dependency of 
the Peshwa’s, was annexed on the death of the ruler. 
The widow, indeed, received a pension of ;^6ooo, but 
out of it she was directed to pay her late husband’s 
debts. She never forgave us ; in the Mutiny murdered 
many Christians she had sworn to spare, and fighting 
bravely against General Sir Hugh Rose, was killed in 
action in 1858. The Court of Directors of the East 
India Company had disapproved of Lord Dalhousie’s 
proposal to annex Karauli, one of the smallest but oldest 
States of Rajputana. Unfortunately, the suggestion 
became known, and its subsequent discussion alarmed 
all Hindus. 

Baji Rao, the ruler of what is now the Bombay 
Presidency, on being defeated in 1818, abdicated his 
position as Peshwa in exchange for the titular rank, 
a pension of ;;^8o, 000 and a residence at Bithur, 
1 2 miles from Cawnpur. He adopted Nana Sahib, and 
later petitioned the Governor-General that his adopted 
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son might succeed to the title, and pension. To this 
petition he received only a vague reply. When Baji 
llao died in 1851, Nana Sahib applied for a portion 
of the pension for the support of the late Peshwa’s 
dependants ; but this was refused, and Azim Ullah 
Khan, his representative, who went to England, failed 
to get the Calcutta decision reversed in London. 

The absorption of Oudh into our possessions was, 
however, the last and most momentous act of Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration. The King of Oudh was 
utterly unfit for his position, and the territorial aristo- 
cracy, though fighting amongst themselves, tyrannised 
over the people, whose misery was deplorable. The 
system of government has been aptly described as a 
combination of anarchy and robbery. On the other 
hand, the extinction of one of the few remaining 
Muhammadan States, whose ruler moreover had pro- 
vided us with money and innumerable soldiers, created 
a very bad impression amongst all our Native subjects. 
The annexation deeply affected the Bengal army, which 
drew 60 per centum of its recruits from Oudh ; for 
the privilege they possessed, and greatly prized, of 
the right of appeal whilst on furlough to our Resident 
for speedy justice under the Native rule, was now lost. 

The aristocracies of the North-West Provinces and of 
the Southern Maratha country were deeply affected by 
the working of the Settlement Act. The Survey on 
which the Act was based was begun in 1833, when 
Lord William Bentinck was Governor-General ; but its 
drastic effects only became apparent many years later, 
and then varied according to the views of the indi- 
vidual officers in the Revenue Department. Before 
the Survey there was practically no system of land 
taxation. In Hindustan, land was generally held by 
village communities, and the Government rents were 
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paid by Talukdars, hereditary Revenue farmers, who 
retained for their own use the difference between the 
Government assessments, and the actual rent received 
from the cultivators, or Zamindars. The Talukdars 
had in many cases a proprietary right as Zamindars, 
and they had for centuries been the most influential 
class in the north-west of India. Both classes natur- 
ally resented being obliged either to prove titles, which 
rested, in some instances, on weak foundations, or to 
cede what they held to be their freehold property. 
Several of the young Revenue officers, having daily 
proofs of the incapacity of these Revenue farmers, and 
of the cruel oppression of their agents, tried to make 
the village communities direct tenants to the Govern- 
ment, to the immense relief of the cultivators of the 
soil. Some of the older officers, trained according to 
the views of Sir John Malcolm, and holding, with Sir 
Henry Lawrence, that equal justice should be rendered 
to the aristocracy, and to the peasantry, were unwilling 
to admit that imbecility or misuse of power justified 
the transference of proprietary rights, though it might 
often be essential to make over their exercise to 
trustees. Nevertheless, the men of the new school 
were generally supported ; and in a typical case, that 
of Mainpur, the nearly imbecile Rajah, in spite of 
years of former loyal good service, lost 138 of his 
189 villages, as he could prove a good title only to 
51 of those which his family had possessed for over 
a century. 

There was much to disgust the Brahmans. Formerly 
they had ruled all the social life of the Hindus. They 
got fees for marriages, births, and deaths; educa- 
tion, law, and religion, and every kind of business 
had been in their hands. Now telegraphs, railways, 
European education, and, worst of all, a Court of 
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Appeal, were breaking down their privileges and power. 
They skilfully played on one supposed grievance, by 
spreading about reports that the Government intended 
to abolish Caste, These reports became amongst the 
mass of Hindus the principal incitement to revolt, for 
any violation of the arbitrary rules of Caste appeared 
to all to be a step towards forcible conversion to 
Christianity. Ten years earlier an attempted reform 
in rationing prisoners in jail had given rise to a widely 
accepted belief that such a measure was intended. 
Previously, every prisoner received a monetary allow- 
ance, and cooked for himself. This being conducive 
to idleness and detrimental to regularity, cooks were 
appointed to prepare food for their: respective Castes, 
and the Brahmans asserted that, later, low-Caste men 
would be employed for the purpose, and would thus 
pollute all for whom they cooked. 

In the schools, boys heard much about the Christian 
religion, of which the parents disapproved though they did 
not withdraw their sons, either from a wish to stand well 
with the local British authorities, or from a desire to 
secure for the scholars employment under Government. 

Lord Canning promulgated in 1856 the law passed 
the previous year legalising the remarriage of Hindu 
widows, and this, an act of the purest benevolence from 
a British point of view, was regarded, and justifiably, 
as a blow against polygamy. The publication of 
this law was coincident with increased missionary 
activity. Zealous young Protestant clergymen in- 
capable of the conciliatory tolerance of St. Paul, who 
could proselytise amongst the Athenians without giving 
offence, and who lived peacefully for years at Ephesus 
without insulting the worshippers of Artemis, not 
content with extolling their own religion, inveighed 
strongly against Hindu and Muhammadan beliefs, thus 
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adding to the irritation induced by their advocacy of 
one form of religion for all in India. 

Very few Natives understood that the Missions were 
private enterprises, and the vernacular newspapers made 
the most of all intolerant expressions of the clergy of 
the Ruling Race. There were some few indiscreet 
commanding officers, who thought it right to prosely- 
tise as long as their efforts were made outside the 
regimental fines. The feeling of the army is shown 
by the following extract from a petition presented by 
a commanding officer of a Bengal infantry regiment. 
The petitioners, after reciting the grievances of the 
new cartridge, of the pollution of salt and sugar, state : 
“ The representation of the whole Station is this, that we 
will not give up our religion.” That the Hindus really 
feared forcible conversion to Christianity is apparent in 
an appeal made to Jang Bahadur in February 1859 by 
mutinous soldiers of the Bengal army who had taken 
refuge in Nepal — "We fought for the Hindu religion. 
The Maharajah, being a Hindu, should help us.” This 
petition is given in the Appendix to The Sepoy War, 
by Sir Hope Grant and Colonel H. Knollys. Reports 
among the upper Muhammadan classes that the 
Government contemplated their forcible conversion to 
Christianity became so prevalent, that in 1856 the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal issued a conciliatory 
proclamation on the subject. All these rumours added 
fuel to the smouldering fire of discontent; and the 
Hindu prophecy, dating from 1757, that there would 
be a change of government in a hundred years, en- 
couraged the malcontents. In February 1857 cakes 
of unleavened bread were distributed amongst the 
villages under British rule in the North-West Provinces ; 
and, although the intention of the originators has been 
interpreted differently, everyone saw in the distribution 
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an act hostile to the Government. A similar distribu- 
tion of cakes in the Madras Presidency fifty years 
before had been followed by the mutiny at Vellur. 

The disaster to our troops at Kabul, culminating in 
the calamitous retreat in the winter of 1841— 42, had 
shaken the belief of Asiatics in the might of the British 
soldier. Reforms had been instituted in the Native 
army which tended to raise its self-esteem, while the 
urgent representations of Lord Daihousie that the vast 
extensions of territory, acquired by conquest and 
annexation during his rule as Governor - General, 
necessitated an augmentation of the white garrison of 
India, were disregarded by the Home Government. 
On the other hand, 40,000 men and 40 guns had, 
since 1 844, been added to the Sipahi force. Dalhousie's 
successor, Lord Canning, had only 38,000 Europeans 
to face the mutiny of the Bengal army, the discipline 
of which had been weakened by injudicious concessions 
to Caste pretensions ; while the Native troops in India 
numbered 200,000 men, conscious of their immense 
superiority of numbers. 

While the Native soldiers dreaded the European 
troops less than they had done formerly, they had 
ceased to respect many of their own British officers, 
from whom all power of rewarding by promotion had 
been taken ; and this because the Headquarter Staff 
of the Army realised that the commanding officers 
being old and worn out, were no longer good judges 
of efficiency : thus absolute seniority became the rule. 
The average length of service of the Briton who 
commanded the ten Bengal Regular Cavalry regiments 
was over thirty-eight years, and that of the captains 
averaged twenty-eight and a half years. They, like the 
Native officers, rose by seniority, the system being 
untempered by compulsory retirements. 
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In the Bengal army over looo of the best officers 
were absent from regimental duty in 1857; some 
selected for service with Irregular Corps ; others em- 
ployed in administering the Civil Services of Scinde, 
Nagpur, the Cis, and Trans Satlaj, the Panjab, 
and recently Oudh; so the Native soldiers served 
in many cases under the unenterprising, lazy, listless 
officers. 

In January 1857 the detachments assembled at 
the Musketry Dep6t at Damdamah, 8 miles north 
of Calcutta, to learn the manipulation of the Enfield 
rifle, which was to take the place of “ Brown 
Bess” after its use for 105 years, suspected, and 
with sound reason, that the lubricating substance, 
smeared on the bullet to facilitate its being I'ammed 
home, was composed of beef fat and hog’s lard. 
Although no such cartridges had been, or in fact were 
ever, issued to regiments — the Government, on being 
warned, having sanctioned the soldiers’ making up the 
lubricant themselves — ^yet fear of loss of Caste, of 
forcible conversion to Christianity, and of drastic 
punishment for any refusal to use the cartridges, spread 
far and wide. There was also much excitement 
amongst the four Native battalions stationed at 
Barrackpur, 1 6 miles west of Calcutta, where an 
anonymous letter was picked up and read, inveighing 
against the sale of polluted flour, and the use of greased 
cartridges; while letters were sent broadcast calling 
on all Sipahis to resist the insidious attacks on their 
Caste and Religion. A battalion at Barhampur, near 
Murshidabad, 100 miles north of Barrackpur, was the 
first unit to rise; but it was checked by a regiment 
of Native cavalry and some Native artillery, and 
eventually marched quietly to Barrackpur, where it 
was disbanded on March 31. 
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Meanwhile at that Station the first blood had been 
shed. Mangal Pandi, a Sipahi, 34th Bengal Infantry, 
drugged with bhang, and blustering in front of 
the quarter guard, shot at the European regi- 
mental sergeant-major, and the adjutant He was 
still fighting furiously with both of them when he was 
seized and held by Shekh Paltu, a Muhammadan 
Sipahi, the champion wrestler of the regiment, until 
the white men escaped, in spite of the opposition of 
the guard, who threatened they would shoot Paltu 
unless he released the assassin. When General 
Hearsey, commanding the division, with his son and 
others of his Staff, arrived on the scene, he saw a 
crowd of Sipahis mostly unarmed, and undressed, and 
some European officers. Mangal Pandi was calling to 
his comrades, “ Die for your Religion and Caste ! ” The 
general, with a pistol at the head of the jemadar in 
command, coerced him into ordering the guard to 
follow, and rode straight at the menacing fanatic. To 
his son, who shouted, “Take care of his musket!” 
Hearsey replied, “ Damn his musket I If I fall, John, 
rush on him and kill him.” As the general closed on 
him, the mutineer, reversing his musket, shot himself 
through the breast. Both he and the jemadar were 
hanged afterwards by sentence of court-martial, the latter 
voluntarily admitting the justice of his punishment, 
and exhorting his comrades to take warning from 
his fate. Nineteen years afterwards, Mr. Commissioner 
G. H. Ricketts came across Shekh Paltu, and obtained 
for him the proprietorship of a confiscated village. 

The regiment was disbanded, but the Bengal army 
was already on the verge of mutiny. Incendiary fires 
became common in April, while Nana Sahib, who was 
regarded as Peshwa by all Hindus, visited Kalpi, 
Lucknow, and Dehli, He had seldom previously 
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quitted Bithiir, where he entertained many officers of 
the Cawnpur garrison, lending them elephants, horses, 
and carriages, and was generally regarded as a kind, 
inoffensive, but dull Native. Nevertheless, he was very 
astute, and had never forgiven what he regarded as the 
confiscation of his estates ; and although the Govern- 
ment could not discern the signs of impending trouble, 
he and other Maratha nobles had been plotting for 
years against their overlords. The conspirators received 
but little encouragement from reigning princes, or from 
the Bengal army, until the annexation of Oudh caused 
general alarm at all Native courts, and grave dis- 
satisfaction among the Sipahis. 

The first concerted outbreak occurred in the canton- 
ment 2 miles north of Meerut, a town of 30,000 in- 
habitants, 40 miles north-east of Dehli. On April 24, 
90 men of the 3rd Native Cavalry were paraded to 
practise tearing instead of biting off the end of the 
cartridge, a change intended to allay suspicion ; but all 
except 5 refused to receive the ammunition. They 
were sentenced by general court-martial to ten years’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. They were placed in 
fetters on parade on May 9, an operation lasting 
several hours, and then lodged in jail under Native 
guard. The degrading ceremony, carried out amid the 
appeals of the prisoners to their comi'ades to rescue 
them, and the taunts of Native courtesans from the 
Bazaars, so inflamed the Native mind that it precipitated 
the Mutiny, which by an understanding known only to 
three or four men in each corps throughout the Bengal 
army had been arranged for Sunday, May 31. The 
cantonment of Meerut stretched over a wide extent of 
ground. The frontage of the European lines alone was 
nearly two miles from east to west, and three-quarters 
of a mile from north to south. The artillery lines 
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were at the east end, then came infantry barracks, the 
church standing between the latter and the cavalry 
lines. A broad road, the centre of which was called 
the Mall, extending 2 miles nearly east and west, 
separated the European from the Native quarters and 
the Bazaars, which were built on the south side of the 
Mall To the south of the Carabiniers’ lines was the 
Dragoon Bazaar, and to the south of it were the Native 
infantry lines. The 3rd Native Cavalry were quartered 
a mile to the south of the Native infantry, in the south- 
west corner of the station. The jail in which the 
insubordinate troopers were imprisoned was outside the 
town, in the south-east corner of the station, nearly 
3 miles from the Native cavalry lines. 

On Sunday morning. May 10, there were no sus- 
picions of the impending Mutiny. The European 
artillerymen and the greater part of the doth King’s 
Royal Rifles had attended the morning divine service, 
carrying sidearms only, as was then the custom. As 
all guards, even that over the Quartermaster’s Stores 
of the doth King’s Royal Rifles, were furnished by 
Native infantry, it happened that no European carried 
a rifle at the moment of the outbreak. 

In the evening the Carabiniers, and a detachment of 
the doth, crowded out of the church in the morning, 
for it accommodated only half of the Christian garrison 
at one time, were preparing for divine service. Cap- 
tain Muter and other officers of the doth were early on 
the parade ground, and just as the first of the soldiers 
appeared, they hurriedly ran back on the shout being 
raised, “ The Sipahis are killing their officers ! ” While 
the riflemen were arming, Captain Muter, having con- 
sulted the officers who were on parade, sent Lieutenant 
Austin, who had volunteered for the duty, to hasten 
with the first detachment which was ready, to secure 
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the Commissioner’s office, which held the Public Records 
and the Treasury, It stood to the south of the 
artillery lines and a mile and a quarter from the doth 
King’s Royal Rifles barracks ; but Lieutenant Austin, 
by “doubling” nearly all the way, disarmed the guard 
without a struggle and secured the buildings shortly 
before the mob came out of the town to sack the 
Treasury. Meanwhile the greater part of the 3rd 
Cavalry Regiment galloped to the jail and released 
their 85 comrades. The nth and 20th Bengal 
Native Infantry assembled on their adjoining parades. 
The 20th killed 4 of their officers, and Colonel Finnis, 
1 1 th Regiment, who had ridden over and was exhorting 
the battalion ^to remain loyal. Then with the cavalry 
they fired the cantonment, and having murdered every 
European, male and female, whom they met, they 
marched for Dehli. The nth Bengal Infantry hurt 
none of their officers, although the men drove them 
off the parade, and the majority of the battalion 
remained in villages near Meerut for forty-eight hours 
before going to Dehli. 

There were two generals at Meerut, which was the 
headquarters of a division, but neither they nor the 
officer commanding the Native cavalry regiment were 
equal to the emergency. If the outbreak had occurred 
an hour later, the British soldiers would have been 
sitting in church without firearms. Both generals had 
risen by seniority, and the conduct of a younger and 
selected officer in the Panjab, Major Crawford Cham- 
berlain, was very different. At Multan, a fortress and 
the chief business town of the district of that name, 
4 miles from the Chinab River, there was an officer 
of thirty-four years’ service in command ; but he was 
an invalid, and Chamberlain, commanding the ist 
Irregular Cavalry, exercised the control of the station. 
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There were 5 o European artillerymen in the fort ; 
Chamberlain’s regiment, all Muhammadans of the 
Dehli district, a Native troop of Horse artillery, and two 
battalions of the Bengal army. Chamberlain assem- 
bled all the Native officers of the garrison at his house, 
and suggested that the seniors should give a written 
guarantee for the fidelity of their men. His own 
officers rose as one man, with their signet rings. The 
artillery commanding officer asserted that his men 
would fire on anyone as he might order, but the 
infantry officers alleged they were unable to answer for 
their men. A captain in a battalion plotted next day 
to murder Chamberlain and his family, and nightly the 
infantry tried to win over his men. But he discovered 
the plot and his men frustrated it It was entirely 
owing to Chamberlain’s personal influence that a mutiny 
at Multan was averted ; and it is by such influence 
we have won, and by such influence alone that we can 
retain, the fidelity of the millions of Great Britain’s 
peoples beyond the seas. 

Major Chamberlain now determined to disarm the in- 
fantry, and Sir John Lawrence sent him the 2nd Panjabis 
from Dera Ghazi Khan, on the Indus, 40 miles west 
of Multan. Simultaneously with their arrival came 
the 1st Panjab Cavalry from Asni, 85 miles south 
of Multan, brought without orders by Major Hughes, 
who had heard of the impending outbreak. On the 
morning after their arrival a parade was held at day- 
break and attended by the British gunners. Hughes 
had detailed a specially selected detachment of Sikhs, 
under Lieutenant John Watson (now General Sir John 
Watson, V.C., G.C.B.), to cut down the Native gunners 
if they refused to obey orders to open fire ; and Cham- 
berlain placed the Panjab infantry between the two 
mutinous battalions. Having explained his decision. 
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he gave the order, “Pile arms.” With some slight 
hesitation, till an adjutant knocked down a Sipahi 
who had shouted to the men to fight, the battalions 
obeyed, and were marched back to barracks unarmed, 
while the cavalry saw the muskets removed to the fort. 

Although the seniors at Meerut were supine, there 
were many young officers of energy and determination 
in the garrison. On May lO Lieutenant Hugh Gough 
(now General Sir Hugh Gough, V.C., G.C.B.), 3rd 
Native Cavalry, told his commanding officer and the 
Brigadier-General that the regiment was about to 
mutiny, and rescue their comrades in jail. He was 
informed he should not listen to such silly stories. 
Next evening a Native officer, who had given him the 
information, rode up with 2 troopers to Gough’s 
bungalow with the news that the infantry were firing 
on their white officers. Gough, with the 3 men, 
rode to the cavalry lines, where the Sipahis called to 
his escort to stand clear that they might shoot the 
Sahib. As the escort did not move, they fired, but 
ineffectually, at the group. Gough then went to his 
regimental lines, where all the men were busy, some 
removing ammunition from the magazine, which they 
had broken open, and others saddling their horses. He 
tried to restore order ; but, after a few shots fired at 
him by recruits, the Native officers, anxious for his life, 
forced him to leave. On his way to the European 
lines he met an armed rabble coming out of the Bazaar. 
Some of them tried to stop him, but he charged through 
the mob, closely followed by his escort, who saw him 
safe to the artillery mess. ' Here, in spite of Gough’s 
arguments, they left him with a respectful salute, saying 
that they could not separate themselves from comrades 
and relatives. 
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Lieutenant Alfred Light (now General Lyte), whose 
1 8 -pound guns a fortnight later contributed materially 
to General Wilson’s victories on the Hindan River, 
and whose battery again at Badli-ki-Serai, on June 1 8, 
bore for some time the brunt of the enemy’s fire, was 
a tall and powerfully built officer, in the prime of man- 
hood. He commanded the Dep6t Bengal Artillery, 
and during the night of the loth he went with 6 
European gunners to take over the magazines from the 
Sipahi guards, and to disarm them. The sergeant, on 
being called, came out of the chief magazine, but 
absolutely refused to obey the order to give over his 
charge. Light put his 'hand on the man’s shoulder, 
and said, “ You must do so,” but the guard called out 
to him to resist. The sergeant then stepped back two 
paces, and resting his carbine on the hip, fired with the 
muzzle almost touching the officer’s body. The bullet 
missed its objective, and Light knocked the man down, 
and fell with him. As the Saxon and the Asiatic 
grappled in death-dealing embrace, the Whites and 
Blacks fired over their prostrate forms. Some of the 
Native guard had been killed, and the others had fled, 
before Light arose from the ground, where the sergeant 
lay still for ever with a battered skull. 

The inability of our officers to read the signs of the 
times was remarkable. During the exasperating 
punishment parade, which, owing to the difficulty of 
riveting iron fetters on the ankles of 85 men, lasted 
for many hours on the 9th May, 400 British artillery- 
men, mainly recruits, had only blank cartridge for then- 
carbines, although they stood between two Bengal 
battalions carrying ball ammunition. 

When the Europeans were paraded on the evening 
of the loth they had to wait for ball ammunition, and 
one hour elapsed before the infantry were ready to 
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march. All this want of preparation existed in spite 
of the fact that for three months indications of unrest 
in the Native army had been plainly evident. The 
British garrison consisted of a cavalry regiment, 2 
batteries, and a company of artillery ; but no adequate 
steps were taken to avert the outbreak, or to prevent 
the mutineers from seizing Dehli and its great military 
magazine. The absence of thorough concert amongst 
the mutineers is indicated by the fact that some of 
the guards stood stanch, and handed over their trust 
to a European guard. This remarkable difference was 
probably caused to some extent by the officers having 
more influence over the men in some regiments than 
they had in other corps. In later outbreaks the 
mutineers generally seized the Treasury as a first step. 
In Meerut not only was the nth Bengal Infantry 
inactive, but a subahdar’s guard posted over some 
specie stood stanch throughout the night May 
lo-li, and next morning the Native captain gravely 
reported: “All correct” (Sab accha). He and his 
guard remained loyal, and it was still serving 
intact when Mr. Commissioner Ricketts saw it at 
Moradabad, in June 1858. It had given a striking 
proof of its discipline on the previous 3pth April. The 
guard was marching in rear of a column in Rohilkhand, 
having charge of a number of mutinous prisoners who 
were to be tried on a capital charge, when the head 
of the column fell into an ambush, and the general 
was killed. The Native prisoners became troublesome, 
so the subahdar shot them, and then took his men 
forward at the double, towards the sound of the firing. 

With regrettable supineness amongst senior officers, 
there were bright instances of devotion to duty at 
Meerut. With the help of Lieutenant Melville Clarke, 
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Captain Craigie, who a fortnight earlier had written 
protesting against the issue of the cartridges, kept a 
troop to its duty all that eventful night. Although 
they arrived too late to prevent the jail being broken 
open, their men gave many proofs of heroic fidelity 
under their courageous and sympathetic leaders, who 
in a blazing cantonment, overrun by troopers intent on 
destruction of Europeans, “ handled the troop as if 
mutiny were a crime unknown.” 

A month after the outbreak at Meerut, Major J. 
Macdonald, commanding the 5th Irregular Cavalry 
at Rohni, an isolated station 300 miles north-west of 
Calcutta, evinced marvellous moral and physical 
courage in extraordinary circumstances, and succeeded 
in averting an outbreak. He was sitting at tea on 
June 19 outside his bungalow with Lieutenant Sir 
Norman Leslie, the Adjutant, and Assistant-Surgeon 
N. G. Grant, when 3 Natives rushed on them with 
drawn swords. Leslie was cut down, the other two 
badly wounded as they fought with their chairs for 
life, when suddenly the Natives fled. A trooper later 
confessed that the assailants were his disguised com- 
rades. Macdonald tried them by court-martial, and 
confirmed the death-sentences. Many writers have 
attributed the increase of indiscipline in the Native 
army to the evil effects of centralisation in curtailing 
the powers of commanding officers. Even General 
Hearsey did not venture to hang the jemadar who had 
abetted Mangal Pandi’s murderous attack on the 
adjutant until the Commander-in-Chief had approved 
the sentence. Thus the 5 th Cavalry expected no 
immediate result from the court-martial; but they 
were mistaken, for their commanding officer accepted 
responsibility as fearlessly as he faced 500 mutinous 
troopers. Macdonald had learnt that the attempted 
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assassination was part of an organised conspiracy. 
With three severe wounds in his head, from which the 
scalp had been sliced, he paraded the regiment with 
the prisoners in front, and himself looped the hang- 
man’s ropes and adjusted them. One prisoner called 
on his comrades, in the name of the Prophet, to rescue 
him, till Macdonald silenced him by pressing a pistol 
to his ear, with a threat of scattering his brains. 
Three times the elephant with his burden moved on, 
and three times a mutinous trooper was left dangling 
before the eyes of his guilty comrades. 


CHAPTER II 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE HINDUSTANI 
SOLDIER— BENARES 

T he outbreak of the mutiny at Meerut (Mirath) 
was begun by the 3rd Cavalry Regiment, in 
which a great majority of the men, as in the other 
23 regiments recruited in Bengal, were Muhammadans. 
In the 74 battalions, mainly recruited in Oudh and 
on its borders, of which 6 only remained stanch, 
the Muhammadans numbered approximately i to 6 
Hindus. 

The men had many grievances, some dating from 
1843, when the money allowances, previously given 
for service outside Hindustan, were refused to battalions 
sent to Sindh ; but all foreign service questions affected 
infantry more than cavalry. In the former, promotion 
to the highest rank obtainable, that of captain, was 
always by seniority in, and from the ranks ; a 
Sipahi had generally sixteen years’ service before he 
became a corporal — sergeants reached that rank after 
twenty-six years, and Native officers became such in 
most cases after thirty-five years’ service ; a lieutenant 
had frequently to serve fifty years for pension, and 
the rules had recently been made more stringent in 
Bengal. An old Native captain was often commanded 
by the last joined ensign from England, whose 
carelessness in returning salutes was a source of 
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irritation. Our ignorance of the Native soldiers’ 
feelings and inner life is shown by the wording of 
Lord Dalhousie’s farewell minute: '‘Hardly any cir- 
cumstance of his (the Sipahi’s) condition is in need of 
improvement” 

The Court of Directors in London had for many 
years been urging the adoption of general enlistment 
for the Bengal army, which the Hindustanis regarded 
as a great grievance. It was, however, carried out in 
July 1856, and it caused intense dissatisfaction, being 
considered a breach of faith; for, though the change 
in application was restricted to men then enlisting, the 
Oudh peasants looked on the army as an hereditary 
possession, in which their fathers had served, and their 
sons would have served, had such service been com- 
patible with strict maintenance of Caste. This, 
however, became an insuperable difficulty on long 
voyages. 

The Hindustani soldier had many admirable 
qualities, and under good and sympathetic officers 
became imbued with a fine sense of Regimental pride. 
In 1764 at a punishment parade 24 soldiers 
were about to be blown away from guns for mutiny, 
when 4 Grenadiers claimed and obtained the pre- 
cedence in death which their company had exercised 
in life. Though credulous and sometimes absurdly 
suspicious, Sipahis when rightly handled have evinced 
a chivalry grand beyond words. Macaulay shows, in 
his narrative of the siege of Arcot in 175 i, the heroic 
self-sacrifice of which the Hindustani soldier is capable 
when commanded by a man like Clive. For 5 o days 
this young Civil servant of the East India Company held 
the fort, with its ditches dry in places and its ramparts 
in bad ’repair, against Rajah Sahib’s army of 10,000 men. 
The garrison suffered many casualties, and was re- 
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duced to 1 20 Europeans and 200 Natives. Clive and 
his men, disregarding the threat of extermination, 
refused every summons to surrender, and finall}’' 
repulsed an assault, which cost Rajah Sahib 400 men, 
and induced him to raise the siege. Before this final 
attack was delivered, the food supplies of the garrison 
began to fail, and the Sipahis then petitioned that all 
grain should be reserved for the Europeans, alleging 
that the water in which their rice was boiled would be 
a sufficient ration for an Asiatic. 

Individually the Hindustani is brave, and does not 
hesitate to engage a European in single combat ; but 
collectively, probably from want of confidence in his 
leaders or comrades, he will seldom meet his foe in 
serried line with sword or bayonet. I have seen 2000 
Native cavalry rebels, formed in line, ridden through 
and put to flight by a squadron of the 1 7th Lancers. 

On June 23, 1857, the mutinous battalions, which 
for seventeen days, under the command of Nana Sahib, 
had besieged the handful of Europeans in the Cawnpur 
cantonment, proposed to mark the centenary of 
Plassey by an assault. Lieutenant Mowbray Thompson, 
who with 1 6 men held an unfinished building, the key 
of the British position, sent to Captain Moore, who 
was the executive commander of the garrison, a 
message stating that there were large numbers of the 
enemy collecting under an adjacent wall, and begged 
for a reinforcement. Moore had been badly wounded 
in the arm ; but he walked over to the post, and, 
explaining that there were no men available, ran 
outside the building with Thompson, shouting, “No. i 
Company advance ! ” upon which all the Sipahis fled. 
That the mutineers were aware of this weakness in 
their leaders is apparent in a petition received by 
Jang Bahadur in February 1859, from 10,000 Sipahis 
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he had ordered to leave Nepal, where they had 
taken refuge, within ten days. The petitioners asked 
for the help of a military force to fight the British 
troops, and, if it could not be given, that a Gurkha 
officer might be lent to command each Hindustani 
battalion. 

On the other hand, on November i6, i 857 ) when 
the troops under Sir Colin Campbell stormed the 
Sikandarbagh at Lucknow, they were momentarily 
stopped by rebels, who were selling their lives dearly 
from within a gate-house, and were closing the massive 
doors as Private Mukurrab Khan of the 4th Pan jab 
. Infantry arrived. Thrusting the shield on his left 
arm between the doors, he kept them apart. His left 
hand was immediately badly slashed ; but, as he 
withdrew it, he put in his right, and although it was 
nearly severed at the wrist, held the door open, till 
/ his comrades, throwing in their weight, forced the doors 
, apart and slew every man inside. Such were the men 
who hastened from Meerut to Dehli, and proclaimed 
' the restoration of the Mughul Empire. 

- f J .... , '■ ... - ■ . ■ . , v' „ 

THE "DEriLI '(DILLI) MASSACRES 

In 1804 Lord Lake defeated the Marathas under 
the walls of Dehli, and released from confinement 
Shah Allum (literally “Emperor of the World”), who 
was their nominal lord, though a prisoner. Lord 
Wellesley, Governor- General, re-established him in the 
Palace, as a puppet king, with an income which in 
1857 had risen to ;^i 50,000. His superscription 
remained on the current coin of India until 1835, and 
we paid tribute and homage to his successor as his 
feudatory until 1 843, when Lord Ellenborough, learning 
accidentally that the annual custom had just been 
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carried out, peremptorily stopped the practice. This 
was resented, but Shah Bahadur was too effete, and 
his Court too deeply engrossed in animal pleasures, 
to do more than protest. If Shah Bahadur felt the 
loss of nominal kingship, he profited greatly from 
British protection in a material point of view, and was 
fortunate in comparison with his grandfather, whom 
the Marathas imprisoned, and deprived of kingdom, 
and eyesight. 

In 1857 the King of Dehli, who still exercised 
despotic authority over the 1 2,000 retainers who lived in 
his Palace, was over eighty years of age, and the name 
was his main value to the disaffected Hindu con- 
spirators. Having no recognised head, on May 1 1 May n 
they converted a Mutiny into a Revolt by playing on ^*57 
the veneration felt by a conservative race for a 
Monarch. With the news from Dehli that all the 
English there had fallen, nearly every district in the 
North-West rose. The material advantages accruing 
to the rebels were great, for the largest arsenal in the 
north of India was in the city. 

Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, the Joint Magistrate at 
Dehli, a fine strongly built man, having previously sent 
his child to Simla, was proceeding to Kashmir on six 
months’ sick leave from May 1 1 . When he drove 
from Metcalfe House to his office, to hand over the 
papers to his successor, he saw the telegram announcing 
the mutiny at Meerut, and from the office window, 
which overlooked the bridge of boats over the Jamnah, he 
saw the mutinous cavalry regiment approaching the 
city. He galloped his horse to the magazine, warned 
Captain Willoughby, and then hurried on to the 
Calcutta Gate, where he met Mr. Simon Fraser, 
the Commissioner, Captain Douglas, of the Palace 
Guards, and Mr. Hutchinson, the Collector. They had 
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ladders raised against the walls, and joined the 
mutineers. 

Repeated orders sent from the Palace to surrender 
being ignored, a crowd of assailants, composed mainly 
of the 3rd Cavalry and 20th Bengal Infantry from 
Meerut, climbed up the walls, and opened fire. The 
discharge of all the guns, double loaded, cut gaps in 
the crowd, but more men came on, and after four 
rounds, Lieutenant Forrest and Conductor Buckley, 
both being hit in the arm, could no longer load. So 
Willoughby gave the signal. Conductor Scully fired 
the train, and hundreds of Sipahis were destroyed. 
Lieutenants Willoughby and Forrest, blackened and 
burnt, were blown into the air, but on recovering their 
senses escaped to the main guard at the Kashmir 
Gate: Lieutenant Raynor and Conductor Buckley, 
taking another line, reached Meerut. Lieutenant 
Willoughby was murdered some days later, with several 
other fugitives, on the Hindan River. 

Major Anderson, 74th Bengal Regiment, having 
received orders to return to the cantonment with his 
battalion and the guns, had got a hundred yards 
beyond the Kashmir Gate when he heard rapid firing 
behind him, and was told, “It is the 38th killing their 
officers.” He ordered his men to turn back, but they 
refused, saying, “ It is too late ; they are all dead by 
this time ; we won’t let you go back to be murdered.” 
Having escorted him back to their quarter guard, 
they cried out, “ Pray fly for your life ; we cannot 
protect you any longer.” 

The 38th, having closed the Kashmir Gate before 
all the 74th officers had passed out, opened fire on 
every European they saw. Two officers dropped 
30 feet fi'om an embrasure into the ditch; others were 
about to follow, when some women, who were shelter- 
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ing in the guardroom, screamed for help. The officers 
returned, and under a storm of bullets got them away ; 
knotting handkerchiefs and belts together, they lowered 
all down into the ditch, and with great difficulty pulled 
them up the counter scarp on to the glacis. Thence 
they crept into the jungle, eventually reaching Meerut, 
after a painful and perilous journey. 

In the cantonment some of the 38th, who had 
not deserted, asked for leave, telling their colonel they 
would serve no longer. The Brigadier made another 
attempt to keep the soldiers to their duty, and sounded 
the assembly, but only one Sipahi paraded. At night- 
fall all the Europeans left the cantonments, and, after 
suffering terrible privations, some reached Meerut, 
others Karnal, 80 miles, and a few got to Ambala, 
140 miles distant. The fugitives hid themselves by 
day and walked by night, and, though frequently 
robbed and beaten by villagers, they were in some 
cases kindly received. Captain Holland tells how 
Jamna Dass, a Brahman, housed and fed him for a 
week ; and Paltu, a sweeper living near, went daily to 
other villages to procure milk for the Europeans. There 
were some of all classes who risked their own lives to 
succour our unfortunate people. 

At sunset on May 1 1 the surviving 50 Christians 
in Dehli, adults and children of both sexes, were 
brought to the Palace and placed in a dungeon. Five 
days later they were led out into the courtyard and, 
by order of the King, conveyed by his son, Nuiza 
Mughal, they were butchered before a crowd of exult- 
ing spectators, and their bodies thrown into the Jamnah. 

When Sir Theophilus reached his office, which was 
at the police station, he learnt that his colleagues whom 
he had left at the Calcutta Gate had been massacred. 
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He rode from point to point of the city, endeavouring 
to provide for the safety of Christians, and while thus 
engaged heard that the Native brigade had arrived 
from the cantonment at the Kashmir Gate, towards 
which he rode. As he was passing the Jama Musjid 
he was hit by a brick thrown from the roof of a house, 
which striking him on the spine knocked him senseless 
from the saddle. As soon as he regained consciousness 
he returned to the office, where he was hidden by the 
Superintendent of Police until the evening, when with 
stained feet and dressed as a Native, Metcalfe accom- 
panied by his protector walked through the main street 
of the city, and out into the country by the Labor Gate. 

The Superintendent of Police conducted Metcalfe to 
the house of a landowner, who had never before spoken 
to a European. Bhur Khan, although not willing, 
nevertheless at the bidding of the Superintendent, who 
was a friend, agreed to shelter Sir Theophilus Metcalfe. 
For thi'ee days he remained on the roof of Bhur Khan's 
zenana, and then his host warned him he must leave, 
as a search party was coming to look for him. That 
night the Magistrate was conducted to a stone quarry, 
in which there was a cave with a very small entrance. 
Bhur Khan gave Metcalfe a sword, pistol, a big jar 
of water, and some Native bread. 

Next day he heard voices, and presently two 3rd 
Cavalry troopers approached, guided by one of 
Metcalfe’s lieutenants of Orderlies, who was heard 
saying, “I am sure he is here. Come in with me, 
through this opening.” The troopers dismounted, tied 
up their horses, and followed their guide, who 
crept in through the narrow entrance of the cave. 
Going from the bright daylight, he stood dazed for 
a moment, unable to see before him, and was run 
through by Metcalfe, who then, sword and pistol in 
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hand, charged out against the troopers. They ran, 
and in opposite directions to the spot where they 
had tied up their horses, on one of which Sir 
Theophilus rode off westward. He made for Jhaijhar, 
a small State 3 5 miles from Dehli, and claimed 
hospitality from the Nawab, whose father had been 
befriended by Metcalfe’s father when threatened by 
the loss of his principality by confiscation. The 
Nawab had always acknowledged his obligation, but 
was now too apprehensive of the King of Dehli’s 
vengeance to shelter the son of his father’s benefactor, 
and moreover meanly misappropriated his horse, so Met- 
calfe rode on a little pony to Hansi, whence on May 
24 he reached Karnal, and came back to the Ridge 
with the British troops. The Nawab’s territory has 
been incorporated into that of Jhind. 

THE ARRIVAL OF REINFORCEMENTS 

Lord Canning, at the Presidency, Sir John Lawrence, 
in the Panjab, and Mr. Colvin, in the North-West 
Provinces, met the news of mutiny and murder, which 
daily became worse, with unflinching courage ; but all 
three heroic Britons failed for some time to appreciate 
the gravity of the situation, and the inadequacy of the 
military forces, aggravated as it was by their unfitness 
to operate outside cantonments, owing to deficiencies 
in equipment, supply, and transport. Two other great 
men, equally courageous — Lord Elphinstone, in Bom- 
bay, and Mn (afterwards Sir) Bartle Frere, in Sindh — 
realised at once that our supremacy in India was in 
the balance. Lord Canning, from Calcutta, 900 miles 
to the south-west, and Sir John Lawrence, from 
Rawalpindi, 450 miles north of Dehli, telegraphed 
and wrote simultaneously to General Anson, the 
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Commander-in-Chief, to “ make short work of Dehli.” 
Anson doubted the wisdom of attacking the city with 
the few troops then available ; but Lawrence affirmed 
from his experience, based on thirteen years’ residence 
there, that the gates would be opened, and the 
mutineers would disperse on the arrival of a British 
force. The Governor-General moreover urged the 
despatch of Europeans from Dehli to Lucknow, where 
doOjOOO inhabitants and 20,000 disbanded soldiers 
were dangerously excited. 

General Anson hearing at Simla on the evening 
of the 1 2 th of the outbreak at Dehli, and early on 
the 13th of the Meerut mutiny, at once moved the 
three battalions quartered in the Himalayas to Ambala, 
and efforts were made to collect supplies, camp and 
hospital equipment, and the transport necessary for 
moving these essentials. In 1854 the nucleus of 
transport maintained for emergencies had been sold. 

In May 1857 the infantry when assembled at Ambala 
had only 20 rounds of ball ammunition a man, the 
magazine, guarded by Natives, being at Philur, north 
of the Satlaj, eight marches off, and the waggons of 
the Horse artillery at Lodiana, seven marches distant. 
General Anson, having ordered a column from Meerut 
to join him one march north of Dehli, moved from 
Ambala on the 25 th, but died of cholera early on i 
May 27. He was succeeded by Major-General Sir | 
Henry Barnard. Although the heat was intense, and '' 
the sufferings of the British soldiers were great, yet they 
reached Alipur, 12 miles north of Dehli, on June 5. 

Meanwhile reinforcements were being brought east- 
ward. Lord Canning would not anticipate the mail 
departure by a special steamer, as Lord Elphinstone 
urged him to do; but that far-sighted Governor of 
Bombay engaged transports to convey 2 battalions 
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expected from Persia to Calcutta, and, chartering two 
steamers, despatched them to Mauritius. He wrote 
in strenuous terms to the Governor, Sir George 
Higginson, who sent all the soldiers the steamers could 
carry. Elphinstone wrote also to Sir George Grey, 
who sent from the Cape Colony six battalions to 
Calcutta and two to Bombay. Moreover, he directed 
the ships, conveying a China Expeditionary Force then 
at Cape Town, to call at Calcutta for orders. It 
happened that its commander, General Ashburnham, 
having travelled out through Egypt, was staying with 
Lord Elphinstone when the Meerut news was received. 
He went to Calcutta to see Lord Canning, who had 
written to him, as well as to Lord Elgin, our Pleni- 
potentiary with the China Expeditionary Force, urging 
them to divert it to India. 

When Bartle Frere landed at Karachi, on his return 
from leave of absence spent in England, he heard the 
Meerut news, Though he had but 2 British battalions 
and a horse battery in Sindh, with its 2 million 
inhabitants, he ordered one to Multan, and later on 
despatched two Baluch battalions to the Panjab, 
suppressing, mainly with Native police, three outbreaks 
which occurred in his own province. 

Lord Canning, the impersonation of calm courage, 
irritated the inhabitants of Calcutta. He muzzled not 
only the Native papers, which was essential, but also 
the European Press. He ignored the well-founded 
apprehensions of the inhabitants; he refused at first 
to accept Volunteers for the defence of the capital — 
a mistake which he acknowledged later; and he 
delayed to disarm the Native brigade at Barrackpur, 
16 miles distant, which necessitated the retention of 
Europeans to watch it. This also was an error, but 
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with only one British battalion between Agra and 
Calcutta, a distance of 750 miles, it was important 
to delay mutinies even if they could not be prevented. 
The difficulties of the situation w^ere aptly expressed 
by Sir John Lawrence in a letter to Sir H. Edwardes : 
“ Each step we take for our own security is a blow 
against the Regular Sipahi ; he takes a further step, 
and so we go on, till we disband or destroy them, or 
they mutiny and kill their officers.” 

On May 3 Colonel J. Neill and his battalion, the 
Madras (ist Royal Dublin) Fusiliers, arrived off Calcutta, 
and were railed to Raniganj, the terminus, 70 miles 
distant. Some obstructive and insolent railway officials 
threatened to start the train before the troops were 
entrained, but Neill, placing a guard over the station- 
master, driver, and fireman, got the battalion off with 
but a short delay. Neill was a man of unusual force 
of character. He had been censured in Burma in 
1853 animadverting on Departmental officers who 
had failed to supply the troops with blankets and boots ; 
but he referred the question to the Governor-General, 
and was warmly supported. 

BENARES 

Benares, India’s chief religious city, with 200,000 
inhabitants and 1700 temples and mosques, Neill’s 
first objective, was 330 miles from the terminus. The 
horsed post carts available, with carrying power equal 
to 20 men, covered the distance in five days; bullock 
carts carrying 1 00 men took ten days ; steamers were six- 
teen days on the voyage. All these means of transport 
were used. Colonel Neill arrived at Benares with 60 
of his men on June 4. In the cantonment 30 British 
gunners had been watching i cavalry and 2 infantry 
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regiments. The fidelity of the 37th Bengal Regiment 
was known to be untrustworthy; the cavalry was 
regarded as doubtful ; but the Lodiana 1 5 th Sikh 
Regiment, though it contained many Hindustanis, was 
supposed to be faithful. 

A crisis occurred when Colonel Neill arrived. The 
17th Regiment, quartered at Azamgarh, 60 miles to 
the north, had openly stated that the District treasure- 
chest should not leave the station. The local Revenue 
collection of ;^2 0,000 had just been augmented by 
;^30,000 brought in from Gorakhpur. When the escort 
from the 17th, and the 13th Irregular Cavalry marched 
out with it on June 3 for Benares, the Sipahis rose and, Junei 
having killed the quartermaster and his European 
sergeant, sent after the treasure. Its cavalry escort 
declined to fight the mutineers, but they protected their 
officer, Lieutenant Palliser, seeing him and the 17th 
Regimental officers safe into Benares. The latter had 
been escorted 1 0 miles out of Azamgarh by a company 
of their own men, who had collected carriages for their 
use, refusing to allow the mutinous Sipahis to shoot 
the officers, as some desired to do. 

When this news was received at Benares, about 
4 p.m. on June 4, during a discussion as to the designs 
of the 37 th Regiment, it was decided to disarm at 
once all the Native troops, 2000 in number. Major 
Barrett, 37th Regiment, earnestly protested against 
the decision. The British troops available were 30 
artillerymen, 150 roth (Lincolnshire) Regiment, and 
60 Madras (Royal Dublin) Fusiliers. At 5 p.m., the 
37th Regiment having paraded, most of the men had 
already, on the word of command, lodged their muskets 
in the “Bells of Arras,” when the Europeans were 
seen approaching, and some Sipahis murmured they 
were to be massacred. As the Brigadier wheeled the 
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240 Europeans into line at the 37th Regimental guard, 
he urged it in kind words to obey orders, but just then 
a few shots fired by men of the regiment caused all 
but the Light Company to regain their muskets. 
Then firing on their officers, and the loth (Lincoln- 
shire) detachment, the Sipahis shot 7 men of it. All the 
officers ran behind the guns except Major Barrett, who, 
with the courage of his convictions, refused to leave his 
trusted men, till a party of them, with a more accurate 
knowledge of coming events, ran up, and carried him 
forcibly to one side of the parade. The Europeans now 
returned the fire, and the 37 th fled. At this moment 
the cavalry and Sikhs arrived, the guns being without 
escort, as the British infantry had pursued the 37th 
into their lines. The 1 3th Irregular Cavalry, as they 
came on parade, cut down their commanding officer, 
after he had been fired at and wounded by a 37th 
Sipahi. When the Station Staff officer, Major Dodgson, 
took his place, he was attacked by two troopers. The 
Sikhs, seeing the mutinous state of the cavalry, 
hesitated. Some fired on the horsemen. Many had 
come on parade with loaded muskets, and one fired at 
his commanding officer, while another rushed forward 
to shield him. 

Captain Olpherts, Bengal Artillery, had just limbered 
up his guns to go back to barracks, when the Sikhs, 
shouting, began to fire in all directions. His subaltern 
called out, “ The Sikhs have mutinied ! ” and as the guns 
unlimbered there was another cry, “The Sikhs are 
going to charge!” So the guns reopened with case- 
shot at 100 yards distance, and, though three rushes 
were made towards the battery, the Sikhs were re- 
pulsed, they and the cavalry dispersing. There are 
many officers who believe that the bulk of the Sikhs 
were loyal and meant to pass through the battery and 
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defend it, for some of their officers were already 
with it. 

The Brigadier, who was ill, now resigned the 
command to Neill, to whom all the summary justice 
meted out under martial law to rebels at Benares has 
been attributed. This is incorrect, for he remained 
only five days at the station, leaving before the 
executions took place. He was later known as “ Neill, 
the Avenger.” His unusual methods of punishment 
were induced by the current stories of sexual outrage 
and of the mutilation of our murdered women and 
children. These stories were, however, later con- 
clusively disproved ; but Neill’s actions were based on a 
deep sense of duty, and were intended to prevent any 
such crimes being perpetrated. 

When the firing in the Native lines was heard, most ^ 
of the Christian non-combatants assembled by previous 1857 
arrangement at the Mint, and others at the Court- 
house. It was now apprehended that the guard of the 
Treasury, a detachment of the Lodiana Sikhs battalion, 
would, in revenge for their slain comrades, slaughter 
the Europeans and seize the treasure. This they 
would have done but for the exertions of one of the 
chiefs of their nation, Sirdar Surat Singh, who, since 
the second Sikh war, had lived as a prisoner on parole 
at Benares, and had great esteem for Mr. Gubbins, the 
local Judge, who was the moving spirit of the Station. 

The Sirdar, carrying a double-barrelled gun, accom- 
panied the Judge to the detachment and persuaded the 
men to hand over the specie and the Sikh crown 
jewels, which were in the Treasury, to a European 
guard. Next morning the Sikhs received a gratuity of 
;!^iooo for their loyal conduct. On the other hand, 
when a detachment of the battalion at Jaunpur, 40 
miles north-west of the city, heard that its head- 
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quarters had been fired on, the men shot their officer 
and the station magistrate, and plundered the Treasury. 
The district rose in rebellion, and all authority was 
swept away. Surat Singh was not the only important 
noble influenced by Mr. Gubbins. Gokal Chand, one 
of the most highly respected Brahmans in Benares, an 
official of the Judge’s Court, and other powerful and 
independent Hindus^ worked vigorously for the British 
cause in the days of our humiliation and distress. 


CHAPTER III 


THE PANJAB (Panf five, Ah rivers) AND THE NORTH- 
WEST PROVINCES — MIAN-MIR — PESHAWAR 
_ MARDAN — GH AZI - UD - DIN — ALIGARH — 
ROHILKHAND — ALLAHABAD — BADLI-KI- 
SERAI 

W HEN Lord Dalhousie annexed the land of the 
Five Rivers (Panj-Ab) in 1849, Sir Henry 
Lawrence was appointed President, and his younger 
brother John (later Lord) Lawrence a member of the 
Board of Administration, which in five years recon- 
structed the State, bringing order out of chaos, and 
law out of anarchy. The land tax was reduced by 
2 5 per cent, ; and the old feudal system was abolished, 
the land occupiers dealing directly with the Govern- 
ment, though grants of land for military services were 
left undisturbed. 

Sir Plenry and John Lawrence, the mainsprings 
of these blessings to the people, wei*e great men in 
every sense of the word, and as fearless as their father. 
Major Lawrence, who volunteered for the storming 
party at Seringapatam in 1799, ^.nd was severely 
wounded and left for many hours as dead in the 
breach where he fell. His sons, Henry and John, held 
such antagonistic views that harmonious work was 
impossible ; but Lord Dalhousie considered that 
however disagreeable the associatiqn might be to 
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the brothers, the result was good for the public 
service. 

The Governor-General had an intense admiration for 
John Lawrence, to whom five months before vacating 
the Government he wrote: “Of all from whom I part 
in India, there is not one from whom I shall sever 
myself with greater regret than from yourself, my dear 
John.” Nevertheless, it is probable that Dalhousie 
already realised, what partisans of both Lawrences now 
willingly admit, that the brothers, different as they 
appeared to be in character, had many traits in 
common and were absolutely alike in their deep sense 
of duty, and love of the peoples under their control. 
The chivalrous, sensitive mind of Henry enabled him, 
on receipt at Lucknow of the news of the outbreak at 
Meerut, to gauge accurately its effects on the Bengal 
army and to forecast the result. John, although a 
much more methodical ruler, with all his magnanimous 
greatness of mind, could not understand the feelings 
of the Natives. Discussing, on January 9, 1856, 
the Oudh decision, then daily expected from London, 
he wrote : “ I hope for Annexation, anything short of 
it is a mistake. Will not all the people rejoice^ except 
the fiddlers^ barbers^ and that genusl^ Two and a half 
years later General Sir Hope Grant, when stamping 
out the embers of the Mutiny after an engagement with 
Oudh yeomen and peasants, reported ; “ I have seen 
many battles in India and many brave men fighting 
with a determination to conquer or die, but I never 
witnessed anything more magnificent than the conduct 
of these Zamindars.” Mr. (later Sir) Richard Temple 
has pithily summed up the salient characteristics of the 
Lawrences: “ Sir Henry would, if unfettered, have had 
a bankrupt State ; John would, if acting alone, have 
had a full treasury but a rebellious country.” Never- 
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theless, from this epigrammatic opinion a deduction 
must be made, for John’s advice to his Assistants in 
districts always began, “Assess low at first;” and 
Henry, although generous, was a careful administrator. 
If there had been more of his type, although there 
might have been a Sipahi mutiny, there would have 
been no revolt in Hindustan. In 1853 their con- 
flicting opinions arrested progress, and both brothers 
asked Lord Dalhousie to move either one or the 
other. Lord Dalhousie naturally retained the man who 
supported his views, and was possibly, moreover, the 
better fitted to carry out the administrative reforms 
remaining to be effected ; and Sir Henry, to his great 
mortification, had to leave the scene of his labours. 
He was sent to administer Rajputana, a country as 
big as Belgium and the Netherlands; and John, who 
on the abolition of the Board of Administration ruled 
alone as Chief Commissioner, in time assimilated many 
of his elder brother’s views, and acted to a great 
extent as he would have wished. Though both were 
public servants of the highest class, no comparison of 
their merits would, if possible, be desirable ; but it is 
probable that an expression once used by John to Sir 
Henry Daly was accurate : “ Henry had a stronger 
grip on men than I ever had.” 

MIAN-MIR 

When the Mutiny broke out at Meerut, there were 
8 British battalions and some artillery stationed 
between Ambala and Peshawar, 500 miles apart. 
Generally a station had i White and from 3 to 
4 Native regiments; but there were 3 British 
battalions at Peshawar and Naushara, reduced, how- 
ever, by sickness to 1000 bayonets. In the North of 
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India the Establishments numbered 23,000 Europeans, 
1 8,300 being fit for duty. The 1 00,000 Natives were 
practically all effective. 

The first crisis in the Panjab occurred at Mian-Mir, 
a cantonment 5 miles from Labor the capital, with 
its 1 00,000 inhabitants. Mr. (later Sir) Robert 
Montgomeiy was acting for the Commissioner, who, 
having started for the hills to regain his health, was 
lying ill in bed at Rawalpindi. Brigadier- General 
Corbett commanded the garrison, consisting of 2 
batteries of artillery; the 8ist (2nd North Lancashire) 
Regiment, 3 Sipahi battalions, and a Native cavalry 
regiment. Montgomery communicated the bad news 
about Dehli to Corbett on the 1 2th, and the calculated 
audacity of their plans was marvellously successful. A 
ball was given that night as previously arranged, and 
at daylight the garrison was paraded before the Native 
soldiers learnt that their mutinous intentions were 
suspected. The 8 ist (2nd North Lancashire) Regiment, 
which had only 5 companies on parade, numbering 
250 rifles, stood next to the artillery; then 3 Native 
battalions, all in quarter-column, and the cavalry 
on their left. The Government decree disbanding the 
34th Bengal Regiment at Barrackpur was read in front 
of each corps, and the Native troops were then ordered 
to change front to the rear, while the British corps 
changed front to the left, on their own ground. The 
batteries loaded with case-shot, as the 8 1 st retired on 
either side of the guns, and facing the flank of the 
Natives, while a fluent interpreter read to them the 
decision that they were to be disarmed. The general 
then commanded the Natives to pile arms, as Colonel 
Renny ordered “8ist, with ball cartridge — load.’' 
There was a momentary hesitation, but the ring of 
the ramrods and the sight of 12 guns and gunners, 
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with lighted port-fires, induced obedience; and the 
81st placed 2000 rifles and 500 swords in empty 
carts, which had been brought up and were in readiness, 
as the Sipahis returned to their lines. While the 
parade was being held, 3 companies of the 8 1st 
Regiment were marching to the fort in the city, where 
they disarmed the garrison, consisting of a Native half- 
battalion ; and thus within two hours of daylight the 
capital was secured. 

Amritsar, the spiritual centre of the Sikhs, 30 miles 
distant, was overlooked by the Fort Govingdhar, which 
had been held ' by Sipahis and a few British artillery- 
men. A British Horse battery was now moved from May 
the cantonment into the fort. General Corbett, 1^57 
learning that the disarmed Mian -Mir Sipahis were 
marching on Govingdhar, sent in carts a company 
of the 8 1st Regiment, which secured the fort at 
daylight on May 14. 

At Firuzpur and Philur there were large magazines 
and equipment stores. The former was garrisoned by 
a British battalion, and a company of artillery, 2 Native 
battalions, and the loth Cavalry Regiment, which was 
then stanch. But the officer in command was not 
like General Corbett ; and, though the magazine was 
saved, the disarming of the infantry was attempted in 
a half-hearted fashion, so that, when one of the 
battalions dispersed, its main losses were due to the 
Native cavalry, which, led by Major Marsden, Deputy- 
Commissioner, pursued it for 12 miles, killing a number 
of men, and breaking up the corps. The large arsenal 
at Philur was held by Natives, but a detachment 
from a British battalion at Jalandhar, 24 miles 
distant, occupied the fort, before any disturbance 
occurred. 
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PESHAWAR 

When the DehH news reached Peshawar, on May 12 , 
it happened that the Civil and Military chiefs were 
leaders of men. This was fortunate, for the situation 
was perilous. Dost Muhammad, Amir of Afghanistan, 
greatly coveted his old possessions in the Peshawar 
Valley, and it was doubtful if he could disregard the 
warlike appeals of his chiefs, and adhere loyally to the 
arrangements recently made. General Cotton, though 
sixty years of age, was strong, determined, and active ; 
his Civilian colleagues, Colonel Herbert Edwardes, the 
Commissioner, and his Assistant, Major John Nicholson, 
themselves of the highest class, and trained under the 
two Lawrences, believed in the general. They invited 
Neville Chamberlain, commandant of the Panjab 
Irregular Force, to ride over from Kohat for a con- 
ference ; and the result was that General Reed, 
commanding the division, formed a movable column 
to interpose when necessary between disaffected 
garrisons. The command was given to Chamberlain, 
and he soon justified the selection. He was a 
thorough soldier in the prime of life, who as a youth 
had been more often wounded in personal combats 
during campaigns in Afghanistan and the Panjab than 
any other man. General Reed personally joined John 
Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner at Rawalpindi, 
having first ordered half of the 55th, a suspected 
Bengal regiment at Naushara, 30 miles from Peshawar, 
to exchange stations with the Guides at Mardan, 
1 5 miles north of that place. Colonel Edwardes was 
authorised to raise 1000 Multani Horse ; and General 
Cotton moved the Bengal and British forces, so that 
the Native battalions were separated. Edwardes went to 
Pindi to see John Lawrence, to whom the crisis had im- 
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parted renewed strength. He now authorised doubling 
the levy of Multani Horse, and sanctioned the enlistment 
of 2000 Multani infantry. 

Major Nicholson meanwhile had ^240,000 moved 
from different stations into the fort at Peshawar ; but 
the chiefs in the valley would not bring in their tribes- 
men, a friendly old Afghan saying bluntly, “ You must 
depend on yourselves for this crisis.” When Edwardes 
returned to Peshawar from Rawalpindi on May 21, the May 
gravity of the situation had deepened. That night he 
and Nicholson slept ready dressed in the same house, 
and they were awakened at midnight by a messenger 
with the news that the half-battalion of the 55 th 
Bengal Regiment had mutinied. This half-battalion 
alone held Naushara, the 27th (ist Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers) Regiment and the Guides having moved 
southwards. Edwardes and Nicholson immediately 
urged General Cotton to disarm all the Sipahis at 
Peshawar except the 21st Bengal Infantry, which 
was supposed to be faithful. The commanding 
officers summoned to the conference vehemently 
protested their men’s loyalty. One urged that sooth- 
ing speeches should be made, while the other predicted 
that his men, if ordered to lay down their arms, would 
attack the batteries. Cotton closed the discussion by 
saying, “You will obey my orders;” and soon after 
daylight, overawed by the British troops, the Natives 
loaded their muskets and sabres into artillery waggons 
brought up for the purpose. The British officers 
resented the disarming, and the cavalry officers threw 
their swords and spurs in with those of their men, 
Before midday the news was known throughout the 
immediate neighbourhood, and the tribesmen, appreciat- 
ing decisive rule, crowded in with offers for service in 
the new levies. 
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MARDAN 

That evening a mixed force of British, Irregular 
Cavalry, and Multani Horse marched on Mardan, 
where the mutinous 55 th Sipahis had gone from 
Naushara, some without orders, others peaceably under 
the command of a British officer. John Lawrence had 
sent back from Rawalpindi half the 27th Inniskillings, 
and Vaughan’s Panjabis under Colonel Chute, and they 
also were moving on Mardan. The colonel of the 
55 th had implicit confidence in his men, and had 
implored General Cotton to trust them. He believed 
in the Hindustanis, although the Sikhs in the regiment 
(200 in number) had warned him of their disloyalty, 
and had offered to fight them. During the night of 
May 24 his Native officers questioned him about the 
troops reported to be coming from Peshawar. He 
could not satisfy them, and when they left the room 
he committed suicide. Next morning, when Colonel 
Chute’s column came in sight, the battalion, except 
120 men who remained with the officers, marched off 
with their Colours, ammunition, and all the treasure 
they could seize, towards Sawad. They had got 
beyond the reach of British infantry before the two 
columns arrived. Nicholson, with Mounted police, 
followed the trail until the sun went down, killing 
120 of them, many with his own hand. He took 150 
prisoners, and regained the Colours. 

A week earlier 12 deserters from the 51st Bengal 
Infantry, who had been captured, were hanged on a 
general parade, and now some of the prisoners of the 
misguided 55 th Bengalis were to suffer death. The 
stern Major Nicholson, who had taken them prisoners 
in his unremitting pursuit of the battalion, pleaded 
that mercy might be shown to recruits and to all Sikhs 
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who, as the officers testified, were loyal and subordinate 
until the last moment, when they were infected by the 
contagion of mutiny. The men had not raised a hand 
against their officers until they were pursued, and 
John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner, deprecated 
putting to death all the 120, who out of the 150 had 
been sentenced to the extreme penalty. He suggested 
to the Commissioner of Peshawar that the execution of 
40 of the oldest and worst behaved soldiers would 
satisfy the claims of justice, and Major Plerbert 
Edwardes followed this suggestion. 

At sunrise on June 10 the garrison paraded, the June 
guns in one long line, the cavalry and infantry formed ’'^57 
on either flank. As the Brigadier rode on to the 
ground, he received a salute from one of the batteries, 
and then rode round the ranks. The fettered 
prisoners were brought up and their sentences read 
out, in presence of thousands of the Border men, who 
had assembled to witness the execution. Then the 
40 Sipahis were lashed across the guns, and on the 
word of command, “ Fire,” were blown into pieces. 

The garrison, including the disarmed battalions, 
marched past the general on their way back to their 
lines. The neighbouring hillmen, already impressed 
by the disarming parade of May 24, were now con- 
vinced that the White men were still supreme, and 
crowded into the cantonments with offers of service. 

The fate of 400 Sipahis who had got into Sawad 
was even worse. Some were compulsorily made 
Muhammadans, with the attendant rites, others were 
sold as slaves. Some months later, 200, after suffer- 
ing terrible privations, were brought in by the clansmen 
and executed, their only request being for death at 
the cannon’s mouth instead of hanging. At the end 
of May Major Nicholson disarmed the 64th Bengal 
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Regiment, leaving the fate of 3 Irregular cavalry- 
regiments for decision till the fall of Dehli, then daily 
expected. 

GHAZI-UD-DIN AND ALIGARH 

It will be remembered that the Ambala column had 
reached Alipur, 1 2 miles north of Dehli, on June 5, where 
it was to join hands with the troops from Meerut, who 
had left their cantonment on the night of May 27-28. 
Its strength was 2 squadrons of the Carabiniers, 
half a battalion King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 2 batteries, 
and two 1 8-pounders, with a company of Siege artillery, 
the whole under command of Brigadier- General Wilson. 
Early on May 30 the small force was encamped at 
Ghazi-ud-Din, on the river Hindan, 10 miles east of 
Dehli, when it was attacked by the rebels. After a 
cannonade, our batteries crossing the river, enfiladed 
and silenced the rebels’ artillery, and, the Rifles attack- 
ing with great dash, drove the enemy back, capturing 
2 heavy guns. A , determined Sipahi, by firing his 
musket into an ammunition waggon, took his own life 
as well as those of Captain Andrews and 4 riflemen, 
who were all killed by the explosion. 

At noon next day the attack was renewed, and 
after an artillery duel of two hours, the British 
advanced and pushed the rebels back from their 
position. They, however, retired in good order, for 
owing to the heat our men were Unable to pursue 
them, there being 10 fatal cases of sunstroke. We 
lost 4 officers and 50 men, but took 5 guns, 
and killed a considerable number of the enemy, the 
road being strewn with bodies, 23 lying together in 
one ditch, victims of the Enfield rifle. The Sipahis 
carried the smooth-bore musket, which accounts for 
the discrepancy in the number of casualties. 
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Next day Major Reid’s Gurkha battalion arrived 
from Biilandshah, and the column, crossing the Jamnah 
at Baghpat, joined the Ambala troops on June 7 at 
Alipur, where a Siege train of 28 pieces, made up at 
Philur, had arrived the previous day, after a march of 
almost incredible peril. It was escorted by the 3rd 
Bengal Regiment, which had already agreed with the 
other battalions, the 33 rd and 36th, to rise when they 
reached Philur, as it did a few days later. Two hours 
after the train had crossed the Satlaj, the bridge of 
boats was swept away in a rush of waters from 
Kashmir, and, the Rajah of Nabha having furnished an 
escort, the 3rd Bengalis were sent back to Philur. 

While our troops were concentrating at Ambala the 
Native garrisons of stations south of Dehli were rising. 

At Aligarh, 80 miles to the south, a Brahman, ap- 
prehended on May 20 for conspiring with soldiers to May- 
kill their British officers and to seize ;^70,ooo in the ^^57 
Treasury, was tried by court-martial of Native officers 
and hanged the same evening on parade. As the 
body swung lifeless, a Sipahi, stepping out from the 
ranks, cried, “ Behold a martyr for our religion ! ” and 
the half-battalion, dismissing their British officers, 
plundered the Treasury, and marched to Dehli. 

THE ROHILKHAND DISTRICT 

By the end of the first week in June British authority 
had disappeared from the greater part of Rohilkhand 
(colonised by the Rohillas, an Afghan tribe, in the 
early part of the eighteenth century). Bahadur Khan, 
who enjoyed a double pension as heir of the last 
independent ruler, and also as a Civil servant of 
the East India Company, proclaimed himself as the 
Emperor’s Viceroy. At Bareli, the chief town of the 
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district, the garrison consisted of the 8th Irregular 
Cavalry, 2 battalions, and a battery. The Native 
cavalry officers were men of good family, who joined 
the British in sports; and the regiment had a fine 
record, for when five years earlier a Bengal battalion 
had refused to embark for Pegu, the cavalry volunteer- 
ing for the duty marched 1000 miles to the port of 
embarkation without an absentee. When it became 
known at Bareli that the infantry meditated mutiny, 
the battery was encamped near the cavalry regiment, 
and its parade ground was named as the alarm post of 
the Europeans and Eurasians, about 100 in number. 
The Native regimental sergeant-major reported on 
May 29 that the infantry had, while bathing, agreed 
to kill their white officers at 3 p.m. ; but the cavalry 
parading remained mounted for two hours, and 
apparently caused the mutiny to be postponed. That 
evening, however, it became known that the cavalry 
had sworn not to act against the infantry, but that 
they would not harm their own officers. At 1 1 a.m. 
on Sunday, May 31, the day originally fixed for the 
mutiny throughout Bengal, some infantry soldiers fired 
grape-shot from the battery, which, to conciliate the 
Sipahis, had been moved back to their lines; and 
parties went round to every house in the cantonment 
to kill the occupants, the Brigadier and several officers 
being killed on their way to the alarm post. 

Captain Mackenzie, acting commandant of the 
cavalry regiment, had served many years in it. He 
was on parade as the guns were fired, and had formed 
up the right wing, when perceiving some delay in the 
left wing he rode to it. Meanwhile the Europeans 
were hastening to the cavalry lines, under fire from the 
guns and the mutinous infantry. While Mackenzie 
was forming up the left wing, his right wing followed 
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the officers and civilians, who were making off on the 
road to Naini Tal, 66 miles distant, where the 
European families had been sent a fortnight earlier. 
Captain Mackenzie urgently begged the senior 
officer to allow him to return and secure the guns, 
which request, though regarded as hopeless, was 
approved. While he was obtaining sanction, the 
senior Native officer, who had been gained over by 
Bahadur Khan, moved the left wing towards the 
cantonment; but Mackenzie, telling the right wing 
that he meant to capture the guns, moved it back to 
the parade ground, where the left wing had joined the 
mutineers. Halting the right wing, Mackenzie went 
to the left troops and induced them to say that they 
would follow him ; but a green flag, hoisted by a Sipahi, 
who called to them to stand up for religion, arrested 
the movement. Galloping to the right wing, Mackenzie 
found all but one troop had deserted, and before he 
got half a mile on the Naini Tal road his followers 
had dropped to 1 2 officers and 1 1 of other ranks. 

SHAH-JAHANPUR 

While these events were occurring at the chief town 
of the district, similar outrages were being perpetrated 
at Shah-jahanpur, 50 miles to the south-east. The 
Europeans were at divine service on the 31st, when May 31 
punctually at 1 1 a.m., as at Bareli, some Sipahis (28th ^^57 
Regiment), having mutinied, rushed to the church. 

The chaplain, on hearing the noise, went to the door, 
where his hand was cut off, and the magistrate stand- 
ing next to him was killed. The officers inside had 
barricaded the chancel door, placing the ladies in the 
turret, when Captain Sneyd arrived with a shot gun, 
and the mutineers, who had swords only, dispersed. 
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When the church door was opened, the Native servants 
had arrived with their masters’ rifles and carriages, and 
presently lOO Sipahis, mainly Sikhs, came up to 
defend their officers. Some 25 people who stayed 
in the church were saved for the time; but all were 
butchered six days later near Sitapur, by an escort 
which had solemnly sworn to spare them. The ladies 
and children, kneeling down under a tree in prayer, 
met death undauntedly. One officer, who rushed 
away, was saved by a Sipahi who knew him ; calling 
out, “ Throw down your pistol ! ” he collected some 
friendly comrades to stand around him. 

ALLAHABAD 

Allahabad, a city of 72,000 inhabitants, at the con- 
fluence of the Ganges and Jamnah, 70 miles west of 
Benares, was the scene of the next outbreak. This 
was originated by the 6th, one of the most trusted 
battalions in the Bengal army. Just before they 
murdered their officers a telegram was read out to the 
men on evening parade on June 6, conveying the 
Government’s warm appreciation of their loyal offer to 
march against the rebels at Dehli. The remainder of 
the garrison consisted of 60 British Artillery invalids, 
2 troops of Oudh Irregular Cavalry, and a half- 
battalion Firuzpur Sikhs. The non-combatants were 
in the fort held by the invalids, a company of the 6th, 
and the Sikhs. On hearing the Benares news by 
telegraph, Colonel Simpson had placed 2 guns to 
command the bridge of boats crossing the Jamnah, 
and a detachment of Irregulars between it and the 
cantonment. When going to mess the fort adjutant 
induced the colonel to recall the guns, as being more 
useful in the fort. 
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There was an unusually large number of officers 
at dinner, 8 ensigns posted for duty with the 6th 
having just arrived from England. Since the bad news 
had been received from Dehli, three weeks earlier, there 
had never been so little excitement, till at 9 o’clock 
the alarm bugle was sounded. When the order was 
received at the bridge for the guns to return to the 
fort, the 6th detachment escort forbade the movement. 
There was bright moonlight, and Lieutenant Harward, 
its commander, ran to the detachment of Oudh Irre- 
gulars for help. Lieutenant Alexander saddled up, 
and, mounting Harward on a spare horse, they rode to 
the guns they could hear moving on the cantonment 
road. Alexander gave the order to charge ; but, 
followed by Harward and 3 troopers only, he was shot 
dead as he raised his arm to strike, his head and face 
being slashed by sword cuts. A few faithful troopers 
brought his body to the fort; Harward escaped. 

Colonel Simpson was walking home from mess when 
hearing the alarm bugle, he hurried to the stable, and, 
mounting his horse, rode quickly to the parade ground, 
where he arrived simultaneously with the guns. He 
saw officers trying to make their companies fall in ; 
but two of the regimental guard, whom he asked why 
the guns were on parade, shot at him point blank. 
Then all the guard fired on him, but he went to the 
left of the lines, where the “Light Company” had 
assembled unarmed, and they besought him to gallop 
for his life to the fort. He rode instead, with one 
officer, to the Treasury, hoping to save it; but, greeted 
with bullets from every direction, he turned for the 
fort. As he repassed the guard, they fired a volley, 
which mortally wounded his horse; but it carried him 
into the fort. Seven officers were killed on parade, 
and seven of the newly arrived ensigns were killed as 
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they left the mess, the eighth being mortally wounded. 
When Colonel Simpson got inside the fort he ordered 
Lieutenant Brasyer, with his Sikhs, to disarm the 
company of the 6th Regiment, which was then sent out 
of the fort. The moment was perilous, for the Sikhs 
had heard that their brethren at Benares had been 
destroyed by our guns, and they were on the verge of 
mutiny; but Brasyer, who had gained a commission 
from the Ranks in the Panjab campaign, was as tactful 
as he was brave. He appealed to his men’s feelings 
as soldiers, pointed out the opportunities of growing 
rich if they remained loyal, and then swore by all their 
gods that if they refused to obey orders, they should 
pass into the next world with him by the explosion 
of the magazines. He explained that Lieutenant 
Russell, of the artillery, had laid gunpowder trains 
from where they stood to the principal store of 
powder, determined, if the Sikhs mutinied, to emulate 
Willoughby’s great deed at Dehli. Brasyer was 
obeyed. 

People in the city had warned the trustful officers 
against the Sipahis, who had equally denounced the 
citizens. Both accusing parties were accurate, for 
there was little difference in their merciless craze for 
slaughtering every Christian they met, and in many 
cases with ferocious, insensate cruelty. 

The Sipahi Guard held the Treasury inviolate during 
the night against the insurgents. It had been deter- 
mined to convey the specie to Dehli as an offering to 
the Emperor, but this resolution was abandoned next 
day, and 3 00,000 was scattered throughout the 
country. When every house had been plundered, and 
there was leisure to attend to other matters, an ex- 
schoolmaster known as Maulavi Laiakat proclaimed 
himself Governor for the Emperor of Dehli, and 
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endeavoured, though unsuccessfully, to induce an attack 
on the fort The Sipahis had gone to their villages, 
loaded with bags of silver, which in most cases was 
the cause of their being murdered on the journey. 

Colonel Neill arrived with a few men by post cart 
on the bank opposite to the fort on June ii ; but 
as the rebels held the bridge and had removed all 
boats, he had to get one over from their side in order 
to cross. For this duty, although the soldiers were 
exhausted, everyone volunteered. The heat was so 
intense that two men died in the boat from sunstroke ; 
and the walk of a mile through deep sand from the 
river to the fort, coming at the end of an exhausting 
journey, left Neill prostrate. Though he could not 
stand up, his ardent courage enabled him to direct the 
clearing of the village nearest to the fort, and he soon 
regained possession of the bridge of boats. He was 
now confronted by another difficulty. The European 
Volunteers and Sikhs brought into the fort quantities 
of liquor, and by selling the finest growths of brandy 
and champagne at 6d. the quart bottle demoralised the 
Madras (ist Royal Dublin) Fusiliers. Neill ordered 
the Commissariat officer to buy every bottle offered, 
and thus restored discipline, tn a few days, when 
another detachment of Fusiliers arrived, he tactfully 
removed the Sikhs to some buildings outside the fort, 
and, having sent all women and children in a steamer 
to Calcutta, proceeded to re-establish British authority 
in the neighbourhood. 

On June 17 the magistrate’s Court was reopened 
in the deserted city ; for all the inhabitants had fled, 
fearing the retribution which was about to fall on 
mutineers and Natives concerned in the massacre of 
our people. That their fears were well founded is 
shown by the orders issued by Colonel Neill to the 
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officer about to march to the relief of Lucknow: 
“ All Sipahis, 6th, and 37th Regiments, not on pass, 
and all of mutinous regiments, who cannot satisfactorily 
account for themselves, are to be put to death. . . . 
The Pathan quarter of Fathpur to be destroyed, all 
in it to be killed.” These words were approved by 
General Havelock, who arrived a few hours before 
the advanced column marched, and by the acting 
Commander-in-Chief in Calcutta. They could not 
have been intended to cover more than “ male adults,” 
for another part of the order, directing the destruction 
of certain villages, uses the words “slaughter all the 
men.” The colonel, while executing the sternest 
justice, was consistently careful to act only on con- 
clusive evidence of a culprit’s guilt ; but it is to be 
feared those who executed his orders were less careful. 
I believe, however, that no women or children were 
killed, except by chance bullets, or in burning houses. 
Nevertheless, apart from all questions of right and 
wrong, the inexpedience of wholesale slaughter is 
certain, and at Allahabad it was soon apparent. 
Colonel Neill’s order enjoined “ encouragement to the 
inhabitants to return to their homes”; but 42 
were strung up without trial in one village, and 
naturally the others fled at the sight of a white 
man. 

Our troops depended on Native contractors for 
supplies and transport, but for some days no one 
would come near the avenging forces. During the 
hot weather, campaigning in the plains of Bengal 
is practically impossible for Europeans without the 
assistance of Natives. While Colonel Neill was 
collecting supplies and transport for the advance on 
Cawnpur, cholera carried off 70 of his Fusiliers; and 
there were few attendants to pull punkahs, or to throw 
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water on the grass screens so as to cool the stifling 
atmosphere of the improvised hospital. A diary 
mentions: “ Camp followers are almost unprocurable.” 
It is remarkable that any could be procured. 

BADLI-KI-SERAI 

Early on June 7, Lieutenant Hodson, with an escort 
of the Jhind Rajah’s horsemen, rejoined the Ambala 
force, then encamped at Alipur. He had not only 
reconnoitred the rebels’ position at Badli-ki-Serai, 6 
miles from Dehli, but had ridden through the canton- 
ment, and from this time on for many months carried 
his life in his hand. He was the ideal impersonation 
of a Light cavalry officer. Two accounts of his career 
have been published ; and the most conflicting opinions 
of his conduct as “ an officer and a gentleman ” 
have been expressed. Two years before the Mutiny 
he had been removed from the command of the 
Guides on charges of irregularity in his regimental 
accounts, and as unfit for the duties of a Frontier 
officer, who has frequently to exercise judicial 
functions. 

To anyone who (like the writer of this narrative) 
has had to keep accounts, in Persian characters, of 
men on detachment the difficulties are so apparent as 
to induce caution in accepting any charges of improper 
conduct ; and Hodson’s successor, an officer of high 
reputation, after spending four months investigating 
sixty-four allegations against Hodson, reported that he 
was free from even the suspicion of impropriety. 
Colonel (later Field-Marshal Lord) Napier, who knew 
Hodson well, believed in his integrity. On the other 
hand, Mr. (later Lord) John Lawrence would not 
accept his services even in the Mutiny, and there can 
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be no doubt that his temperament rendered him unfit 
for the duties of a magistrate. His conduct in shooting 
with his own hand, and without trial, two sons and a 
grandson of the King, who had surrendered to him, 
after the fall of Dehli, has since been reprobated, and 
in my view justly ; but the act was generally approved 
in India at the time, when quarter was seldom asked, 
and still more rarely given. Sir Colin Campbell (later 
Field-Marshal Lord Clyde) followed Hodson’s body to 
the grave in March 1858, as he wrote, “to mark my 
regret and esteem for the most brilliant soldier under 
my command, and one I was proud to call my 
friend.” 

The rebels’ position at Badli-ki-Serai was well 
chosen. The small village stands on and to the 
west of the Ambala— Dehli road, the mud walls 
forming good cover for infantry. One mile to the 
west runs the Jamnah canal. To the east of the 
road on a natural rise of ground a battery had been 
constructed for an 8-inch Howitzer and 4 heavy 
guns ; and 150 yards behind was a Serai, or Rest- 
house, a square building with high loopholed walls. 
Thirty guns were in position, and white jars in- 
dicating ranges had been placed along the front. 
To the east of the Serai the ground was marshy, 
and on either side of the road there were water 
cuts. 

At midnight June 7-8 General Sir Henry Barnard 
sent Colonel Hope Grant with 3 squadrons of the 9th 
Lancers, a squadron of Jhind Horse, and a Horse 
battery, with orders to cross the canal and get behind 
the enemy’s position. The main body, about 2000 
strong, moved down the road, with the heavy guns 
in front ; but the rebels, opening on them at daylight, 
stopped the advance, until the general, seeing his guns 
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were overmatched, although the left brigade was not 
in sight, sent the 75 th Regiment (ist Gordon 
Highlanders) direct at the guns. The rebels stood 
up and fought well, many of them being bayoneted 
in the batteries ; for no mercy was shown. Then 
the Highlanders, supported by the ist Bengal Fusiliers 
(ist Royal Munster Fusiliers), burst open the Serai 
door and slew all within. At this moment the left 
brigade, which had marched round the swamp, arrived 
on the enemy’s right flank, just as the cavalry appeared 
in their left rear. 

Hope Grant’s march had been delayed by swampy 
ground, in which the 9-pounder guns stuck fast ; but 
Tombs’s 6-pounder guns had now got up with the 
9th Lancers and opened on the enemy with great 
effect The 9th Lancers were following a cloud of June 8 
dust indicating the presence of the enemy in motion, ^^^7 
when Lieutenant A. Jones saw a 9-pounder gun of the 
enemy (De Tessier’s Battery, which had mutinied at 
Dehli) galloping away to the flank, but behind the 
regiment. Jones checking his horse dropped to the 
rear, and rode in pursuit, accompanied by the regi- 
mental sergeant-major and three rear rank men. 

The rebel drivers flogged their horses, but were soon 
overtaken, and as Jones cut at the wheel driver the 
rebel fell off and mechanically clutching the reins 
stopped the team. While the Lancers were spearing 
the drivers, Captain Hutchinson, the squadron leader, 
and Colonel Yule, who were looking for Jones, came 
up, and he by Yule’s direction opened fire with the 
captured gun on a village, and drove out rebels who 
had retreated into it. Then the 9th, riding home 
fiercely, broke up the retreating Sipahis. This charge 
decided the victory. In spite of the heat and the 
consequent exhaustion of the infantry, Barnard pressed 
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on and seized the Ridge overlooking Dehli on the 
western side. The British lost 50 killed and 130 
wounded, but captured 30 guns, two being 24-pounders, 
and killed a great number of Sipahis. Lieutenant 
A. Jones received the Victoria Cross. 


CHAPTER IV 


CAWNPUR (KAHNPUR)— THE FIRST MASSACRE— 
THE ESCAPE BY BOAT — HAVELOCK’S VIC- 
TORIOUS MARCH— THE SECOND MASSACRE 

T he city of Cawnpur, with a population of 60,000 
Natives, lies 600 miles north-west of Calcutta, 
250 miles south-east of Dehli, and 43 miles south- 
west of Lucknow. It stands on the right or west 
bank of the Ganges River, which is navigable for light 
vessels to the sea, distant 1000 miles. In May 1857 
the garrison consisted of 60 British artillerymen with 
6 guns, a Native cavalry regiment, and 3 Native 
battalions, in all 3000 Hindustani soldiers, commanded 
by Major-General Sir Hugh Wheeler. He was an 
officer of fifty years’ distinguished service, to whom 
Lawrence wrote from Lucknow in the first fortnight 
of the Mutiny : “ You are a tower of strength to 
us at this juncture.” A senior commanding officer 
writing on May 31 a private letter describes him 
as " very determined, self-possessed in the midst of 
danger, and fearless of responsibility.” 

The cantonment stretched over 6 miles of ground, 
the jail and magazine being on the river, to the north 
of the city, ie. up stream, and the cantonment below 
it. General Wheeler would in the crisis have probably 
occupied the magazine as a defensive position, but that 
the withdrawal of the Sipahi guard would have probably 
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precipitated the outbreak, and, moreover, on May 1 8 
he received a reassuring telegram from Agra, and 
next day a telegraphic order from Calcutta, to prepare 
accommodation for a European force. He threw up 
a bank, 5 feet high, and put 10 field guns in position 
around the former hospital barracks of a cavalry 
regiment, then occupied by some sick soldiers, invalid 
women, and children of the 32nd (Cornwall) Regiment. 
During the third week of May the general telegraphed 
favourably and unfavourably day by day as to the 
chances of the garrison rising; and on the 26th he 
accepted the proffered but treacherous aid of Nana 
Sahib, who came in from Bithur and took charge 
of the Treasury, with a guard of 300 Marathas and 
2 guns. 

Sir Hugh Wheeler thought the Marathas would not 
combine with the Hindustanis, with whom, being a 


good linguist, he conversed daily. He fully realised 
his peril; but, more apprehensive for, the capital of 
Oudh, he sent back to Lucknow a company of the 
32nd which had been lent to him, and, on May 31, 
a company of the 84th Regiment. After it had 
started in post carts, Sir Hugh learnt that the Native 
cavalry was about to rise, and ordered all non- 
combatants into the intrenchment. The combatants 
therein numbered about 300, including 74 invalids, 
80 officers, some civilians, and a small party of loyal 
Sipahis. There were some soldiers’ wives and 300 
half-caste school children, the total being 800 souls. 

In the opening chapter I quoted statements showing 
how ignorant the governing bodies were of the feelings 
of the Native army. At Cawnpur, however, there was 
accurate knowledge of coming events, and the officers 
freely risked their lives in order to delay a mutiny 
until the arrival of British soldiers from Calcutta. The 
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European officers slept in the Native lines from May 
21 until the outbreak on June 5, hoping that by 
simulating a confidence they could not feel they might 
so encourage the soldiers, who were loyal at heart, 
that they would prevent their evilly disposed comrades 
violating their oath of fidelity. 

Colonel Ewart, commanding the ist Bengal Native 
Infantry, in a letter dated May 31, published after 
his death in the Times., commenting on the delay 
in capturing Dehli, wrote : “ It is all we can do 
to keep our men in order. If we succeed in keeping 
them from rising in mutiny it will be but little short 
of a miracle,” 

After nightfall on June i the Nana met delegates June: 
of the cavalry regiment in a boat, and with them ^^ 55 ' 
arranged the outbreak; and on June 5 the troopers 
rose, and wounded their senior Native officer, who 
defended the regimental treasure. He was carried 
inside the intrenchment and killed a few days later by 
a cannon-ball. 

The battalions, without harming their British officers, 
followed the lead of the cavalry regiment, as all the 
Native officers had warned the general they would do. 

The 53rd Bengal Infantry held out, however, against 
the calls to mutiny until Sir Hugh shelled their lines, 
hoping that the fire would cause the Sipahis to hurry 
off to Dehli. The mutineers plundered the Treasury 
and made one march, when the Nana, foreseeing he 
would be of small importance at Dehli under the 
Emperor, persuaded them to return to Cawnpur, where, 
after destroying the Europeans, he hoped to reign. 

On June 6, having been proclaimed Peshwa, he wrote 
to Sir Hugh announcing his intention of bombarding 
the intrenchment. The Sipahis were, however, for 
forty-eight hours too intent on killing Christians, and 
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plundering in the city to do aught else; but by 
the iith they had 12 pieces in position, and threw 
into the intrenchment 30 mortar shells within three 
hours. 

Sir Hugh Wheeler, who was seventy years of age, 
left the executive command to Captain Moore, and 
nobly he carried it out, leading personally numberless 
counter-attacks. The Native contractors had not 
executed the requisitions made on them to deliver 
supplies, so the ration for the garrison was a handful 
of flour and split peas, with an occasional addition 
of meat when an old horse or dog strayed into the 
intrenchment. All suffered from thirst, especially the 
women and children; for the windlass of the only 
potable water- well was hammered by grape-shot all day, 
and even by night, when the creaking of the chain 
was heard, until it was shot away. Then Mr. John 
Mackillop, of the Bengal Civil Service, hauled up water 
60 feet by hand for the women and children, and 
continued working thus for a week, until he was 
mortally wounded. With his last breath he begged 
a man to carry it to the woman who had asked him 
for a drink. The women sucked leather to allay their 
thirst, but the incessant cries of babies caused many 
soldiers to give up their lives in trying to obtain 
water for the helpless infants. The dry wells were 
used as burial-pits, and bodies of 250 dead were 
thrown into them. The thatched barrack was soon 
set on fire by a red-hot shot; in it were the sick, 
the wounded, and soldiers’ families. Many were burnt 
before the rescuers, who were pounded by grape-shot, 
could carry them out. 

At midnight on June 15— 1 6, Captain Moore with 
25 men surprised the mutineers’ nearest battery, 
and, bayoneting the gunners, spiked 3 guns. The 
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Britons ran on to the next battery, killed the artillery- 
men, blowing up a 24-pounder and spiking two other 
guns. Moore left one of the gallant 25 dead, 
and carried back 4 wounded. Next day, however, 
fresh guns were mounted by the rebels, and after a 
heavy cannonade an assault was delivered on the 
intrenchment, which the garrison, though it had only 
one man to guard every 1 5 yards of frontage, repulsed 
with such courage as to extort marked admiration 
from the mutineers. 

On the centenary of Plassey, the mutinous cavalry 
charged the low bank forming the intrenchment at 
a gallop ; but they were repulsed. The Sipahis, 
gallantly led by a senior Native officer of the ist 
Regiment, who had sworn to take the intrenchment 
or perish, came on bravely till their leader fell dead ; 
but then the assailants retired, leaving 200 dead 
just outside the low parapet, our women having in- 
creased the defenders’ rate of fire by loading their 
rifles. At sunset a party of rebels came out and, 
saluting, asked for and obtained permission to carry 
away their dead. 

THE FIRST MASSACRE 

Daily the numbers of the garrison were reduced. 
The general, returning on June 23 after a three 
hours’ round of the intrenchment, found his son had 
been killed in a room while sitting with his mother 
and sisters. On June 25 a letter from the Nana was 
received offering “ all subjects of Queen Victoria un- 
connected with Lord Dalhousie’s acts, who will surrender, 
a safe passage to Allahabad.” Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
mistrusting the Nana, was unwilling to treat ; but 
Moore, the indomitable, who had been the life of the 
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defence, urged acceptance of the terms for the sake 
of the women and children. The Nana and his 
associates, on receiving a satisfactory reply, arranged 
for the massacre of all the Christians in the 40 boats 
which he had shown to the delegates from the garrison 
as prepared for their use. At dawn on June 27, the 
garrison, about 450 in number, evacuating the position, 
moved down to the river, the first breach of faith 
by the rebels being the seizure of a Native officer 
and 3 loyal Sipahis, who were marched away and 
killed, Then the colonel of the ist Bengal Infantry, 
who, having been previously severely wounded, was 
being carried, and had fallen in rear, was stopped by 
a few of his own men and murdered with his wife 
as she walked alongside the litter. 

The general having been wounded, Major Vibart 
was in command on the river bank, and after he and 
the other white men had, wading knee-deep, carried 
the women and children into the boats, no Native help 
being given, at 9 a.m. he gave the word to push off. 
The Nana’s general, Teeka Singh, ex-captain of cavalry, 
now sounded a bugle. Thereupon the boatmen, throwing 
out the oars, put lighted charcoal into the thatched 
roofs, then jumped overboard, and gained the shore as 
fire from guns and concealed infantry was opened on 
the Christians. Some of the British soldiers returned 
the fire, while others tried to push off the boats, but 
all except three remained aground. After the majority 
of their male passengers were dead, Bala Rao, the 
Nana’s brother, and Tantia Topi, who arranged the 
details of the massacre, sent troopers into the river 
to kill those still left alive. Two half-caste women 
were saved, and later married their captors. When 
the Nana learnt that his plans had been executed, 
he sent an order to spare the remaining women and 
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children. One hundred and twenty half-starved people, 
several wounded ladies, all covered with mud and in 
rags, for they had given their linen for the wounded, were 
taken to the Nana, who had them confined in a house, 

THE ESCAPE BY BOAT 

Two of the three boats which floated off drifted to 
the northern bank, and all the occupants were shot 
down by grape and bullets, except 1 8, who were sent 
back to the Nana. The rudder of the third boat was 
shot away, and, without oars, it was impossible to 
keep it in mid-stream. It carried nearly lOO persons, 
with room for barely 50 adults. By noon it had 
drifted out of sight of the Nana’s artillery; but the 
infantry followed it down the bank, and fired whenever 
the boat got within range. It stranded heavily at 
5 o’clock, when only 6 miles down stream, and all 
efforts to move it failed. The rebels sent down a June 27 
burning boat, but it missed its object; then a flight ^^57 
of arrows tipped with burning charcoal obliged our 
people to throw overboard the burning thatched roof, 
which had sheltered them from the sun. At nightfall 
all the men, by standing in the water, moved the boat, 
and at midnight the fire ceased ; but, in spite of much 
hard work in pushing off sandbanks, when day dawned 
only 4 miles had been gained. A native drummer 
was sent to some men who were bathing from the 
bank, and one of them accepted 5 rupees and went to 
buy food. He did not return, and one of his friends 
said that a certain Oudh landowner lower down the 
river had undertaken that no European should escape 

At 2 p.m. the boat grounded opposite a village, and 
a heavy fire was opened from it, wounding again Major 
Vibart, who was in the water (for, though shot through 
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the arm the previous day, he had continued to work), 
and many other brave men and women. Captain 
Moore had fallen the previous day, like Vibart, while 
at work in the water, though he had been previously 
severely wounded and his collar-bone broken. At 
dusk a boat in pursuit carrying 6o armed soldiers 
approached ; but it stuck on a sandbank, and 20 
Britons/jumping into the water, attacked the Sipahis 
so furiously that "few of their numbers escaped to 
tell the story.” A gale during the night lifted the 
fugitives’ boat, but at dawn they found they were in a 
backwater; and at 9 a.m., being fired on by their pur- 
suers, Vibart ordered Lieutenants Mowbray Thompson, 
and Delafosse, 53rd Bengal Infantry, and Sergeant 
Grady, with ii privates of the 84th and 32nd Regi- 
ments, to wade ashore and attack, while he, though 
now a dying man, with others, tried to move the boat. 

June 29 Thompson and his comrades charged and drove back 

*^57 the enemy for some distance ; then, being surrounded, 
they fought their way back to the bank, and found the 
boat had gone. They followed down stream, but they 
never saw it again. The boat was captured, and 80 
persons— men, women, and children — reached Cawnpur 
again on June 30, the day the Nana was enthroned 
as Peshwa. The men were shot, as was one woman 
with her child, she having refused to separate from the 
men or to hand her infant to the Sipahis, who were 
willing to spare it. The other women joined those 
captured at the embarkation tragedy three days 
earlier. 

The 13 survivors left on shore, walking 20 yards 
apart over rugged country with bare heads and feet 
under a burning sun, were pursued by a crowd, which, 
however, did not dare close in, for some of them 
dropped whenever they approached within easy range. 
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Now, in front of a temple on the river bank, a large 
body of men awaited the 1 3 heroic Britons. The 
opposite bank was lined by Sipahis ready to shoot 
those who might take to the water, but there was no 
hesitation in the minds of our soldiers. , Firing a 
volley, they rushed for the building and took it. 
Sergeant Grady being killed as he entered. Mowbray 
Thompson made 4 men kneel in the doorway, and the 
foremost Natives, pushed on by others eager for blood, 
fell transfixed on the bayonets, their bodies forming a 
rampart, behind which our men fired with such effect 
as to clear the front. Then an attempt was made by 
the Natives to dig under the foundations; but, con- 
solidated by years, they resisted such puny efforts. 
The rebels, who were under fire only when opposite 
the door, threw down faggots, and set them alight; 
but a strong breeze blew the smoke away without its 
causing any inconvenience to the 1 2 surviving soldiers. 
Later, however, bags of gunpowder were thrown on 
the ashes, and through them, with bare feet, the party, 
firing a volley, charged into the crowd. Our men used 
the bayonet so effectually that seven who could swim 
reached the bank, and jumped into the water. Their 
equipment carrying them down, the first volley did 
them no damage, and then throwing off their belts, 
they swam, pursued by yelling Natives, who ran after 
them on both banks. Two of our seven heroic men 
were shot. One gave up exhausted, and was beaten 
to death on the bank ; but Thompson, Delafosse, and 
Privates Murphy and Sullivan, passing several alligators 
basking in the sun, swam and floated on till their last 
pursuer, a trooper, turned back. Three hours had 
elapsed when, hearing Natives calling to them to swim 
ashore, they dived, expecting a shower of bullets ; but, 
on coming to the surface, the Natives protested their 
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good intentions, and the four Britons accepted their 
aid. They had swum or floated 6 miles. Murphy 
and Sullivan were absolutely naked, the officers nearly 
so, and all were so exhausted from want of food and 
from their sufferings as to be helpless. They were 
supported to a village, kindly treated, and next morning 
carried on an elephant to Maharajah Diribijah Singh’s 
fort. The Maharajah protected them for three weeks, 
and then sent them under escort to join General 
Havelock’s column. 

HAVELOCK’S VICTORIOUS MARCH — FATHPUR 

On June 30, the day Lucknow was invested by the 
rebels. Brigadier- General Havelock, at sixty-two years 
of age, assumed command at Allahabad from Colonel 
Neill. Havelock, joining the army in 1815, had 
become a captain only in 1838, when forty-three years 
old, and a brevet-lieutenant-colonel eight years later. 
He had seen service in Afghanistan, Burma, the Pan- 
jab, and Persia, was a studious soldier, incapable of 
fear, and a very religious Baptist. It is possible 
that his creed influenced his manner, which was 
admittedly austere. He was small in stature, with 
snow-white hair and moustaches, but erect, indeed 
somewhat stiff in his bearing, although singularly 
alert. 

An advanced column of 400 Europeans and 500 
Natives, with 2 guns, under Major Renaud, had 
marched on the evening of June 29 from Allahabad 
to relieve Cawnpur, and was followed on July 7 by 
another force under Havelock. The march of the 
columns was painful. Soon after the troops under 
Havelock left Allahabad, rain fell in torrents, and 
for the first three days but little progress was made. 
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The news that Cawnpur had fallen had been received 
on July 3 by a messenger sent by Sir Henry Lawrence 
from Lucknow. Lawrence ordered Major Renaud to 
halt, and Havelock did the same when Renaud passed 
on the message. General Neill protested against any 
delay, and when Havelock maintained his decision, 

Neill, with a strange disregard of soldier-like spirit, 
telegraphed to Calcutta remonstrating against Have- 
lock’s order. Meanwhile Major Renaud, anxious to seize 
Fathpur, said to be held by a few matchlock-men 
only, marched forward before the general came up, 
and would have been overwhelmed by the rebels, 
numbering 3500 men with 12 guns, had not Have- 
lock recognised his subordinate’s danger, and by- 
forced marches joined him at daylight on July 12. July 12 
The day before overtaking Renaud’s column Havelock’s *^57 
men marched 1 5 miles under scorching sun, and 
suffered greatly. They halted from sunset till 1 1 p.m., 
and then went on steadily till daylight, when they 
overtook the leading detachment. After a short 
rest the united force, 2000 Britons, 550 Natives, and 
8 guns, proceeded 17 miles farther, and camped 4 
miles from Fathpur. 

The 20 mounted Volunteers (mainly officers), 
reconnoitring the town, were chased back from its 
outskirts, and the rebels advanced boldly, both in 
front and on the flanks, thinking that Renaud’s small 
column only was before them. Havelock, posting 
300 infantry in a copse in his front, rested the men, 
until the enemy pressed on determinedly, when the 
general, sending his guns up in the centre, advanced 
his whole force and drove the rebels from successive 
positions, including a barricade on the road through the 
town, and its garden enclosures, to a position a mile 
beyond. There Lieutenant Palliser’s Oudh Irregulars 
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came on an equal body of the 2nd Cavalry, the regi- 
ment which led the mutiny and massacre at Cawnpur. 
Talliser, shouting "Charge!” galloped on, but was closely 
followed by some Native officers and only 3 troopers. 
They exchanged blows with the enemy, who then 
lowering their swords called to the Irregulars to join 
them. Just then Palliser fell off his horse, and the 
rebels rode at him. His men galloped back, and he 
must have been killed had not 3 Native officers fought 
hard to protect him until he remounted, when all fled. 
The horse of Najab Khan, who had just helped to 
save Palliser's life, fell into a ditch, and the loyal 
soldier was killed. The infantry and artillery now 
advanced, dispersing the enemy, and Plavelock en- 
I j j camped, after capturing i r guns in four hours’ fighting. 

Next day the deserted town, which had contained 
20,000 inhabitants, was given up to the column to be 
plundered. 

On June 9, when British authority was annihilated 
at Fathpur, all the Christians escaped to Bandah, 
except the Judge, Mr. R. Tudor Tucker, who, trusting 
the people, declined to quit his post. With a few 
horsemen he had routed some rebels in the street, 
and, although wounded, remained at his office when 
his countrymen rode off. Mr. Tucker had never 
concealed his wish to convert the Natives; he had 
erected 4 stone pillars outside the town, with the 
Ten Commandments and texts engraven in Persian 
and Hindi. Yet he had so endeared himself to the 
people by his charitable and Christian life that no 
one openly objected to his proselytism. He could, 
however, when necessary, fight as strenuously as he 
prayed. Attacked in his house, he took post on the 
roof and shot, it was said, 13 of his assailants before 
he succumbed. When the men who killed him were 
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boasting of the deed on their return ii-om the Court- 
house, 2 Hindus reviled them for having killed such 
a good man, and were themselves at once slain for 
their liberality of opinion. 

On July 14 Havelock resumed his march, dis- 
mounting the troop of Native Irregulars who had 
misbehaved when Najab Khan was killed, and on 
the isth he came on the rebels, who occupied a 
hamlet on the south side of Aong, holding strongly 
also that village, in front of which heavy guns were 
intrenched on the road. The rebels at once attacked, 
their cavalry trying to capture Havelock’s baggage ; 
but Renaud, gallantly leading the Madras (ist Royal 
Dublin) Fusiliers, though he was mortally wounded, 
carried the hamlet. Somewhat later the intrench- July 15 
ment at Aong and the village were carried by a 
bayonet charge, the Sipahis resisting fiercely. 

The soldiers were resting under a mango grove, 
the shade being an intense relief to the eyes after 
hours of exertion under burning sun, when Havelock, 
hearing the bridge over a flooded river, distant 2 miles 
on his road to Cawnpur, was still intact, ordered 
the advance. The men, notwithstanding their exer- 
tions, greeted the sound with cheers. As the column 
came in sight of the river two 24-pounder guns opened 
fire, causing some casualties. The Madras (Royal 
Dublin) Fusiliers, extended as skirmishers, moved on 
the river bank, while Major Maude, dividing the battery, 
took his guns to within 300 yards of each side of 
the bridge, which spanned the water at a salient, and 
silenced the enemy’s pieces. The rebels then ex- 
ploded a charge which destroyed the parapets ; but 
the roadway remained intact, and the Fusiliers, closing 
in, rushed the bridge and captured the guns, where- 
upon the enemy retired. During the night Havelock 
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heard that many women and children were still 
prisoners, and that Nana with a large force was 4 miles 
south of Cawnpur. 

After marching 1 5 miles next day, the troops 
rested for three hours and moved on again at 10.30, 
under a scorching sun, which knocked down many 
men with sunstroke. The enemy was soon found, 
occupying an intrenched position, with 5 heavy 
and 2 field guns. Havelock, recognising that his 
force, now numbering only 1100 Europeans and 300 
Sikhs, could not carry the position in front, moved 
round the enemy’s left, being concealed for some time 
by groves of mango trees. When the rebels perceived 
the movement, they met it by artillery fire and the 
advance of cavalry ; but the Fusiliers again leading, 
all pressed on, although Maude’s field guns could not 
silence the enemy’s heavy battery, which was well 
July 16 placed within a hamlet, on rising ground. Havelock 
^^57 now ordered an assault, and the 64th (ist North 
Staffordshire Regiment) on the left, the 78th (2nd 
Seaforths) on the right with their pipers sounding 
the pibroch, the line advanced under heavy fire in 
quick time, with sloped arms, until 100 yards from 
the village. Then the battalions charged, and with 
the bayonet killed all the Sipahis who stood up to 
die for their cause, the 64th capturing 3 guns. 

After a short halt the line was re-formed, and 
Havelock, pointing to a gun and masses of rebels 
on the next rising ground, rode himself in front, 
calling, “ Highlanders, another such charge wins the 
day,” and leading direct on the enemy’s gun took 
it. The breathless Highlanders were now halted, but 
the 64th (ist North Staffordshire), 84th (2nd York 
and Lancaster), and Sikhs pressed on and routed the 
enemy’s , right, capturing two guns. Captain Beatson, 
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a Staff officer, mortally stricken that morning with 
cholera, could not ride ; but, coming up at this 
moment on an ammunition cart, he ordered the 
mounted Volunteers to pursue. Barrow led his 1 8 
sabres at the gallop after the retreating foe. A 
rebel cavalry regiment, acting as rearguard, faced 
them ; but the Britons charged, hurtling into the 
mass, which broke up and fled, pursued by Barrow, 
shouting, “ Point, point, no cuts,” to his men, of whom 
6 were wounded ere the little party drew rein. On 
their return they were greeted by Havelock, “ Well 
done, gentlemen Volunteers: I am proud to command 
you ” 

The general now followed up the enemy, who stood 
in a village firing heavily on the unsupported infantry ; 
for Maude’s battery, the bullock teams being exhausted, 
had dropped back. Havelock again rode to the front, 
calling out, “Who’ll take this village, 64th or 78th?” 
Then both detachments raced into it, while the 
Madras (Royal Dublin) Fusiliers cleared a plantation 
on the right. Soon after the force again moved on, 
having now only 12 effective mounted men. It 
came unexpectedly on the enemy with a 24-pounder 
gun in position on the road ; farther back were 
2 lighter guns, and a large array of horsemen and 
infantry in a concave formation. The British guns 
and the Sikhs were behind, and the weary Europeans 
were ordered to halt and lie down. They had done 
so, when a 24-pounder shot cut through the column. 
This encouraged the rebels, who, fighting in front of 
the Nana, advanced with trumpets sounding and drums 
beating, while their cavalry cut up our wounded in the 
rear of the column. The geiiei-al’s horse had been 
shot ; but, mounting a pony, he rode out in front, 
ordering, “ The line will advance ” ; and the 64th, led 
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by Major Stirling, marched straight on the gun and 
captured it, Lieutenant Havelock, who was aide-de- 
camp to his father, riding direct up to its muzzle. 

The rebels then gave way, and Havelock’s men 
bivouacked without food within 2 miles of the 
Cawnpur cantonment. In nine days the troops had 
marched in the hottest season 126 miles, and, though 
many were stricken with cholera and sunstroke, they 
had fought and won 4 well-contested actions and 
several smaller affairs; they had also captured 23 guns 
and slain innumerable Sipahis. At daylight next 
morning they heard they were too late ! 

THE SECOND MASSACRE 

On July I, the British prisoners had been moved 
to a small house, containing 2 rooms, 20 feet by 
10 feet, with servants’ rooms at the back, and a 
narrow verandah running along the front. With them 
were some Christians, captured when flying from 
Fathpur and other stations. In all, 5 men, 206 
women and children were crowded into this building, 
unfit for an English family, without furniture or even 
straw for bedding. They were fed on unleavened 
bread (chupatties) and lentil soup. Twenty-eight died 
in a fortnight, and then some better food was provided. 
On July 10 the defeated general, Bala Rao, returned 
from Aong with a bullet in his shoulder, and a council 
was held to decide on future action. There were con- 
flicting views as to fighting, but a unanimous opinion 
that all prisoners should be put to death. 

At 5 p.m., July 15, the Nana sent for the 

men and had them killed in his presence, and an 
hour later he ordered the Sipahi guard to shoot 
the women and children through the doors and 
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windows of the house. Some of the guard refused, 
even when threatened with death at the mouth of the 
cannon, others fired without aim, and eventually one 
of the Nana’s Maratha guard, two Muhammadan 
butchers from the city, and two peasants slaughtered 
our unhappy people with swords and knives, and 
closed up the building at night. Early next day 
the dead and dying (3 women could still speak, 
and 3 or 4 of the children were but little hurt) 
were thrown into an adjacent well. There was no 
mutilation, no dishonour attempted, but the horrible 
massacre, which appalled the whole civilised world, 
induced reprisals on many thousands who had never 
been near Cawnpur. 


CHAPTER V 


THE SIEGE OF ARAH — THE FAILURE OF A 
MUDDLED RELIEF EXPEDITION — VINCENT 
EYRE’S BRILLIANT SUCCESS 

THE PATNA DISTRICT 

I N 1857 Patna, which stands on the right or south 
bank of the Ganges, 370 miles north-west of 
Calcutta, contained 158,000 inhabitants, 38,000 of 
whom were Muhammadans. It was the stronghold in 
India of the extreme Moslem sect, called Wahabis. 
The garrison of Danapur, the cantonment i o miles to 
the west of the city, consisted of i English and 
3 Native battalions, and I company of British 
and I of Native artillery. Mr. Tayler, the Com- 
missioner of the district, was a man of energy and 
determination, with a sound knowledge of Native 
affairs. After the Meerut outbreak he frequently 
urged the disarming of the Sipahi battalions, but his 
advice was disregarded. He carried out, however, the 
disarmament of the citizens, and arrested many 
notables. When a rising occurred on July 3, by the 
help of 150 Sikhs, under Captain Rattray, Mr. Tayler 
put it down with a strong hand, and executed 14 out 
of 31 men he had arrested. 

The Government at Calcutta, which had the advice 
of the acting Commander-in-Chief, who, having been 
previously Chief Staff Officer of the Bengal Army, 
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was presumably acquainted with the character of its 
senior officers, threw the responsibility of deciding the 
question of disarming the Sipahis on the general, 
authorising him to retain the 5 th (Northumberland) 
Fusiliers, then on its way to Allahabad, at Danapur, 
so as to effect the disarming without bloodshed. The 
sound principle of delegating to the senior officer on 
the spot the deciding of important matters in critical 
times was here inapplicable, for the man in command 
was useless. The general, who had spent all his 
regimental service in a Sipahi battalion, had learnt to 
appreciate the good points of the men ; he could 
scarcely believe ill of them, and was mentally unable 
to formulate any decision; he hesitated, and let the 
battalion steam on up the river. Two days later, on 
July 24, he disembarked two companies of the 37th 
(Hampshire) Regiment. Then, again hesitating, he 
ordered the Sipahis to give up their percussion caps, 
but allowed them to retain their muskets. The caps 
in the magazine were removed to the European square, 
with only verbal protests from the Native soldiers ; but 
at I p.m. on July 25 the general ordered another 
parade of the Sipahi brigade without informing the 
Europeans, who were then at dinner. The officers 
commanding the Native regiments had been directed 
to collect the 15 percussion caps which each Sipahi 
carried in his pouch. When the order to hand them 
in was given, the Sipahis ran to the “ Bells of Arms,’* 
and, seizing the muskets, fired on their officers, but 
without hurting them. The general had gone on 
board a steamer without having left clear orders for 
the guidance of the next senior officer. The general’s 
written explanation of his conduct, submitted later, was 
that “he had no horse in the cantonment, his stable 
was two miles off, he could not walk far or much, and 
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he thought he would be most useful on the steamer/’ 
The Sipahis, unmolested, emptied their regimental store 
of percussion caps and marched for Arab, 35 miles to 
the westward. 

THE SIEGE OF ARAH 

Kunwar Singh, a tall, noble-looking Rajput, was 
determined in character, and, in spite of severe suffering 
from neuralgia, very active for a man seventy-five years 
of age. He was a powerful landowner near Arab, 
but the value of his estates, then in liquidation, had 
been greatly reduced by the Revenue system recently 
enforced. He had undertaken, early in 1857, to 
raise ;£'2 00,000 to pay off his debts, The Revenue 
Board, at a most inopportune moment, and in spite of 
the protests of the Commissioner, Mr. Tayler, had in- 
formed Kunwar Singh, just before the Meerut rising, 
that unless he found the money in a month they would 
take certain steps which he regarded as tantamount to 
sequestration. Naturally he became a rebel. He was 
a worthy antagonist, for he kept in safety a large 
number of native Christians who were in his power. 
When covering a retreat in April 1858, he was shot 
through the wrist; he ordered a follower to cut it 
off with his sword, and died the same night from 
hemorrhage. 

The Danapur Sipahis reached the Son River early 
on the 28th, and with the help of Kunwar Singh’s 
men, who collected boats, all had crossed by nightfall. 
The chief, being anxious to retain the Sipahis in 
Western Bihar, i.e. the Patna district, persuaded them 
to march to Arab in order to kill the Europeans, and 
seize the Treasury. They seized the money, but Mr. 
Tayler had sent over 50 of Rattray’s Sikhs, under 
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Jemadar Hukum Singh, who had fought against us in 
the Satlaj and Panjab campaigns. These, with the 
Arab. Christians, 9 Europeans, 6 Eurasians, a loyal 
Muhammadan gentleman, and a personal Native 
servant, made up a garrison 70 adults all told. 
They took post in the smaller of 2 houses in the 
garden of Mr. Vicars Boyle, a Civil engineer, then em- 
ployed in railway construction, who, in spite of ridicule, 
had fortified and provisioned the house with supplies, 
laying in also a store of powder and lead. The house 
was strongly built, 20 feet high, with a flat roof, Mr, 
Herwald Wake, the magistrate, took command ; Mr. 
Boyle, assisted by Mr. Colvin, Wake’s deputy, con- 
ducted the defence, and no trained soldiers ever did 
better work. 

The 3 battalions of mutineers, augmented by 
released jail prisoners and some of Kunwar Singh’s 
levies, formed up 600 yards from the post, and with 
bugles and drums playing, advanced in close order 
until they got to within 200 yards. Then, sounding 
the “ Charge,” they doubled up to the house, shouting, 
“ Death to them,” The Sikhs made no sign till the 
Sipahis were at close range, but then they poured on 
them so destructive a fire that they broke up without 
attempting to enter the building. They surrounded it 
in skirmishing order, but were unable to show them- 
selves in the open. 

The rebels mounted a 4-pounder on the roof of the 
larger house, 60 yards off ; but, having no trained 
gunners, their practice was very bad, many of the 
balls passing over the defenders. The projectiles were 
weights taken from shops in the town and roughly 
hammered into balls. Moreover, the Judge, who was 
an expert rifle shot, made it dangerous for any rebel to 
show himself on the roof. Next day another 4-pounder 
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opened fire through a hole in the garden wall, only 
1 5 yards distant, and riddled the house, but without 
causing any casualties. Then an attempt was made to 
smoke out the garrison. A large heap of firewood 
collected during the night was covered with red pepper 
plant and fired, but the wind drove the smoke away to 
the camp of the rebels. Some Sikhs in their ranks 
tried to win over their countrymen, to whom they 
appealed in the name of their common religion, country, 
and personal interest, every Sikh being promised 500 
rupees if the Christians were surrendered. Then the 
Civil officials only were demanded, a free passage to 
Danapur for all others being promised. All these 
appeals were made and reiterated, but in vain. The 
loyal Sikhs rejected with equal determination daily 
overtures to surrender, and in sallies secured some more 
food. At midnight of the 29th-30th heavy firing was 
heard a mile off ; but the garrison's hopes of relief were 
dashed as the sound died away. A wounded Sikh 
from a defeated relief column, crawling through the 
rebel force into Arah-house, some hours later, told how 
die failure had occurred. 

A MUDDLED RELIEF EXPEDITION FAILS 

On the evening of July 27 a steamer carrying 200 
of the 37th (Hampshire) Regiment, sent from Danapur 
to relieve Arah, grounded on a sandbank, and the 
general in the first instance resolved to recall the troops. 
Later on he sent 150 of the loth (Lincolnshire) 
Regiment, and 70 Sikhs to reinforce the party, and the 
united force (415 all told) landed at 2 p.m. on the 29th, 
17 miles from Arab. The men were about to eat 
their first meal that day, when the advanced guard 
opened fire on some Sipahis, who retreated. The force 
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then moved on, and about midnight had got to within 
a mile of Arah-house, when, being without an advanced 
guard or scouts, it walked into an ambush. A storm of 
bullets fired by an invisible enemy at close range in 
front, and from a dense mango grove on a flank, killed 
the commander and several officers. The troops, after 
the first surprise, collected in groups, and fired in all 
directions. Soon they were reassembled by sound of 
bugle in a field, where, although the British white 
uniforms offered a clear mark to the unseen Sipahis, 
they held their ground in a large dry tank till daylight, 
when the troops started back for the Son River. It was 
preceded, accompanied, and followed by 5000 of the 
enemy, who occupied houses, broken ground, and mud 
walls, and fired continuously at the retreating column. 

The British troops, in spite of heavy losses, retained 
generally their formation, and occasionally made 
bayonet charges, when the Sipahis always fled. 

There were many brave deeds done in that retreat. July 1857 
Mr. Ross Mangles, of the Civil Service, carried and 
supported by turns a wounded soldier for 5 miles. 

Private Dempsey and another soldier of the loth 
(Lincolnshire) Regiment carried by turns Ensign 
Erskine, who had been mortally wounded. It was, 
however, mainly owing to the discipline, calm courage, 
and military training of the Sikh detachment of 70 
men, acting as rearguard, that the remnant of this 
muddled expedition regained the Ganges. They never 
lost formation, never hurried the pace. Many of their 
white fellow-soldiers, some wounded, others exhausted, 
were saved by the Panjabis. One of them gave moral 
as well as physical support to a young Briton who, 
exhausted, sat down to die. “ Cheer up ! come on ! do 
not despair ! ” said the Sikh as he gave him an arm. 

“ Rest assured, when I see you cannot go farther, I’ll 
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save you from those brutes by putting a bullet through 
your head.” That Briton reached the boats. 

When the famishing but still resolute soldiers got 
back to the river, the water had fallen, and all but five 
boats were aground. The thatched roofs of some of 
those afloat now caught fire. The enemy followed up 
closely, killing, with many others, Lieutenant Ingelby, 
who was the last man to jump into the water. The 
losses incurred in attempting to float the boats were 
greater than in the retreat of 1 6 miles. Mr. McDonell, 
of the Civil Service, received the Victoria Cross for 
cutting away the lashing of a laden boat under heavy 
fire, as did also Mr. Ross Mangles for his brave deed. 
Three unwounded officers out of 15, 50 unwounded 
and 150 wounded soldiers out of 4 1 5 men, who had 
started on the expedition, mustered on the far bank, 
and then drifted down in the boats to Danapur. 

The attacks on Mr. Vicars Boyle’s house proceeded, 
but the deficiency of food and water was more serious 
for the defenders, who now sunk a well, 1 8 feet deep. 
They made up cartridges from the powder, and cast 
bullets from the lead Mr. Boyle had stored ; and by a 
sally they obtained 4 sheep. On August 2, when the 
garrison were contemplating an attempt to cut their way 
out, the sound of approaching firing was again heard. 

THE RELIEF OF ARAH BY MAJOR VINCENT EYRE 

Major Vincent Eyre, Bengal Artillery, who had 
been recalled from Burma, reached Baksar, on the 
Ganges, on July 28, with the men of his battery, 
but without draught animals for the guns. He was a 
man in the highest sense of the word, and endowed 
with great natural talents: During the first Afghan 
war when Muhammad Akbar Khan demanded married 
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British officers as hostages, he was the only officer 
who with his wife and child accepted his general’s 
appeal for volunteers, answering, “ Yes, if it is to be 
productive of great good.” Eyre heard on July 29, 
while waiting for 150 men, of the 5th (Northumber- 
land) Fusiliers, who were steaming up the Ganges, 
that Arab, 45 miles to ^the eastward, still held out. 

He landed the Fusiliers and his guns, and selected 
from the Government establishment oxen to drag the 
guns, and carts for ammunition and supplies; and 
Mr. Bax (later Bax- Ironside), the district Magistrate, 
borrowed 4 elephants for general transport purposes 
from the Rajah of Dumrao. 

Eyre informed the general at Danapur that he 
intended to move on Arab. He received discouragfng 
letters after he had marched, but these did not deter 
him. He had started at sunset on the 3 1 st with 
6 officers, 18 mounted volunteers, 40 gunners, with 
3 guns, and 154 Fusiliers. The tracks were heavy, 
and, the bullocks being unused to work in team, pro- 
gress was painfully slow ; but he moved on until he 
reached Shahpur, 28 miles from Baksar. There he Aug. 1857 
heard of the disaster to the first relief column, but 
he marched on till sunset. Starting again at daylight 
on August 2, he met the enemy almost immediately. 

They occupied in great force a wood in front, flanked 
by inundated rice-fields. The rebels advanced on 
both flanks, when Eyre, his guns covered by the 5 th 
Fusiliers massing on their centre, attacked those in the 
wood; and the rebels, unable with their smooth-bore 
muskets to contend with the men using rifles, fell back 
two miles on Bibiganj, while Eyre halted to rest his 
men and the oxen. The rebels were now on the far 
bank of a river, the bridge had been destroyed, and 
strong intrenchments covered the approaches. 
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Eyre moved a mile to his flank, where a railway 
embankment in course of construction offered a direct 
road to Arab, guided by Mr. Charles Kelly, a civilian 
who commanded a dozen Baksar Volunteers, and 
whose local knowledge was now as useful as his 
distinguished gallantry in fighting, and his cheerful 
readiness under exhausting work, had been inspiring 
to all in the little forces. He was twenty-four years of 
age, a remarkable type of manly beauty, and, as one of 
the survivors writes, “ the very Ajax of the column.” 
Mr. Kelly guided well, but the rebels, having a shorter 
distance to march, occupied an angle of a thick wood 
abutting on the embankment before Eyre got up, 
while Kunwar Singh's Irregulars attacked the rear of 
the column. For an hour a hot fire was kept up, 
when Captain the Hon. E. P. R. li. Hastings, acting 
as Volunteer Staff Officer, brought word to Eyre that 
the Fusiliers were losing ground. Eyre, having no 
artillery officer, was obliged to remain with his guns 
and to lay the guns himself. He had twice repulsed 
by case-shot attacks pushed to within 6o yards ; and 
the situation was critical. Eyre, never hesitating, 
ordered a bayonet charge. The Fusiliers, extended 
in a long thin line, closed in rapidly, and, gallantly 
led by L’Estrangc and Hastings in front of the flanks, 
jumped across the stream narrowed by the embank- 
ment, and, with a loud cheer, rushed at more than 
20 times their numbers. The rebels fled panic-stricken, 
punished by the fire of Eyre's guns. He then marched 
on till nightfall, but when only 4 miles from Arab 
he came to an impassable torrent. His men, however, 
by working all night, and throwing bricks, stacked for 
building a railway bridge, into the stream, narrowed 
it sufficiently to make a rough bridge. At nightfall 
the besieged had sent out a reconnoitring party, and 
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found the rebels had fled, leaving' a loaded powder-hose 
all ready for a mine which had been carried up to the 
foundations of the house. Next morning Eyre’s force 
marched unopposed into Arab. 

REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS 

There was no intended cruelty on the part of our 
ofiBcers, but by a drumhead court-martial, on which 
the Judge and the Magistrate sat under Major Eyre 
as President, drastic punishment was meted out to 
many rebels, against whom the townspeople eagerly 
testified, and in most cases capital punishment fol- 
lowed. Those ordered to be “taken away” were led 
to the garden of Arah-house and hanged, or in effect 
strangled. Many asked permission to adjust the rope 
around their necks : ail met death with dignity. 
Indeed, Asiatics give Europeans object-lessons in that 
respect. An old man, while awaiting his turn on the 
gallows, and witnessing the painful struggles of a man 
dying in the air, opening his kummerbund, took out 
all his property, three rupees, and said calmly, “ This 
is my will ! I give one rupee for prayers for my 
soul, one I leave for charitable purposes, and the third 
I bequeath to the man who hangs me.” This decorum 
was in marked contrast with the bestial fury of other 
Natives in the neighbourhood, who, a few days previously, 
dishonoured our dead. Just outside the town the 
road was bordered by fine tamarind trees, to the 
branches of which the naked corpses of 104 British 
soldiers, killed in the abortive relief expedition, were 
suspended. In many instances the bodies must have 
been brought some distance to the spot. 

On the return march, a month later, there was a 
pleasant episode, the recalling of which lightens the 
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painful history of retributive slaughter. When Eyre 
was advancing on Arab, a rebel mounted scout was 
chased and overtaken by the mounted Volunteers 
acting as advanced guard. One riding at him did 
no damage, and the rebel, having wounded the 
Volunteer’s horse, dismounted and stood at bay in a 
boggy field. After several pistols had been fired at 
him, he was knocked down by a bullet, which fractured 
his arm. He was interrogated, but would not speak. 
Dr. Eteson, the assistant-surgeon of Eyre’s battery, 
put the arm in splints, and propped the rebel up 
against a tree, A month later, when Eyre’s column 
returned, and the villagers brought the rebel scout for 
inspection, the arm was doing well. 

None of the subordinates, neither L’Estrange, who 
led the undaunted Fusiliers, nor Captain Hakings, who 
had collected the transport for the march, nor Mr. 
Kelly, the heroic civilian, were rewarded ; and but for 
an accidental meeting with Sir Hugh Rose, Eyre 
would have been forgotten, since the incapable general 
of Danapur was soon afterwards dismissed from his 
post, and the services of those who worked under him 
were disregarded. Ten years after the Mutiny Sir 
Hugh Rose (Lord Strathnairn) accidentally met Eyre 
in Pall Mall, and asked, “ How is Lady Eyre ? " 
“Who is that?” “Why, your wife.” “Oh! Mrs. 
Eyre is well, thank you.” Sir Hugh was in England 
at the time of the Arab episodes, going to Bombay 
later in the Mutiny, but, like many other officers, he 
appreciated Eyre’s glorious success where another had 
failed. He went straight to the Horse Guards, and 
got the omission rectified in an early Gazette. 
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DEHLI— THE BRITISH POSITION OUTSIDE THE 
CITY— LINES OF COMMUNICATION GUARDED 
BY SIKHS— PROPOSED ASSAULT ABANDONED 
—DEATH OF GENERAL BARNARD— CAPTURE 
OF LUDLOW CASTLE 

THE BRITISH POSITION 

A t the end of Chapter III it was shown how 
General Barnard, after his victory at Badli-ki- 
Serai, pressed on and took up a position overlooking 
the bloodstained capital of the north-west of India. 

Dehli was about 6-|- miles in circumference with 
150,000 inhabitants, nearly equally divided as to 
religion. The city is built on a plain, enclosed on 
three sides by stone walls 1 1 feet thick on top, 1 5 feet 
below, 1 6 feet high, with ditches 2 5 feet wide and 1 6 feet 
deep. On the east side the unfordable river Jamnah 
washed a much lower wall. A rocky ridge, some 50 
feet above the plain, starting from the bank of the 
river north of Dehli, runs southward for about 2 1 miles, 
offering a good defensive position, which was indeed 
essential until September, when the arrival of a Siege 
train and reinforcements from the Panjab enabled the 
actual siege to be undertaken. The troops encamped 
to the westward of the Ridge on the lines of the 
Native brigade which had mutinied, occupying the 
crest with strong pickets, which were later pushed 
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forward as more troops arrived. Between the Ridge 
and the city, 1200 yards distant from the British right 
or south flank, the ground was thickly covered by 
houses, and walled-in gardens. The weak point of the 
position was the extreme right, behind which the 
suburb of Sabzi Mandi, with numerous strongly-built 
houses and leafy gardens occupied by the enemy, 
enabled them to threaten our communications with the 
Panjab by the road which is engineered through the 
southern edge of the Ridge, 900 yards south of Hindu 
Rao’s house, the key of the position. This, the country- 
house of a great Maratha noble, stood on the highest 
point of the south-west end of the ridge, the ground 
falling away sharply to the Ambala road. Four 
hundred yards south of the Ambala road the Dehli 
Canal runs from the westward past 4 villages, the 
principal of which was Kishanganj, nearly due eastwards 
through the city, and into the Jamnah River near the 
Calcutta Gate. Half a mile south of the canal the 
ground rises again, and on its summit, i|- miles from 
Hindu Rao’s house, stood a large mosque, surrounded 
by strongly-built walls, called the Idgah. 

The position near Hindu Rao’s house was occupied 
by the Sirmur Gurka battalion, under Major Charles 
Reid, who had served in the Sindh, Satlaj and 
Burmese wars, and was as cool in council and in 
action as he was resolute in the most desperate cir- 
cumstances. He commanded not only at Hindu Rao’s 
house, where he personally repulsed 26 attacks, but 
later all pickets near to it, and never left his position 
till he was severely wounded when commanding a 
column in the final assault. Major Reid must have 
had an uncomfortable residence, for it was bombarded 
for two and a half months, one round shot alone killing 
9 and wounding 5 of our people, 2 being officers. The 
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Gurka battalion, 490 strong, lost 320 men killed 
and wounded ; but 1 80 of the indomitable little hill- 
men who were sick and wounded asked permission to 
leave hospital for the final assault. 

Half a mile north of Hindu Rao’s house, where a road 
crossed the Ridge, was a mosque, which, though not in 
repair, afforded some accommodation, and its thick walls 
made it a strong defensive outpost. Half a mile still 
farther northwards, where another road crossed the 
Ridge, was a strong double-storied building, called the 
Flag-Staff Tower, also affording a good post for defence. 

The troops on the Ridge must, however, have retired 
for want of food had not the chiefs of the Cis Satlaj, 
or protected Sikh States, kept open the road from the 
Panjab, down which was sent not only all food supplies, 
but the two siege trains and ammunition from Phhur 
and Firuzpur. It was Mr. (later Lord) Metcalfe who, 
in 1808, at the age of twenty-three, being sent by the 
Governor-General, Lord Minto, on a mission to Ranjit 
Singh, “ The Lion of the Panjab,” by a singular 
mixture of patience and courage protected the Rajah 
of Patiala and the minor chiefs, who lived between the 
Satlaj and the Jamnah, against “The Lion,” and 
Patiala has for 150 years faithfully acknowledged 
the obligation. In the mutiny the rulers of Jliind, 
Nabha, and Nawab of Karnal, an influential local 
landowner, all followed Patiala’s example. Mr. Barnes, 
the Commissioner, Mr. Douglas Forsyth, Deputy 
Commissioner of Ambala, and Mr. G. H. Ricketts, 
Deputy Commissioner for Lodiana, were all supported 
by the principal Sikhs, although the King of Dehli had 
written to them a command to return to the allegiance 
of their rightful monarch. Mr. Forsyth asked the 
Maharajah of Patiala, “ Which side does your 
Highness intend to take ? ” He answered, “ My 
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brother, here, is a partisan of the King of Dehli, but 
I am loyal to the Government,” and throughout he 
acted up to his ‘ promise. He was young, and his 
loyalty is the more creditable because the feeling of his 
relatives, and of the mass of his people, was hostile, as is 
shown by the fact that while the Maharajah maintained 
5000 men in guarding our line of communications, 
none of his countrymen would enlist in our levies. 

The Rajah of Nabha was still younger, not only in 
his age, nineteen years, but in character. His people 
were inimical and his advisers disloyal at heart. The 
smaller Sikh States followed Patiala’s example, but it 
must be admitted that the recorded views of the Jhind 
Rajah had much influence over all the Cis Satlaj 
princes. His territory was the nearest to Dehli, and 
being a clever man of great experience, he saw farther 
in the political horizon than did his brother chiefs. 
Major Hodson was sent to him by General Anson at 
the outbreak, and enlisted some useful men. The Rajah 
was present in the action at Badli-ki-Serai, 9 miles 
outside Dehli. He saw the Bengal (Royal Munster) 
Fusiliers capture the town, he followed closely the 
75 th (1st Gordon Highland) Regiment, storming the 
battery in front, and then the fortified Serai. After 
he had been for some time on the Ridge he wrote 
letters to Patiala, Nabha, and other leaders of the Sikhs, 
and a copy of that sent to Nabha was passed into 
the office of the Deputy Commissioner at Lodiana. 

Jhind stated fully the very great difficulties to be 
overcome by the British troops. He then described 
vividly how he had witnessed the capture of the battery 
and of the strong building at Badli-ki-Serai, and his 
astonishment when the foremost stormers fell dead 
still clutching their rifles, that there was no check till 
the Serai was captured. He concluded by expressing a 
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decided opinion that a nation with such soldiers would 
certainly eventually win in the struggle for supremacy. 

In the fort at Lodiana there were three companies 
of the 3rd Bengal Native Infantry under Lieutenant 
Yorke, to whom the men had confided their intention 
of rising when the battalion did, yet they remained 
outwardly respectful, always placing a chair for him 
when he visited them on several occasions. Eventually, 
however, they all mutinied. 

Mr, Thornton, an A.ssistant Commissioner in the 
Lodiana office, had ridden very early on June 8 to June 8 
the fort at Philur, where he heard of the outbreak at ^^^57 
Jalandha, and waited on the north bank of the Satlaj 
until he saw the mutineers received as guests by the 
3rd Bengal Native Infantry in the Philur cantonment. 

Mr. Thornton then removed with his own hands the 
northern end of the bridge of boats, and thus cut off 
the communication with the south ; he then rode back 
to Lodiana to report. 

The mutineers, unmolested by troops from Jalandha, 
marched four miles up stream to the Kureana ferry, in 
a bend of the river, where Lord Lake had forded it in 
1805, when following Holkar’s Marathas. The feny- 
men and boats had been brought over to the south or 
Lodiana side of the main channel of the river by the 
Deputy Commissioner’s order. 

There were in 1857 several subsidiary channels. 

After the melting of the Tibetan snows there was 
occasionally difficulty in crossing the main channel, 
for the river in traversing Kashmir falls from 100 to 
150 feet in a mile, producing in its course through the 
east of the Panjab, when the water first rushes down, 
a crested wave of current from 3 to 4 feet in height. 

The mutineers found a boat on the northern bank into 
which a number of men crowded, but when it was in 
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the swirl of waters iti midstream it capsized, and all the 
Sipahis were drowned. 

The boatmen lived on the northern bank, and the 
mutineers, marching the ferrymen’s wives down to the 
bank, vowed they should be killed unless the boats 
were brought over, which was done. This, however, 
caused so much delay that 400 mutineers were left on 
the northern bank at nightfall. 

The following is a notable example of what was done 
by a member of the Civil Service, and is narrated as a 
type of many remarkable deeds performed in Upper 
India; in the Bengal Civil Service alone, 37 out of 180, 
as recorded in the Haileybury Chapel, having given their 
lives in maintaining Great Britain’s rule in Hindustan. 

When Mr. Thornton reached Mr. Ricketts’ house, 
Captain Rothney and Lieutenant Williams of Rothney’s 
Sikhs were there. The battalion had day by day done 
the same long stages which rendered the march of the 
Guides famous. Rothney’s battalion leaving Jalandha 
overnight had covered the 34 miles’ distance, with 
halts of ten minutes only, and had crossed the Philur 
bridge two hours before the boats were cast adrift. 

The Deputy Commissioner, taking three small 
companies under Lieutenant Williams, marched down 
the raised causeway road from Lodiana to the left 
bank of the Satlaj, to endeavour to prevent the 
Jalandha mutineers crossing the river until they were 
overtaken by British troops. 

When Mr. Ricketts heard Mr. Thornton’s news he 
had sent a requisition to the Rajah of Nabha, who was 
living in the same camp, for 2 guns and 2 well 
armed and drilled companies of Sikhs, and a troop of 
Sikh cavalry to follow him. The Rajah had about 
800 men in camp, but most of them were untrained 
matchlock-men. 
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The Nabha Rajah, or his ministers, sent 40 
antrained men on ponies, 150 matchlock-men, a small 
gun drawn by ponies, and a 9-pounder gun drawn by 
4 camels, to follow Mr. Ricketts. He crossed the 
main stream in a boat, and, wading through the minor 
channels, walked to the fort at Philur, in which there 
was a British garrison, and learnt that the mutineers 
had gone to a ferry 4 miles up stream, where 
the width of the river narrows in a re-entering 
angle. 

The Deputy Commissioner and Lieutenant Williams 
having marched back, at 10 p.m. came on 1600 
mutineers, lying down on the south bank of the river. 
The small gun was fired while being unlimbered when 
the ponies ran away, and the Sipahis carried the gun 
to Dehli, whence it was brought back eventually to the 
Rajah after the mutiny. Mr. Ricketts supervised the 
camel gun detachment, which was so untrained that 
the gunners when loading did not know which end of 
the “ fixed ammunition ” (powder wad and shot being 
in one bag) should be put first into the gun. Then the 
layer pointed the muzzle in the air, but when this was 
corrected the gun detachment stood up manfully till 
their 21 rounds had been expended, one man being 
killed and all but one man wounded. The matchlock- 
men and those on ponies disappeared on the first 
musket being fired, but Rothney’s Sikhs under Williams 
remained perfectly steady, although spread out in 
extended order. Williams was shot through the body 
and could not go on service again. Mr. Ricketts saw 
him carried off on a camel before he withdrew the Sikhs 
and the 9-pounder gun at midnight to the westward. 
The senior Natives in charge of the men on ponies 
and on the guns were both hit, and were carried off by 
the Nabha men. The mutineers then hurried off to 
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Lodiana, whence the Treasure had been removed a 
week earlier ; but the three companies detachment, 3rd 
Bengal Infantry, had collected vast quantities of 
supplies, which were not removed when the force 
reunited, and leaving Lodiana at 5 p.m. next day 
moved in a compact body without pillaging or 
molesting anyone on their march. It transpired later 
that although the mutineers carried 60 rounds of ball 
ammunition, those attacked by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and Lieutenant Williams fired it all away in two 
hours, and in loading up their reserve in waggons at 
Jalandha they inadvertently took blank ammunition. 

The mutiny occurred early on the night of the 7 th. 
The British troops from Jalandha arrived at Lodiana 
after the mutineers had left at 5 p.m, on the 9th. The 
distance is about 34 miles, so had any ordinary officer 
been in command at Jalandha the 2000 men might 
have been destroyed without any serious loss to our 
troops. The Civil and Military authorities at Lodiana 
begged the general to send on his Fanjab cavalry and 
Horse battery in pursuit. He sent, at 2 a.m. next 
day, some infantry, which having marched 12 miles, 
halted. He was superseded on arrival at Ambala. 

On June 9, the day after the force arrived on the 
Ridge, the Guide Corps, consisting of 3 troops of horse 
and 6 companies of infantry, raised on the borders 
of Afghanistan, under Captain Daly, joined from 
Mardan, near Peshawar, having covered 580 miles 
in 22 days, the most remarkable march recorded in 
hot weather. The infantry were helped on three or four 
occasions by camel and pony-carriage when passing 
populous towns. Three hours after the corps came 
into camp the men engaged cheerily in a hand-to-hand 
struggle, and repulsed a sortie. Next day about 6 p.m. 
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the rebels attacked a picket of the Gurkas, and as the 
opposing bodies drew near, called to Reid's men, 
“Come to us.” “Yes, we are coming,” was the 
answer, but a well-directed volley at 20 yards’ distance 
killing a number, the rebels fled, and were pursued up 
to the walls. 

On the 1 2th, for the third day in succession, another 
and more determined sortie was made. Metcalfe House 
stood 1000 yards east of the Flag-Staff Tower, in a 
thickly-wooded park, between the Ridge, and the 
Jamnah. The mutineers, utilising the cover, got up 
on the crest of the position unperceived, and, falling on 
a picket composed of two guns, a company of the 7Sth 
(ist Gordon Highlanders), killed the captain and several 
gunners, the guns being saved by a determined counter 
attack of the 7Sth men. Supports then coming up 
drove the enemy back into the city, but some few bold 
rebels were killed amongst our tents. 

Later in the day a belated attack on Hindu Rao’s 
house, planned to be simultaneous with that on the 
75 th picket, was vigorously repulsed by the ist Bengal 
(ist Royal Munster) Fusiliers. This failure by the 
rebels in timing their sorties was fortunate for us, as 
when all the pickets were supported there was no 
available reserve. Indeed, when the alarm was sounded 
there was scarcely a man in camp. The Siege train 
available consisted of eight 1 8-pounders, four 8-inch 
and twelve 5|-inch mortars, manned by 150 Europeans, 
mainly recruits. This situation induced the general, 
influenced by some young officers, to approve of an 
assault on the city. Two gates were to be blown in, 
and then all the European infantry available, number- 
ing 1000, were to force an entrance, while the Natives, 
some of whom were untrustworthy, took charge of the 
Ridge, and the camp. Shortly before midnight on 
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June 13-14, Brigadier-General Graves, who had not 
been properly instructed as to the assault, declining to 
act on a verbal order to send away all the Europeans 
on picket on the Ridge, rode to Sir Henry Barnard’s 
tent. General Barnard asked Graves, who, having 
commanded the Native brigade which had mutinied 
on May 1 1 , was well acquainted with the city, “ What 
is your view as to the chances of our assault being 
successful?” Graves answered, “You may capture 
the city by surprise, but whether you can hold it is 
another question.” Some of the young officers who had 
suggested the attempt, now coming into the tent, urged 
the assault should be delivered, but Sir Henry, who 
had himself doubted the wisdom of the orders he had 
issued, hesitated, and before the conference ended day 
was breaking, and the assaulting columns were with- 
drawn. This decision, considered by the light of the 
difficulties experienced in September by treble the 
force which then stormed the city, was fortunate. 

Three days after the projected assault was aban- 
doned, the picket which had been posted at Metcalfe 
House was heavily attacked, but the mutineers were 
repulsed after a determined fight. During the night, 
June 16-17, rebel working parties erected two groups 
of batteries on the Idgah Hill, a continuation of the 
Ridge a mile south of the Ambala road, from which 
guns would enfilade the Hindu Rao house position. 
Sir Henry Barnard sent Major Tombs, Bengal Horse 
Artillery, with 400 infantry of the King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps, and Bengal (Royal Munster) Fusiliers, 20 
sappers, 30 Guides horsemen, and Major Reid, with 
the Sirmur Gurkas, to destroy the works. Tombs, 
pushing back the enemy through a succession of 
gardens, reached with infantry the Idgah Mosque, which 
was surrounded by loopholed walls. He then sent 
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back for 2 guns, and after a brief cannonade, ordered 
the King’s Royal Rifle Corps to advance and fire into 
the loopholes, while a bag of gunpowder was placed 
against the gates. They were blown in and all the 
Sipahi garrison killed, a captured gun being brought 
back to camp. Major Tombs, who led with distin- 
guished courage, had 2 horses killed under him, 
making 5 in one month. Major Reid was equally 
successful ; he destroyed the unfinished batteries, killing 
31 Sipahis at one spot, who fought bravely with 
bayonets and swords to defend their work, and lost 
heavily. 

It was generally assumed in the camp on the Ridge 
that the rebels in the city were supplied with news 
by the 9th Irregulars, some of whom went over to 
the enemy. On the other hand. Major Hoclson kept 
his superiors fully informed of nearly every important 
decision taken by the King and his advisers. Sir 
Henry Lawrence, when President of the Panjab Board, 
had a Muhammadan writer in his employment, a man 
of great ability but so unscrupulous that John Lawrence, 
on becoming Chief Commissioner, dismissed him. His 
ruling passion was avarice, and on this failing Plodson 
played. This secret agent had his own postal runners, 
and being on intimate terms with the King’s chief 
adviser, was enabled to obtain and send out valuable 
information. 

At daylight on June 19 the pickets were reinforced, 
as a spy had given notice of an impending attack, to 
be headed by two battalions of mutineers just arrived 
from Nasirabad. A large body of the enemy threatened 
the position near Hindu Rao’s house, while some newly 
joined battalions passing Sabzimaridi moved northwards 
along the Najafgarh canal, which runs nearly parallel 
to, and three-quarters of a mile to the west of, the 
7 
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Ridge, surprising the camel-drivers, whose animals were 
feeding on the plain. It was late in the afternoon ere 
the rebels developed their attack near the Ochter- 
lony garden, 3000 yards in rear of the British camp. 
At one time they had nearly captured one of Major 
Tombs’s guns, shooting down his men from some 
adjacent bushes, when Captain Daly came up with 
a few Guides cavalry, and Tombs observed, “ Daly, 
unless you charge, my guns will be taken.” Daly, 
followed by a dozen men, galloped into the bush, and 
though he was severely wounded, the diversion saved 
the guns. Brigadier Hope Grant, commanding the 
cavalry brigade, had some remarkable escapes, and a 
grape-shot cut away his pistol worn on the waist. 

While daylight lasted, the cavalry by vigorous 
charges kept the rebels back ; but the struggle was 
maintained till 1 1 p.m., and after dark the enemy’s 
infantry advanced on the flanks of our horsemen. 
Hope Grant, seeing two of his guns surrounded by 
rebels, collected a few men and charged into the midst 
of the foe. A Sipahi firing close to him shot the 
horse through the body behind Grant’s leg, but the 
gallant animal struggled on for 50 yards through 
the crowd of infantry and then fell dead. Hope 
Grant was closely followed by his orderly, Rouper 
Khan, most of whose regiment had joined the rebels, 
and by Privates T, Handcock and J. Purcell, 9th 
Lancers. The latter’s horse was killed at the same 
moment as Grant’s. Handcock begged the Brigadier 
to take his horse and escape, but Grant declined to 
save his own life by the self-sacrifice of a comrade. 
Rouper Khan also beseeched Hope Grant to escape 
on his horse, saying, “Take my horse, Sahib, it is 
your only chance of life;” but Grant, refusing, caught 
the orderly’s horse by the tail, and was thus dragged 
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out of the struggling crowd. The darkness favoured 
their escape, and the uniform of the Native cavalry was 
so similar in appearance that some time later Hodson, 
in daylight, unwittingly rode alongside of and talked 
with the men of a rebel regiment. 

The 9th Lancers, under Lieutenant-Colonel Yule, 
and the Guides cavalry made several gallant charges 
that evening. Daly had to be carried away to hospital, 
and Colonel Yule, who had slain 3 rebels in single 
combat at Badli-ki-Serai, was killed. The day had 
been intensely hot, and at midnight the exhausted 
contending forces lay down on the ground to rest 
where they had fought. 

There was, howevei*, but little unbroken rest for the 
senior officers on the Ridge, for they all realised that 
the maintenance of the British position necessitated 
a renewal of the struggle as soon as the defenders 
could see their innumerable foes, who must be driven 
away from the rear of the camp, however serious might 
be the sacrifice of the daily diminishing number of 
Effectives. 

Soon after daylight next morning, however, the 
rebels retired into the city. Brigadier Hope Grant 
thanked Trooper Rouper Khan next day, forcing a 
monetary reward on him, but the high-class Muham- 
madan returned it at once through his commanding 
officer, and later he received the Order of Merit. 

On the 2 3rd, the centenary of Plassey, the mutineers, 
who by the mismanagement of an obstinate and dull 
British general, had been allowed to march unmolested 
out of Jalandhar, assaulted the Hindu Rao house position 
from noon till sunset, and so determinedly, charging 
again and again, that the result was doubtful, until 
supports arrived, and enabled Major Reid to repulse the 
attack. These supports, 75 th (ist Gordon Highlanders) 
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Regiment and 2nd Bengal (Munster) Fusiliers, number- 
ing 350 Europeans and 500 Sikhs, had only just come 
into camp after a march of 20 miles. The thermometer 
stood at 140° F., and the soldiers had not eaten that 
day, so the suffering was great ; 5 out of 10 officers 
got sunstroke, and many men. The enemy suffered 
severely, leaving 400 dead in the Sabzimandi houses. 
The Guides breaking into one house found 50 
Hindustanis, who asked for mercy but in vain, for all 
were killed. From this time the village was occupied 
by intrenched pickets. 

On July 5 Sir Henry Barnard, exhausted by bodily 
exertion and mental anxiety precluding sleep, died of 
cholera, and his successor, who was in bad health, left 
for the hills ten days later, putting Brigadier- General 
Archdale Wilson in command. The day after the 
Sabzimandi struggle. General Neville Chamberlain 
arrived in camp to act as Deputy Adjutant- General, 
bringing with him Lieutenant A. Taylor, Bengal 
Engineers, who had been employed in the siege of 
Multan in 1848. Major W. G. J. Mayhew, Deputy 
Adjutant- General, who had been appointed to succeed 
Colonel Chester, the Adjutant-General who was killed 
at Badli-ki-Serai, was detained in Calcutta, by Lord 
Canning’s request, to superintend the equipping and 
sending forward of the expected British regiments. 
Now, with reinforcements sent by Sir John Lawrence, 
the British force amounted to 6600 men of all arms. 
Simultaneously, the Rohilkhand mutineers, a cavalry 
regiment, 4 battalions and 8 guns, marched into Dehli, 
bringing the rebel army up to 30,000 men. 

The arrival of Brigadier-General Chamberlain had 
been anxiously awaited by all the senior officers, who 
realised that the health of the general in command 
had broken down. In the character of Neville 
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Chamberlain there was the unusual combination of 
reckless personal courage in action and careful 
reasoned judgment in council. He was appointed 
Chief of the Staff to the Force on the Ridge, and 
severely wounded three weeks later, in leading a 
charge of a small body of troops. From that time 
till the capture of the city he could help only by 
the expression of his strong persistent resolution. 
Lieutenant (now General Sir A., G.C.B.) Taylor, Bengal 
Engineers, who exercised an influence in the fall 
of Dehli out of all proportion to his rank, remained 
at duty, escaping wounds until nearly the end of the 
siege in spite of the daily opportunities he gave 
to the mutineers to end his career. He was the^ 
^nly young Sapper with experience of similar work, i 
having served at the siege of Multan in 1848. When 
he reached the camp on the Ridge no attempt had 
been made to link up by breastworks the defensible 
picquet posts, so “ Ration ” and all other " carrying 
parties ” were constantly under fire. This error was 
now immediately corrected, and when the actual siege 
was begun six weeks later, the labour controlled by 
Taylor and in the Engineer Park Lieutenant H. A. 
(now Major-General) Brownlow, under whom all the 
Siege materials were made up, amounted to 156 
Bengal Sappers, a faithful remnant of the Rurki 
battalion, 800 Muzbee Sikh pioneers, and 1100 local 
day labourers, who, attracted by the high rate of pay, 
worked steadily under a heavy and destructive fire. 
When a man was killed his comrades wept for a 
minute or two, and then placing the corpse aside, 
resumed work with spade and shovel, remarking, It 
is the will of God our brother should die.” 

On July 9 Major Tombs and Lieutenant Flills 
(General Sir Hills- Johnes) won the Victoria Cross. 
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Hills was on picket with 2 guns of Major Tombs’s 
troop in a hollow on the right rear of the camp, three- 
quarters of a mile west of the Ridge and midway 
between “the Mound” and the canal. The 8th 
Irregulars had mutinied to a man, and thought they 
could win over the 9th Irregulars. This distinguished 
regiment had given many officers, European and 
Native, to the 8th; the uniforms of the corps were 
similar and great friendship existed between the men, 
who were in constant communication, although the 
influence of Ressaldars Major Bahadur AH, and Wazir 
Khan prevented the 9th being outwardly disloyal. 
In the afternoon, in a downpour of rain, about two 
squadrons, 8th Irregulars, riding at “ The walk,” 
approached Hills’s picket in a column of Threes {i,e, 
six abreast) without attracting the notice of Europeans, 
until they were close up, when Lieutenant Hills 
realised what was about to happen. Ordering his 
two guns to unlimber, to gain time, he, a man of 
small stature but large heart, rode alone into the 
leading “Threes” (6 men). The European cavalry 
escort to the guns (except the officer and 2 privates), 
and the detachment of i gun, fled like cowards. 
Hills cut down one trooper, hit another, and was then 
rolled over with his horse, over which the enemy 
galloped. He struggled up, and, while recovering 
his sword, which was 10 yards away, was attacked 
by 2 mounted rebels and i on foot. He seized one 
assailant’s spear by the left hand and hit two other 
men, the first with a shot from a pistol, and the second 
with a deep gash with the sword. The first antagonist 
again attacked him, but was cut down. The foot-man 
now wrenched Hills’s sword away, and though Hills hit 
him many times with his fist, the subaltern encumbered 
by a heavy cloak, fell. He would have been killed had 
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not Major Tombs rushed in and shot the rebel. The 
raiders cutting down the detachment had now 
galloped on, and the two officers were looking at 
the dead and wounded gunners lying with one over- 
turned gun, when a rebel, returning on foot towards 
Sabzimandi, passed the Mound and Hills ran at him. 

The Sawar (trooper) shouted, “Let me alone, or I’ll 
kill you, as you killed our leader, my father ! ” Hills 
for answer feinted with a cut, and as the mutineer 
guarding, cut back. Hills lunged forward with a thrust, 
and overbalanced. The Hindustani jumping lightly 
aside, cut the Welshman down by a blow on the head, 
and was about to kill him when Major Tombs ran up, 
full of admiration of the rebel’s activity, courage, and 
swordsmanship. They fought, and the Sawar beating July 
down Tombs’s head-guard had cut through his forage 
cap, when he was run through the body by the major’s 
sword. The rebels swept right through the force and 
eventually fled back to Dehli, leaving 35 of their men 
dead in the camp. This wild gallop heralded a serious 
attack on Sabzimandi, which was maintained till 
sunset; and though the rebel loss was 500 killed, 
yet ours was 308, and the mutineers being reinforced 
daily were not as yet disheartened. 

Five days later there was another severe struggle on 
the same ground, when Brigadier-General Chamberlain 
led a counter attack under a shower of grape. The 
troops advanced cheerily till they approached a wall 
held by the enemy, when they stopped. Chamberlain, 
calling to the troops to charge, rode straight at the 
wall, and, the horse rising boldly, landed in the midst 
of the enemy. He thus carried the position, for the 
men followed, but he was severely wounded. 

These fierce struggles were of almost daily occur- 
rence till August I, the great Muhammadan festival 
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of I’d, commemorating Abraham’s intended sacrifice 
of his son. It was determined to mark the day by 
a sacrifice of all on the Ridge, and brave efforts were 
made from the afternoon, throughout the night, and 
till past noon next day, to carry out the intention. 
In front of a breastwork 500 yards south of Hindu 
Rao’s house 197 dead Sipahis were counted in one 
place. 

From this time on the rebel prospects in the city 
declined. The Citizens, Courtiers, and Sipahis were 
all quarrelling. Their principal magazine blew up 
on August 7, and on the 1 3th Brigadier-General 
Showers took Ludlow Castle at the point of the 
bayonet. This fine mansion, which had been the 
residence of Mr. Commissioner Fraser, who was 
murdered in the Palace on May ii, stands half 
a mile north of the Kashmir Gate, and had been 
occupied by the rebels, whose battery inflicted much 
loss on our pickets at Metcalfe House. 

During the night, August 11-12, Brigadier-General 
Showers marched a column down the Flag-Staff Tower 
road preceded by three companies ist Bengal (Royal 
Munster) Fusiliers, in extended order, under Captain 
Southwell Greville, who had greatly distinguished 
himself in the sanguinary battles of Firozshah and 
Sobraon, twelve years earlier. Wounded at Badli-ki- 
Serai in June, on July 14 he brought away on his 
back, under close fire, a wounded Sikh who had been 
abandoned in Sabzimandi. 

It was still dark when a rebel sentry, challenging, 
showed Greville he had got too far to his right, so 
changing direction he rushed the battery after two 
rounds only had been fired from it. Private Reagan 
alone reached a 24-pounder Howitzer, and bayoneted 
the gunner as he was about to apply his port-fire, but 
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the other rebel gunners permanently disabled the 
gallant Fusilier. Captain Greville, who was wounded, 
secured three other guns just as day broke, and the 
column reached the battery. The rebel artillerymen 
stood up, fighting bravely with swords till all were 
killed, as were many who were sheltering in outhouses. 
Our casualties were 9 officers and 109 of other ranks. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE SIEGE OF DEHLI ~ NICHOLSON ARRIVES 
AFTER SUCCESSFULLY CONDUCTING OPERA- 
TIONS IN THE PANJAB—HIS CHARACTER- 
MAJOR BAIRD SMITH— LIEUTENANT TAYLOR 
—ASSAULT AND CAPTURE OF THE CITY- 
DEATH OF GENERAL JOHN NICHOLSON 

B rigadier-general john nicholson 

rode into the British camp on August 12, 
preceding the movable column, of which he had taken 
over command on June 22, when Neville Chamberlain 
succeeded Colonel Chester as Adjutant-General. 

Nicholson was undoubtedly the_most remarkable of 
those heroic men who became famous in the days of 
our humiliation. He had spent five years in Bannu, 
and as far back as 1853 Lawrence had enjoined on 
him the necessity of reporting Border raids ; for, with 
all his grand qualities, he did not write willingly even 
on matters of duty. He was essentially an “ out-of- 
doors” man, and when, just before the Mutiny, he was 
employed in the Peshawar district, a Native, expressing 
his paramount influence, observed : “ The sound of 
his horse's hoofs is heard from Atak to the Khaibar.” ^ 
During his first year in Bannu he was feared and dis- 
liked ; but this feeling passed away as his activity, his 

^ Equivalent to, say, from Stirling to the Pass of Killiecrankie, 15 N.W. 
of Dunkeld 
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careful though quick repression of evil deeds, and his 
extraordinary courage became known. At the end 
of four years he had turned the raiding, murdering 
clansmen of a country nearly as big as Wales into a 
peaceful, law-abiding people ; but the law was only fear 
of this big, handsome, masterful man, whom one set of 
fanatics deified. 

Nicholson on his arrival at Pindi had a long and 
exciting argument with the Chief Commissioner, who 
encouraged his subordinates to speak out freely. 
Lawrence had written to his deputy, Edwardes, at 
Peshawar early in J une, proposing in the event of June 1857 
disaster at Dehli to offer the Peshawar Valley to the 
Amir of Kabul, and asking for the advice of General 
Cotton, and Nicholson. All three scouted the mere 
suggestion, but Lawrence wrote again urging his 
arguments, which he sent to the Governor-General, 
who answered, after much postal delay, “ Hold on to 
Peshawar to the last. Give up nothing.” 

The column which Nicholson took over consisted of 
2 batteries and i battalion of Europeans and the 
33rd and 35th Bengal Infantry, both only awaiting an 
opportunity to mutiny when nearer Dehli. The day 
the force reached Philur the Europeans, who were 
leading, were formed on the parade ground before the 
Native corps arrived, and as the 35th, in column, 
passed round a large building they came in front of 
12 guns, and the battalion. Surprised, the 3Sth 
Infantry obeyed the order to pile arms, and the 33rd, 
arriving later, was similarly disarmed. A Staff officer, 
Lieutenant Sleigh (now V.C., Field-Marshal Earl) 

Roberts, conveyed the order to the colonel of the 
battalion, who, being in complete ignorance of the 
mutinous intentions of his men, was overwhelmed with 
astonishment. He exclaimed, ‘‘ What ! disarm my 
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regiment?” and on the order being repeated, burst into 
tears. The Chief Commissioner readily gave his cover- 
ing approval to Nicholson’s act in disarming the two 
battalions ; but he pointed out that a report, however 
brief, should have been made of the reasons for the step. 

Before Nicholson left Pindi with the column, he 
urged the Chief Commissioner to give him the only 
remaining European battalion in the chain of com- 
munication between Peshawar and Labor, a distance of 
250 miles. Lawrence refused ; nevertheless, Nicholson 
on leaving him urged General Gowan, who was in 
command, to withdraw all Europeans from the Panjab, 
with or without the consent of the Chief Commissioner, 
to whom Nicholson wrote at the same time stating 
what he had done. Lawrence’s reply to this insub- 
ordinate and unwise proposition was truly magnanimous ; 
for he assumed Nicholson’s intentions were good, never- 
theless he maintained his decision. 

The movable column, having done its work at 
Philur, was back at Amritsar on July 5, for the 
state of the Panjab caused much anxiety. Nicholson 
heard that the attempted disarming of a battalion at 
Jhelam was a failure, so he disarmed the 59th Bengal 
Regiment, though with much regret, as the men had 
behaved well. He learnt at daylight on the 10th 
that a wing of the 9th Cavalry and the 46th Bengal 
Regiment had mutinied at Sialkot. Many of the 
residents escaped to an old fort. A Sawar, commonly 
supposed to be the general’s orderly, mortally wounded 
the general as he rode into it, but the murdered people 
were generally cavalry officers and civilians, for the 
infantry in many cases protected their officers, offering 
two of them liberal pay if they would command them 
at Dehli against the British Government. 

Nicholson dismounted and disarmed the wing of 
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Irregular cavalry, and learning that the Sialkot 
mutineers were moving southwards, he had col- 
lected every Native pony-cart in the vicinity, he 
marched at 9 p.m. on the loth for Gurdaspur to 
overtake them. The 5 2nd (2nd Oxfordshire) Light 
Infantry, and 180 Panjabis, by riding in turns, covered 
26 miles without a halt; but at daylight they were 
still 18 miles from their objective. After a meal of 
bread with rum and milk, the force marched again 
at I o a.m, in blazing sun, from which some Europeans 
sank unconscious. The artillery, Dawe’s battery, and 
3 guns of Bourchier’s, reached Gurdaspur at 3 p.m., 
the infantry only at 6 o’clock. Nicholson apparently 
was untirable. While his troops were resting, he 
strolled into the Bazaar and his keen eyes fell on two 
men dressed as villagers. Their bearing indicated to him 
a military training, and lest they should send information 
of his arrival to the enemy, he had them arrested, when 
they admitted they were Sipahis of the 46th Regiment. 

At 9 a.m. next day Nicholson marched towards July 
Trimu Ghaut, where, as his spies informed him, the 
mutineers were crossing the Ravi River. The opposing 
forces met a mile from the left or south bank. For 
ten minutes the rebels fought well, the Sipahis reaching 
the guns in several charges ; but in half an hour 
shrapnel and grape-shot sent them running back to 
the river, followed by the Panjabis. The 52nd 
(Oxfordshire) men were exhausted, several dying from 
fatigue. The gun teams also were jaded; nevertheless, 
the guns were dragged to the bank and killed many 
rebels. Those who escaped grape-shot and drowning 
took refuge on an island, while the 52nd marched back 
to Gurdaspur. 

At daylight on the 1 6th the guns opened fire on the 
enemy’s one gun on the island, while the 52nd were 
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I ferried over, landing out of sight of the Sipahis. 

; Nicholson led the advance, and with a downstrokc of 

his sword on the shoulder of the mutinous sergeant 
serving the gun, literally cut him into two parts. All 
the mutineers died, some by bayonet, others by drown- 
■’ ing in the swollen river. Nicholson spent the first 

I ten days after his arrival in the British camp outside 

1 , Dehli, inspecting all the outposts and in a close ex- 

; ! amination of the military position, guided by Lieutenant 

^ * Alec (now General, Sir) Taylor, Bengal Engineers. 

I THE BATTLE OF NAJAFGARH 

August On August 24, 5000 rebels, with 18 guns, marched 
! out of Dehli to intercept the second Siege train coming 

i from Firuzpur, and Nicholson, with 2000 men and 2 

batteries, went in pursuit. Rain fell in torrents, and 
'^1 the artillery had to man-handle their guns through 

two wide swamps. The wearied soldiers were halted at 
« noon for the day; but Nicholson, hearing the rebels 

were at Najafgarh, 12 miles ahead, marched on till 
sunset, when he found the enemy, with 1 3 guns, posted 
i, on the far side of a swollen canal. Nicholson formed 

for attack, and, fording the canal with much difficulty, 
rode down the line, and ordered the men not to fire 
until they were close to the position. After a brief 
but effective cannonade, the general led the infantry 
forward through a swamp, he himself riding direct on 
a strongly-built Serai (Rest-house), the key of the 
enemy’s position. Many soldiers fell under grape-shot 
and musketry in the next 200 yards, but no man 
fired till Nicholson, 30 yards in front, gave the order 
to charge. After a brief bayonet struggle, the Serai 
was taken and its defenders killed. Then the troops 
swept along the rear of the position, and captured all 
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the guns. Lieutenant Lumsden, who commanded the 
Panjabis, Coke being wounded, stormed the village, 
with equal success. Later on Lumsden with several 
of his men were slain in an unsuccessful attempt to 
I storm a hamlet, which was evacuated during the night. 

I Nicholson’s victory effectually stopped further field opera- 

f tions of the enemy, whose brigade, consisting of the 
mutineers of the garrison of Nimach, in Rajputana, was 
broken up. Nicholson estimated his foe as between 3000 
' and 4000, others put it at 7000 men ; but the Bareli 
brigade, though it came out of Dehli, was not engaged. 

Nicholson’s arrival on the Ridge was fortunate in 
many ways, for Major Baird Smith, the senior 
Engineer officer, though as resolute as ever, had been 
wounded, and the general in command, who was 
entirely guided by him, was ill, as were many of his 
. men, 2500 being in hospital; of these 1100 were 
Europeans, out of a total of 5000 white men present 
on the Ridge, Baird Smith, a talented Bengal Engineer 
i officer, was at Rurki when the Meerut outbreak 

i occurred. By tactful arrangements he averted a rising 

f; of the Sappers at his station, where many European 

j! families lived, though, on arrival at Meerut, the 

i; battalion rose and killed their commanding officer. 

I The Sappers were then dispersed by the European 

I garrison, 50 falling by sword and grape-shot. Baird 

1 Smith, finding on his arrival in the camp before Dehli, 

i early in July, that there was no Siege train or field 

park of engineer essentials for a siege, wrote a memor- 
;■ andum to Sir Henry Barnard urging an immediate 
assault ; but the general died without seeing the paper. 
General Reed, Barnard’s successor, who also had long 
been ill, gave over the command to Brigadier-General 
Wilson on July 17. Our troops had been on the 
defensive for five weeks, and had been constantly 
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attacked. Three generals had succumbed, and both 
senior Staff officers had been severely wounded. The 
question of retirement had been mooted, and both 
Neville Chamberlain and Baird Smith no longer 
advocated an immediate assault. Nevertheless, the 
latter impressed on Wilson, the day he assumed com- 
mand, the paramount importance of holding on, writing, 
“To raise the siege would be fatal to our national 
interests.” To Smith’s persevering insistence on this 
point the final success was due. The general accepted 
his chief Engineer’s views to breach the walls, and then 
to assault. Later the general hesitated, and recorded 
many reasons for awaiting reinforcements from Calcutta 
before undertaking operations “ on the hazard of a die.” 
Baird Smith was incapacitated from movement by a 
wound, and grievous illness, but he firmly maintained 
his opinion, and the general eventually, but reluctantly, 
assented, recording, “ I yield to the judgment of the 
chief Engineer.” 

Major Baird Smith was suffering from scurvy in the 
mouth, and indeed all over his frame. A slight 
wound on his ankle from the fragment of a shell had 
turned into a black mass, and amputation of the foot 
was apprehended. Incessant intestinal complaints 
compelled the use of continuous doses of opium, but 
he wrote with cheerful humour, “ The quantities I 
have taken would have done credit to my father-in- 
law, De Quincey.” No amount of suffering, however, 
ever influenced his calm, determined judgment, and the 
city eventually fell in consequence of his firm resolve. 

Fortunately, the next senior officer, Bengal Engineers, 
Lieutenant (now General, Sir) Alexander Taylor was not 
only one of the bravest, but one of the best of the 
inspiring band of young officers in the corps; active, 
cheerful, persevering, resourceful, he and Baird Smith 
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worked in the closest touch, and the junior in carrying 1, 

out his gifted superior’s plans, was seen and admired 
by all on the Ridge. He guided Brigadier- General 
Nicholson all over the advanced position, and both !' 

narrowly escaped death one evening. At the time !' 

Ludlow Castle was occupied at night by the enemy. j' 

The two officers were on top of the house at sunset, I 

their horses being held by orderlies, when a picket of j 

the mutineers marched into the enclosure gate, and they | 

were nearly captured. * 

i Nicholson was in daily communication with Taylor, | 

who consulted him in drawing up a detailed plan for | 

the assault. It was natural, therefore, he should say, | 

the night before it was delivered, “ If I survive 
to-morrow I will let all the world know that Alec ^ 

Taylor took Dehli.” } 

Sir John Lawrence had many correspondents in the ? 

campon the Ridge, and recorded later: “After John I 

Nicholson, Alec Taylor did more than any other man I 

to take Dehli.” Nicholson’s masterful genius no doubt .1 

strengthened the vacillating mind of the general in | 

command, although he would not accept Baird Smith’s I 

suggestion of calling him in to discuss the question, j 

and Taylor, working under Baird Smith, practically :j 

sited and supervised the construction of all the breach- 1 

ing batteries ; but neither Nicholson nor Taylor could 
have got into Dehli until the artillerymen had • 

breached the walls. Major James (later General, I 

I K.C.B.) Brind opened the first siege battery, playing I 

i on the Mori Bastion, and later, when Major F. Turner | 

became too ill to stand up, Brind supervised all the , 

batteries commanded by Majors Scott, Tombs, Kaye, 
and other devoted gunners, who with volunteers from | 

the cavalry, and some Sikhs, beat down the fire of a ; 

city protected by 170 cannon. Brind, regardless of 
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danger, was indefatigable, and his name was on every 
man’s tongue in the camp during the bombardment. 
Nevertheless, Brind and his brave associates could 
not have breached the walls of the city had not the 
chiefs of the Cis Satlaj, or Protected Sikh States, kept 
the road open from the Pan jab. 

Early in September the last of the reinforcements 
stripped from the Panjab by Sir John Lawrence 
arrived, and the actual siege began. The artillerymen, 
inadequate in numbers, were assisted by volunteers 
from the 6th Dragoon Guards (Carabiniers), 9th 
Lancers, and some Sikhs who had served the artillery 
against us in the Satlaj ten years earlier. During 
the night, September 7-8, a battery for 10 guns, 
which had been traced out under Hindu Rao’s 
house, 700 yards from the Mori Bastion, to fire 
on it and on the Kashmir Bastion, was commenced 
by moonlight. Hundreds of camels and oxen carried 
down loads of gabions (rough cylindrical baskets open 
at the end), and fascines (long faggots). The Bengal 
Engineers, a noble band of young men, hazarded their 
lives freely, 22 out of 31 employed being killed or 
wounded, 8 of whom became casualties in the assault 

This battery deceived the rebels as to the British 
plans, and during the night of September lo-ii 
batteries were constructed at Ludlow Castle, 5 00 yards 
from the Kashmir Gate, and in the Kudsia Bagh, 
160 yards from the Water Bastion. The latter work 
was constructed under incessant fire, which killed 
39 Native labourers one night; but their comrades 
persevered without flinching. From the nth to 
sunset on the 1 3th a storm of projectiles was hurled 
against the walls near the Water and Kashmir Bastions, 
and the breaches were reported as practicable, but 
they had been only rendered so by a loss of 327 men. 
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The general in command was of opinion that the 
Water Bastion was still unassailable, but he was 
reassured by Major Baird Smith. 

THE ASSAULT AND CAPTURE OF THE CITY 

Before the assembling of a Council of War, held to 
consider the question of assault, Nicholson had resolved, 
if the general still hesitated, to propose his super- 
session in favour of Colonel Campbell, of the 52 nd 
Light Infantry (2nd Oxfordshire) Regiment ; but Baird 
Smith’s advice had been accepted, and Nicholson was 
put in orders to lead the 1st column in the assault on 
September 14. 

The Europeans had suffered greatly from bullets 
and climate; the 52nd had only 242 Effectives out 
of 600 who had joined with Nicholson three weeks 
earlier. It could only furnish 200 men for the 
storming party, and the six British battalions did not 
average 275 each, totalling 1 700 men. In all some 6 5 00 
men, divided into 5 columns, were to attack 30,000 
disciplined Sipahis, standing behind high walls. 

At midnight the assaulting columns paraded, and 
by lantern-light the orders were read, the officers 
pledging their word of honour on sword hilts, the 
men promising to obey them. “ No prisoners to be 
taken, no quarter to mutineers, but care to be exercised 
that no women or children were harmed. No plunder- 
ing, no man to fall out to help wounded.” Before 
the 75 th ( I St Gordon Highlanders) Regiment advanced, 
Father Bertrand, after having ministered to his own 
flock, approaching in vestments, asked permission to 
bless them, saying, “ We may differ in religion, but an 
old clergyman’s blessing can do nothing but good,” 
and with uplifted hands he invoked a blessing on the 
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battalion, with a prayer for its success, and for mercy 
on the souls of those who might fall. 

The time named for the assault was 3 a.m., but the 
battalions only fell in at that hour and then marched 
to Ludlow Castle, where the scaling ladders were placed 
ready for the columns, the King’s Royal Rifles intended 
to act as a covering party, being in front of all. 

The breaches, practicable over night, had been partly 
filled up by the rebels with fascines (long faggots) and 
gabions (cylindrical baskets open at the ends), so the 
Siege batteries reopened fire for half an hour, and 
when they ceased, soon after six o’clock, General 
Nicholson gave the signal to advance. He had divided 
the weak half- battalions of 75 th (Gordon Highlanders) 
Regiment and ist Bengal (Royal Munster) Fusiliers 
into two columns, but they came together as they 
Sept. 14 climbed up the breach. When the escalading parties 
^^57 ran forward in columns of fours, cheering, as they came 
out in the open from the Kudsia Bagh, a heavy fire 
was poured on them. Over the summit of the wide 
gap in the walls were crowds of black faces, sur- 
mounted by white turbans, with the rising sun 
glistening on the Sipahis’ bayonets. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert fell wounded on the 
glacis at the head of the 75th stormers, but Captain 
Brookes at once replaced him. The ladder carriers 
were knocked down three times, but other men picked 
up their loads ; as the stormers climbed up the breach 
their faces were scorched by the flames of the 
mutineers’ muskets, fired just above them. Lieutenant 
R. S. FitzGerald, the first up the breach, fell dead, but 
there was now no pause. The 75 th (ist Gordon 
Highlanders) Regiment and ist Bengal (Royal Munster) 
Fusiliers reached the top of the wall, ii feet thick, 
simultaneously, and then the struggle for the mastery on 
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the ramparts was furious. The British soldiers greatly- 
outnumbered, fought with indescribable fierceness. The 
orders had enjoined no mercy was to be shown to mutin- 
eers in action, and every Briton had “Cawnpur” in his 
mind ; moreover, in the hearts of some of the assailants 
there was a personal instinctive craving for vengeance, 
to be satisfied only in slaying or in being slain. 

When the Bengal Fusiliers paraded at 3 a.m. several 
volunteers joined their ranks for the assault. They 
were non-commissioned officers and others who had 
been employed in departments at Dehli before the 
Mutiny, and who in the massacres, May 11-16, had 
last all they loved best on earth. These volunteers Sept. 14 
as they bayoneted, or with clubbed rifle-butt brained ^^57 
a mutineer, were heard muttering with compressed lips, 

“ That’s for my wife ! ” or “ That’s for my little children ! ” 

Nevertheless, these strenuous fighters were chivalrous 
in dealing with the feeble. An officer, ist Bengal 
(Royal Munster) Fusiliers, writing on September 18, 

1857, a description of the assault to a wounded 
brother-officer who was in hospital at Dugshai on the 
Himalayas, mentions the care of the British soldiers 
to avoid injuring the families of the Sipahis, adding, 
“Several of the women ran up to our men” for protection. 

General Nicholson, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Taylor, Bengal Engineers, climbed up the breach to 
the east of the 75 th Regiment, in front of a section 
of the Bengal Fusiliers, and when the ramparts above 
the breach had been cleared he led some companies 
of both regiments on to the church, which stood 
150 yards south of the breach; with some adjoining 
houses it was easily captured, and with but trifling 
loss. The general then, after providing for the 
defence of the buildings in the north-east corner 
of the city, ordered the 75th (ist Gordon Highlanders) 
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Regiment and ist Bengal (Royal Munster) Fusiliers 
to concentrate at the Kashmir Gate main guard, 
preparatory to advancing on to the Kabul Gate. 

Before the assault was delivered Major Jacob, 
commanding the Fusiliers, had ordered Lieutenant 
G. Money, who led the two companies detailed as 
stormers, to push along the ramparts to the westward, 
as soon as he got inside the place. When the enemy 
had been driven off the ramparts near the breach, 
Lieutenant Money, not knowing the general had taken 
the storming parties southwards, to the church, moved 
westward, followed only by Colour-Sergeant Holford, 
and parts of three companies of the Fusiliers. These 
passed down a lane which separated the city from 
the walls, until coming to a ramp (sloping roadway), 
they reascended to the ramparts, and after some hard 
fighting, drove the mutineers towards the Mori Gate. 

Half-way to the Mori Bastion, the enemy had a 
1 2-pounder in action on the ramparts, against the 
4th column (Major Reid’s), which had been repulsed. 
The gunners seeing Lieutenant Money’s party, hurriedly 
turned the piece towards the oncoming Fusiliers, 
loading it with grape-shot. Then there was a race 
for life. The Fusiliers ran towards jt at speed, but 
were still a few yards distant, when the command 
“Fire” was given, and the gun detachment jumped 
aside as the port-fire was laid on the vent. In the 
excitement of the moment, No. 2, the second captain, 
had omitted to prick the cartridge, which did not 
explode, and in less than a minute the whole gun’s 
detachment were bayoneted. Lieutenant Money, with 
his breathless Fusiliers, ran on to the Mori Bastion, 
from which a battery was firing heavily on the British 
siege batteries. 

The rebel gunners were so intent on their work 
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that the approach of the Fusiliers was unnoticed until 
they charged into the bastion. The gunners had no 
firearms ; many, panic-stricken, dropped through the 
embrasures into the main ditch ; others bravely sought 
death as they ran at the Fusiliers sword in hand. 
A stalwart Hindustani pressed Lieutenant Money 
vigorously, and with a sweep of a heavy curved 
sabre had knocked aside the officer’s small Regulation 
sword when Private Patrick Flynn charged. The 
gunner jumped lightly aside, and evading the point 
of the bayonet, caught the weapon under his left arm 
as he cut at Flynn’s head. Each combatant was 
determined to slay his opponent. As they grappled, 
the gunner’s sword hilt striking Flynn’s head, stunned 
him momentarily, and the rifle dropped from his hands 
to the ground. The Irishman recovering his senses, 
clenched his fists, stepping back a pace in order to 
put the weight of his body into the blow, planted it 
between the Hindustani’s eyes, who fell backwards, 
heels over head, and was then killed by the ojfficer. 

Lieutenant Money held a corner of the bastion, 
but having but few men was hardly pressed, until a 
squadron of the 9th Lancers, riding up to the bastion 
outside the walls, offered assistance. A dozen Lancers 
who had been working in the Siege batteries, dis- 
mounted, and having climbed up the breach, worked 
a gun in the battery, helping Money materially. 

He had repulsed three determined attacks, in which 
two of the Lancers acting as gunners were wounded, 
before Colonel Greathed, with detachments of the 
8th (King’s Liverpool) Regiment, 75 th (ist Gordon 
Highlanders) Regiment, 2nd Bengal (Royal Munster) 
Fusiliers, and the 2nd Panjabis (56th Panjab Rifles) 
came up, followed by the remainder of the second 
column under Brigadier W. Jones, C.B., who had left 
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detachments to hold the houses between the Water 
Bastion and the church. 

When the 2nd column, passing through the Siege 
batteries, guided by Lieutenants Greathed and Hoven- 
den, Bengal Engineers, advanced on the breach, the 
two officers, and 29 out of 39 of the ladder party 
were shot down in a few minutes. Nevertheless, the 
stormers of the 8th (King’s Liverpool) Regiment 
persevered, and after two failures, owing to the fore- 
most men being knocked down, the ladders were 
successfully raised, and held in position while Captain 
Baynes, 2 lieutenants, and 70 men ascended. Another 
party climbed up the breach, and the two then 
joining, killed every mutineer who ventured to stand 
up to fight. The Brigadier then moved along the 
ramparts to the Mori Bastion, and thence on the Kabul 
Gate, on which he ordered Private Loughnan, 6ist (2nd 
Gloucestershire) Regiment, to hoist the column flag. 

Shortly after the 2nd column reached the Mori 
Bastion Major Jacob, with the greater part of his 
Effectives, who numbered only 250 all ranks when 
they paraded at 3 a,m., came up. He had been 
delayed in moving westwards, in order to capture 
some houses near the Kashmir Gate. He now 
advanced towards the Burn Bastion, which overlooked 
the Labor Gate, and passed down a hollow lane, 
running about 10 feet below the ramparts, and 
separating them from the city. The roadway varied 
from 10 to 12 feet in width, except where at every 
30 or 40 yards a buttress supporting the ramparts 
narrowed it to 4 or 5 feet. The mutineers had 3 guns 
in action ; two on the ramparts and one in the lane, the 
entrance to which was commanded by all three pieces. 

Major Jacob, advancing at the head of his Fusiliers, 
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was mortally wounded when approaching the defile. 
Although suffering terrible pain in his shattered thigh, 
he resolutely refused all aid, ordering his men, who 
wished to carry him to the rear, “ Let me lie ; go on 
and capture the guns.” 

Captain (Lieutenant - Colonel) Southwell Greville, 
wounded at Badli-ki-Serai and in capturing the battery 
at Ludlow Castle, who had only left the hospital to join 
the assaulting column, assumed the command of the 
Fusiliers, some of whom were in the lane and some 
on the rampart, immediately above it. Two of the 
enemy’s guns were nearly equidistant, but the second 
one on the ramparts was retired 100 yards, and its de- 
tachment was protected by a screen of corrugated iron. 

Southwell Greville led his men forward under a 
heavy fire, but they captured the piece in the lane, 
and that above it. “ Spike it ! ” he shouted ; and after 
a momentary hesitation, Sergeant Jordan, Corporal 
Keefe, Privates Bradley and Murphy, under a shower 
of grape-shot from the gun a hundred yards farther 
back, did so by breaking the point of a ramrod into 
the vent, and then threw down the rod to Captain 
Greville, who spiked the gun in the lane. 

The 2nd column had been for over an hour at the 
Kabul Gate, and the 75 th (ist Gordon Highlanders) 
Regiment and 1st Bengal (Royal Munster) Fusiliers 
were resting near the two guns Captain Greville had 
captured, when General Nicholson, who had been 
reconnoitring the position outside the walls from the 
Shah Bastion, which stood between the Mori and 
Kabul Gates, came up, between 12 noon and i p.m,, 
and decided on an advance through the lane, and on 
the ramparts. By this time the flat roofs of the 
houses on the south or city side of the lane had been 
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strongly occupied by the enemy, and the screened 
gun on the ramparts was still in action. General 
Nicholson’s Staff officer, Captain Seymour Blane, 52nd 
Light Infantry, adopting Captain Greville’s views, 
suggested that the men should break through the 
houses until they could outflank the screened gun. 
This was feasible, as the buildings at the east end of 
the lane were all made of unburnt bricks, although 
those nearer the Burn Bastion were solidly built. 
General Nicholson dissented; he was impressed by 
the desirability of opening the Labor Gate to the 
repulsed 4th column. His courage and endurance 
were superhuman. Moreover, while the troops under 
his immediate command had easily captured the 
church and adjoining houses, he had seen nothing of 
the strenuous hand-to-hand fighting by which the 
75 th and the Fusiliers had cleared nearly a mile of the 
ramparts from the Water Bastion-Kashmir breaches 
up to the hollow lane leading to the Burn Bastion. 
He could not realise the exhaustion which comes over 
men who having been nine hours under arms have 
been for a long time engaged in personal combats, 
and he gave the order, “ ist Fusiliers, charge down 
the lane — 75 th, charge along the ramparts, and carry 
the position above.” Both corps led by their officers 
ran forward. Lieutenants Butler, Speke, and a dozen 
Fusiliers reached the Burn Bastion, and attempted to 
climb its gorge (back entrance), but it had been 
bricked up and loopholed. When Lieutenant Butler 
had ascended a few feet he recognised success there 
was impossible, and ordered his men to drop down, 
and take cover. When he was about to descend, two 
Sipahis thrust at him from adjoining loopholes, and he 
narrowly escaped, each bayonet passing close to his 
body, but by firing through the two loopholes he 
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retired unscathed except for a blow on the head from 
a heavy stone dropped by a mutineer. 

The charge on the ramparts also failed there as well 
as in the lane— the soldiers recoiling under showers of 
grape-shot and musket balls directed on them by men 
they could not reach, and the Fusiliers in the lane 
took cover under the buttresses to reload. Many 
officers had been hit; the few remaining Effectives 
were scattered ; but Nicholson, measuring all men by 
his own death-despising spirit, ran forward in the lane, 
calling on the men to follow him. Before those who 
were at hand had collected, the general was many 
yards in front, waving his sword on high and cheering 
on the Fusiliers, when he was shot through the chest. 
Then 8 officers, including Jacob and Greville, and 
50 Fusiliers, having fallen in that death-trap, the im- 
possible task was abandoned. 

The 3rd column, commanded by Colonel Campbell, 
with 240 of his own men 52nd (Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry), and 750 Native infantry, was directed to 
assault the Kashmir Gate after it had been blown in. 
The column was preceded by Lieutenants Home and 
Salkeld, Sergeants J. Smith, Carmichael, and Madoo 
Singh, Bengal Engineers, who advanced under a very 
hot fire. A wicket gate leading on to the drawbridge 
was found to be open ; and, although the footway had 
been removed, Horae, followed by the front section, 4 men 
all carrying 2 5 lb, of gunpowder, crossed on the beams, 
and, placing the bags against the great double gates, 
jumped down into the ditch unhurt, though the Sipahis 
fired from the top of the gateway and through the 
open wicket gate. Lieutenant Salkeld and his section 
laid their bags, and, though mortally wounded, Salkeld 
handed his port-fire to Sergeant Burgess, ordering him 
to light the match. The sergeant was killed before he 
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could do so. Sergeant Carmichael then lighted it, but 
in doing so was also mortally wounded, and Sergeant 
Smith, thinking he had failed, ran forward and was 
picking up the port-fire when, seeing the match was 
alight, he jumped down into the ditch just as the 
explosion occurred. It unhinged and partly blew in 
the wicket gate, thereby rendering ingress by it more 
difficult, but produced no effect on the massive doors, 
and in the rattle of musketry and roar of many 
cannon the noise was unheard by the stormers who 
were listening for it, as their signal to assault. 

By order of Lieutenant Home, Bengal Engineers, 
Bugler Hawthorne, 52nd Light Infantry, sounded the 
“ Regimental call,” and “ Advance,” but this also was 
unnoticed, either by the storming party, or by the 
main body. Colonel Campbell had, however, seen 
though he' could not hear the explosion, and advancing 
sent on the storming party under Captain Bayley. 
He was knocked down with a severe wound as he 
moved forward. Lieutenant C. K. (now Lieutenant- 
Colonel) Crosse, who was in command of the Support, 
replaced Captain Bayley, and followed by Corporal 
Taylor passed over the beams of the bridge, and was 
the first to enter the gate. 

As he crawled inside he saw an 18 -pounder gun 
with its muzzle nearly touching the gate, the gun 
detachment killed by the explosion lying dead, and 
one Sipahi, at whom Crosse fired a revolver but 
ineffectually. The mutineer with his musket covered 
Crosse, but had not yet fired when Corporal Taylor, 
passing under the forepart of the gun, drove his 
bayonet through him. The ingress of the column 
was necessarily slow, but simultaneously with the 
1st and 2nd column, guided by Sir Theophilus 
Metcalfe, it moved on with but comparatively slight 
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opposition towards the centre of the city. A gun 
commanded the street up which the column was 
advancing, and Colonel Campbell detached a flanking 
party up a side street against it, but the gun was 
rushed and captured by Lieutenant Bradshaw and a 
small party, although the officer was killed. 

The column then advanced unopposed through the 
Begam Bagh (Queen’s Garden) to within a hundred 
yards of the Jama Masjid, a mile from the Kashmir 
Gate. This mosque was unassailable without artillery, 
or explosives, and the houses near it on both sides of 
the street being strongly occupied, Colonel Campbell 
halted for half an hour, hoping the other columns 
might support him, and then fell back for half a 
mile on the Begam Bagh. The enemy had collected 
in the neighbourhood, and Colonel Campbell after 
holding the garden under heavy fire for one and a 
half hours, ascertaining the other columns had not got 
beyond the Kabul Gate, retired about noon to the 
church. 

The 4th column, under Major Reid, was to consist 
of any European pickets which might be available near 
Hindu Rao’s house, the Gurkhas and Guide Corps, in 
all 850 men, and the Kashmir contingent, 1 200 strong. 
About 400 of the latter were detached to occupy the 
Idgah, but had not got so far when several thousand 
rebels, issuing from the Labor Gate, made a strong 
counter attack. Reid, severely wounded in the head, 
was carried off on a Gurkha’s back, while the Kashmir 
men detached towards the Idgah, were badly beaten, 
losing their 4 guns. Reid’s main body had guns, but 
no artillerymen to work them. Had not General 
Wilson, providing against what actually happened, 
sent Hope Grant to w^atch the Labor and Ajmir 
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Gates, a disaster might have occurred. Grant, in 
spite of heavy losses, maintained an advanced position 
in support of No. 4 column, until Nos. i, 2, 3, and 5, 
the Reserve column, were established inside the walls, 
extending from the Water Bastion to the vicinity of the 
Kabul Gate. 

Though General Nicholson wished to lie where he 
was till Dehli was taken, he was carried to the Kashmir 
' Gate and later to the camp. By nightfall the troops 

had got a foothold in the city, but with a loss of 
66 officers killed and wounded and 1104 men, or 2 
in 9 of the force. Many who are mentioned neither 
here nor in any published accounts the writer has 
perused gave up their lives in noble ways that day, and 
earlier in the siege, for the Empire. 

When the general in command rode down to the 
church, to the south of the Kashmir Gate, he was 
disappointed at the result of the day’s fighting. He 
knew General Nicholson was mortally wounded, he 
knew of Reid’s wound, and that his column had been 
beaten back ; and had received false reports that 
General Hope Grant and Major Tombs had been 
killed. He was ill, physically exhausted, and con- 
templated retiring to the Ridge. Major Baird Smith 
was standing near him, in front of Colonel Skinner’s 
house, when the general asked, “What is to be done? 
Can we hold what we have taken ? ” He received an 
emphatic reply : “ We must do so.” This resolution 
was supported by a strong written expression of 
opinion, sent by Neville Chamberlain from the Hindu 
Rao position, and Captain Edwin Johnson, an excellent 
Staff officer, who being thoroughly trusted by the 
general, exerted all his influence in support of Baird 
Smith’s advice. 
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There was little satisfactory work effected on the 
15 th, the advanced troops finding wine and spirit 
stores, to the temptations of which some succumbed. 

Early on the i6th the enemy evacuated the 
Kishanganj suburb, and within the city our troops 
captured with trifling loss the magazine, repulsing a 
counter attack the rebels made on it The general, 
whose desponding nature prevented his being en- 
couraged by the success, wrote on the i6th: “I find 
myself getting weaker and weaker every day, mind and 
body being quite worn out.” 

The engineers reported the column commanders 
failed to get the best value out of the working parties 
who were breaking through houses, obtained an order 
that the troops at the Kabul Gate should furnish 500 
men to work under their orders, and on the 19th real 
progress was made under Lieutenant A. Taylor, who 

i although shot in the chest, returned to duty after two 
days’ rest. By outflanking the works possession was 
gained of the Labor Bastion, and then of the Burn 
Bastion. 

On the 20th the Jama Masjid was easily captured, 
and in the afternoon the general took up his quarters 
in the Imperial Palace. 

Most of the mutineers were now seeking safety in 
' flight, but many proved themselves worthy of the 

I British officers under whom the greater number had 
been trained. A sentry over the King’s Palace awaited 
death at his post, and Lord Roberts, who took part in 
the rush for the Palace gates, narrates that in a long 
passage crowded with wounded Native soldiers, a 
private, 37th Bengal Infantry, stood motionless at 
“ The Ready ” till the storraers were near, when, 
levelling his musket, he fired ; then, charging, he met 
death on the bayonets of the King’s Royal Rifles. 
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Salkeld, when dying, received through the general’s 
aide-de-camp a bit of red ribbon as an earnest 
of the Victoria Cross, but the sorely wounded man, 
realising his state, only murmured, “ It will be grati- 
fying to them at home” Daily more and more of 
the city was seized, and on the 20th the King was 
taken prisoner. On the 23rd John Nicholson died at 
the age of thirty-five as nobly as he had lived, 
consoled by the thought that Dehli was once more 
in our possession. 

It was shown earlier in this chapter that Lord 
Canning and even Sir John Lawrence miscalculated 
the magnitude of the task set before our troops at 
Dehli. It is not surprising, therefore, that less well 
informed people in India, and all those in distant 
England, entirely failed to appreciate the continuous 
hard fighting by which the British position on the 
Ridge was maintained, and the brilliant courage dis- 
played in the assault of the breaches. On the 15 th 
and 1 6th it was evident that even such determined 
warriors could not fight in streets for several days 
with unabated vigour, but after a rest, which was 
essentia], the irresistible dash, which ensured success, 
was again shown. 

The minds of all in India were anxiously fixed on 
Lucknow, and this anxiety deepened by regret for the 
death of the heroic Henry Lawrence, lessened the 
interest felt in the capture of Dehli. It is probable 
that not one officer in a thousand even now realises 
the fact brought out in a paper written by Major 
(later Field-Marshal Sir Wyllie) Norman, that the 
casualties in action amongst the troops at Dehli, 
exclusive of the Jhind and Kashmir contingents, ex- 
ceeded all those in Havelock’s, Windham’s, Sir Hugh 
Rose’s, and Sir Colin Campbell’s operations combined. 




CHAPTER VIII 


THE MUTINY, AND REVOLT AT LUCKNOW 
(LAKHNAO) 

T he capture of Dehli and the surrender of the 
King averted risings in the north of India. 
It was entirely owing to Sir John Lawrence’s noble 
and statesmanlike unselfishness, in stripping the Panjab 
of nearly all its white and its loyal coloured troops, 
that Dehli was taken, and its fall helped materially, not 
only to subdue the revolt in Hindustan, but to show 
Native rulers in Central and Southern India, what 
the sagacious and loyal Maharajah of Gwaliar perceived 
from the first outbreak, that the white men would win 
in the struggle for supremacy. Sir John Lawrence 
could not, however, have sent to Dehli the finest 
fighting Panjabis but for the loyalty of the Sikh 
aristocracy, and this had been secured by Sir Henry 
Lawrence’s generous consideration of their rights, con- 
sideration regarded at one time by John Lawrence as 
excessive, though he gave it himself to a great extent 
when he became alone responsible for governing the 
country. 

The city of Lucknow, of 300,000 inhabitants, 42 
miles north-east of Cawnpur, stands on the right or south 
bank of the Gurati River. A number of palatial build- 
ings and the cantonment stood between the river and 
the city, which covered 3 miles by 2 miles of ground. 
There were living in its crowded streets a vast number of 
9 
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unemployed Natives, who had lived on the Nawab’s 
extravagant Court, and thousands of disbanded Irregular 

soldiery Jhe garrison consisted of 750 Europeans, and 

7000 Native troops. 

Sir Heniy Lawrence, whose health had given wav 
was going home, in March 1857, when Lord Cannine 
^nt him to rule over Oudh. Major-General Sir James 
f Native affairs resembled those 

ot bir Heniy Lawrence, had been obliged to go home 
on sick furlough after two months’ work as Chief 
Commissioner. His successor, whose place Lawrence 
took, aough a good Revenue officer, was not a 
ApiiliSj, successful Ruler. Lawrence worked hard all through 
April to inspire his subordinates with his own con 
cihatory opinions and address. Mixing freely with 
Natives he soon acquired a more accurate knowledge 
of the gravity of the situation than could be obtainfd 
at Labor, Ap. Calcutta. When the outbreaks 
occurred at Meerut and Dehli, recognising the impossi- 
bili^ of holding Oudh with the few white soldiers 
available, he declined to act on the advice which 
many pressed on him to disarm all Native soldiers and 
summoned to Lucknow the pensioners of Sngal 

force T Nawab’s artillery. His 

forecast of the Mutiny was remarkably accurate In 
speaking to his aide-de-camp, he sail, -NeTry the 
whole army will go, but not. I think, the Sikhs In 
Native battalion there are some loyal Sipaht 
whom we should try to retain.” -^ipanis 

amfthr'buiM- Machchi Bhawan; 

and the buildings grouped around the Chief rntr.m* 

sioner’s house on the GuL, called The R Hency"’; 
defensive posts; and in them he stored vast ruamiti^ 
of gram and European stores, cannon, poX jma, 
aim ammunition, and as much treasu e^s h“’ o„M 
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get in from the districts. He also removed obstruc- | 

tions to a clear field of fire, and brought the Native 
battery from cantonments into the barracks of the I 

32nd (ist Duke of Cornwall L.I.) Regiment. I 

On May 3, after nightfall, Sir Henry disarmed the 
7th Oudh Infantry, and on the 1 2th publicly rewarded 
some Native officers, who had given him valuable in- !' 

formation of an intended outbreak. On the 14th he . 

heard the Meerut-Dehli news, and on the i yth he | 

occupied three main positions, and brought all the I 

European families into the Residency, assuming the f 

military command on May 19. ji 

On May 30 Sir Henry and his Staff were dining May 1857 j 
at the Residency when an officer observed, that he j 

had been told by a Sipahi, that at the 9 o’clock I 

gun there would be an outbreak, and, punctually at 1 

9 p.m., firing began. The horses were then ordered ; | 

and, as the Chief Commissioner and his Staff were I 

waiting on the steps of the Residency, the Native | 

captain bringing up the guard asked, “Shall I load?” i 

“ Yes,” was the reply ; and the muskets, on the word i 

“cap,” were in a line with the Chief and the Staff, | 

I whose forms stood out clearly in the glare of burning I 

j bungalows. One audacious Sipahi might then have 

[ settled the question of Lucknow. Sir Henry said, “ I 

am going to drive those villains away; at your peril 
guard this house well till I return.” It was the only 
^ building left intact in a burnt and looted cantonment. 

The Chief Commissioner placed the 32nd (Duke of 
Cornwall L.I.) Regiment and a battery in position to cut 
the mutineers off from the city. As the 71st Bengal 
Infantry advanced on the parade ground opening fire, 
they were dispersed by case-shot. Passing round by the i 

rear, they came on a picket of the battalion under 
Lieutenant Grant. The picket stood firm till the 
•r" ” ; 

f ; , 
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mutineers were close on them, and then dispersed. 
A Native captain and some Sipahis, 13th and 48th 
Bengal Infantry, hid Grant under a bed ; but one of 
his own men showed the hiding-place, and Grant was 
pulled out and slaughtered. Lieutenant Hardinge, in 
spite of a bayonet-thrust through his arm, with a few 
faithful troopers, rode through and through, and 
scattered crowds of mutineers in order to save officers. 
All the men of the 48th Regiment, known as the 
most disaffected battalion in the garrison, rose; but 
a few of the 71st Bengal Infantry marched up, and 
joined the 32nd (Duke of Cornwall L.I.) Regiment, 
and 200 of the 13th Bengal Infantry brought in 
their Colours and Regimental treasure-chest. 

When next morning Sir Henry Lawrence attacked 
the mutineers in the burnt cavalry cantonment at 
Mudkipur, 3000 yards from the Residency, many 
of the cavalry deserted, and galloped over to join 
the mutinous infantry. A few rounds from our guns 
broke the rebels, who were pursued for 10 miles, some 
of the faithful troopers bringing in 60 prisoners. That 
night the Green Standard of the Prophet was raised 
in'the city ; but Captain Carnegie quelled an outbreak 
which ensued with his Native police. The Chief Com- 
missioner wrote cheerfully to the Governor-General, 
“ We are now better off, as we know who are for and 
who are against us.” 

During the first week in June the British govern- 
ment in Oudh collapsed. In most, but not in all, 
stations the mutinous Sipahis killed the Europeans ; but 
at Faisabad the 2nd Bengal Infantry not only 
protected their officers against the murderous intent of 
the cavalry, but provided transport for them. From 
Faisabad about 40 souls — men, women, and children— 
escaped by the aid of the landowners and peasants, 
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the remainder being massacred, as were great numbers 
throughout the country. A Rajput, Rajah Hanmant 
Singh of Kala Kankar, sheltered the fugitives from 
Saloni, and escorted them to Allahabad. When 
thanked by Captain Barrow, who expressed the hope 
that the Rajah would assist in suppressing the revolt, 
he replied, No ; you drove out my King. You 
took from me estates vested in my family for 
generations. You appealed to me in your misfortunes. 

I have saved you, but now I take my tenantry to fight 
against you at Lucknow.” 

By June 12 all Oudh was in arms, and Sir Henry June 1857 
Lawrence had only about 530 faithful Sipahis in the 
capital. The Chief Commissioner, who was dangerously 
ill and much overworked, had appointed a council to 
carry on the defence. It acted for two days only ; for 
Sir Henry Lawrence, learning that the faithful Sipahis 
were being disarmed and that the pensioners he had 
called up had been dispersed, resumed command, and 
I'ecalled them. That day he arranged to hold the 
cantonments and the Machchi Bhawan as long as 
possible, but to concentrate the defence eventually at 
the Residency. Besides enormous quantities of grain, 
a large supply of live stock was collected. As the 
commissariat officer was wounded, no accurate state- 
ment of the amount of grain was obtainable later. 

Captain Gould Weston, commanding the Mounted 
police, hearing after nightfall on June ii that his 
men were about to mutiny, rode with his orderly 
to the lines and endeavoured to restrain them ; but 
they galloped off in the dark on the Cawnpur road. 

Next morning Weston was in the Judge^s office when 
he heard that the 3rd Battalion Oudh Military police, 800 
strong, had risen, and marched southwards. Weston, 
getting on the first horse he could find, galloped after 
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the mutinous men. In Oudh the murdered British officers 
generally fell by soldiers of other corps, their own men 
being unwilling to shoot them, and Weston owed his life 
to his courage. Several men were answering his appeal 
to them to return to Lucknow with levelled muskets ; 
and he must have fallen had not his intrepidity 
impressed sympathetically some of the more courageous 
mutineers, who threw up the muzzles of their comrades’ 
muskets, refusing to allow him to be killed. They 
told him firmly, however, that their minds were made 
up, and then marched on. At night a small detach- 
ment (2nd Battalion), which had formerly been on 
guard over Weston’s house, left the (3rd) mutinous 
battalion, came to the Residency and told the story. 

On the night of June 28 news of the surrender of 
Cawnpur was received ; and next day, a patrol having 
reported that the rebels were advancing and had arrived 
within 8 miles of the city, the cantonments were 
evacuated. 

THE CHINHAT DISASTER 

At 6 a.m. on June 30 Sir Henry Lawrence led 
out a reconnaissance 4| miles on/ the Chinhat 
road, where he encountered the enemy, reported 
erroneously to be merely an advanced guard. The 
British force consisted of 36 Mounted Volunteers, 300 
32nd (Cornwall) Regiment, the same number of loyal 
Bengal Infantry, and 120 Native troopers, 10 guns 
and a Howitzer, 4 guns being manned by Europeans. 

The rebels numbered 15,000, with 12 guns, and 
the Mounted Volunteers failed to find a large body 
on the northern flank. When the enemy advanced on 
both flanks, Lawrence’s Native artillery upset the guns, 
and could not be induced to fight them. An attempt 
by the 32nd (Duke of Cornwall L.L) Regiment to take 
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a village, strongly held, failed, Lieutenant-Colonel Case 

being wounded and more than half his men killed. The 
troops now fell back, closely followed by the rebels. 

The plain was covered by a moving mass of men 
advancing in quarter-distance columns, preceded by 
swarms of skirmishers. Captain Bassano, finding 
Colonel Case on the ground, wished to bring up some 
men to carry him, but his commanding officer per- 
emptorily forbade him : ** Leave me, sir, and rejoin 
your company.” Somewhat later Bassano, being 

wounded in the leg, was carried a long way by a 
loyal Sipahi. All of them behaved well They 

covered the retreat, and, leaving their own wounded on 
the ground, carried numbers of their European comrades 
back to the bridge over the Kukrail stream, 3 miles 
from the Residency. 

The European soldiers, as happened on many other June 
occasions during the suppression of the Mutiny,|had gone 1857 
into action without breakfast, and several sank down 
from sunstroke or exhaustion. Before the retreating 
column could regain the Kukrail stream, 500 rebel 
cavalry, with 2 guns, occupied a position on the 
road; but Captain Radcliffe, with 36 Volunteers, 
charged them with such speed and determination that 
the mutineers turned and fled to the protection of a 
formed battalion, with a loss of some men. Then 
each Volunteer assisted exhausted infantry back to the 
Kukrail stream, most horses having three, some four, men 
hanging on to stirrups, crupper, or the animal’s tail. 

The rebel infantry now advanced on the bridge; 
but Sir Henry Lawrence, hat in hand, rallied his 
broken troops. The ammunition had all been ex- 
pended, but, bringing the guns into position, he made 
the British -gunners stand with lighted port-fires as if 
about to fire, until the daunted rebels, not venturing to 
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attack, had allowed the column to cross. The troops 
were then re-formed and regained the Gumti River, the 
Native women bringing milk and water from the houses 
on the track for our parched soldiery. One hundred 
and eighteen British officers and men and 128 Natives 
were killed ; 5 4 wounded Whites and 1 1 Natives 

returned. The casualty list, as regards wounded, 
is suggestive. The 1 1 Natives walked ; the Europeans 
were carried back on gun limbers, or on the backs of 
loyal Sipahis. Two guns and an 8-inch Howitzer were 
abandoned, and now the Siege of Lucknow began. 

THE -RESIDENCY POSITION— ITS DEFENCE 

The Residency enclosure covered 60 acres of ground 
(about the size of the Green Park in London). As 
arranged for defence, speaking in general terms, it 
was in the shape of an irregular square, the sides 
being 400 yards long; but there was a loop projecting 
to the north-west in the angle formed by the Gumti 
River, which there runs north-north-west and south- 
south-east, and a connecting canal, which runs for 
200 yards due south from the river and then turns 
westward. The canal was an impediment to the 
rebels^ operations against the north-west corner of the 
Residency enclosure, and the Gumti, 100 yards 
wide, protected the north and upper end of the east 
side to some extent, as it ran at an average distance 
of 250 yards, nearly parallel to the line of defence, 
as far south as the Baillie Guard. Although a 
bazaar stood on the river bank, yet there was a 
clear space between it and the enclosure, and this 
space was flanked by a battery, in form of a redan, 
projecting beyond the general line of the northern 
line of the enclosure. On the south-east, south, and 
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west sides there were ruins of demolished Native 
houses, affording cover to the enemy within 10 yards 
of the defenders' parapets. 

Working parties had for some time been connecting 
the many detached houses within the enclosure by 
earthen walls, which were raised later to 6 feet in 
height, and the ditches from which the soil was taken 
afforded protection from artillery fire. Much had 
been done, but the place was not in effect defensible 
for weeks, and the strongly built houses on the 
southern side, which were to have been included in 
the defended area, had not been taken in hand when 
the defeat at Chinhat precipitated the opening of the 
Siege. This was very unfortunate, for their upper July 1857 
storeys and roofs, particularly those of Johannes-house, 
overlooked the south-east corner of the ring fence. 

The battery there, named “ Cawnpur," was so com- 
pletely dominated by Johannes-house, and by houses 
within the enclosure, that neither could our people fight 
the guns nor could the rebels hold it The rebels 
began to loophole the houses outside the Residency 
enclosure as the column returned from Chinhat, and 
early next day 8000 Sipahis and many thousands of 
Irregulars opened fire on the defenders, who, including 
those in the Machchi Bhawan, numbered 700 British 
soldiers, 220 European Volunteers, 765 Natives, and 
1300 non-combatants, including women and children. 

Captain Anderson's post, adjoining the “ Cawnpur " 
battery, and constructed around Mr. Capper’s house, 
was heavily battered the first day of the Siege. A 
round shot, cutting away a pillar, brought the verandah 
down on the owner then engaged in its defence, 
burying him under 6 feet of bricks, mortar, and 
timber. An opinion expressed by one of the garrison 
that it was useless to look for him induced a faint 
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cry for help and air. Rebels were firing from loop- 
holes within 50 yards, so no one could live standing 
up; but Captain Anderson, Corporal Oxenham, 32nd 
Regiment, a Frenchman, an Italian, and 2 British 
Post Office officials, after working in a prone position 
for three-quarters of an hour, extricated under heavy 
fire Capper’s body, and his legs were eventually pulled 
clear by Oxenham, who was obliged to kneel, and who 
later received the Victoria Cross for his gallantry. 

Sir Henry Lawrence determined to withdraw the 
Machchi Bhawan detachment, and a message to that 
effect was sent by the semaphore erected on the roof 
of the Residency, a building three storeys high. The 
moment the signalling officers appeared on the roof, 
they became the targets for hundreds of muskets fired 
by Sipahis from loopholes and windows. Twice the 
apparatus was cut away, but after three hours’ incessant 
labour under continuous fire the order was trans- 
mitted : “ Spike the guns well, blow up the fort, and 
retire at midnight.” The rebels were engaged in 
looting the city that night, and soon after midnight 
a violent explosion announced the evacuation, which 
was effected without loss. 

THE DEATH OF LAWRENCE 

At daylight on July 2 Sir Henry Lawrence 
began a round of the defensive posts, explaining his 
views as to the best methods of the defence of the 
position, and encouraging the garrison. The morning 
was very hot, and on returning at 8 a.m. he said he 
would rest for two hours and then remove to a lower 
and less dangerous room, as he had promised his 
Staff to do; for an 8-inch shell from the Howitzer 
left by our troops on the Chinhat road had cut 
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through the wall on the previous day. Half an hour 
later, when listening to Captain Wilson reading a 
memorandum on ‘‘the issuing of rations,” another 
S-inch shell knocked Wilson down, cut off a servant’s 
foot, and tore away the top of Sir Henry’s thigh. 
He was removed to the verandah on the north side 
of the house; but the rebels, learning where the 
wounded Chief lay, concentrated their batteries on 
the spot. He appointed Major- Banks as his successor 
for Civil affairs, and gave detailed instructions for the 
conduct of defence under Lieutenant-Colonel J. Inglis. 
Sir Henry talked earnestly of the mistakes made in 
our treatment of landowners, and of the causes of 
the Mutiny; and then feeling he was near death he 
partook of Holy Communion, with bullets striking 
around, and shells hurtling overhead. He died at 
sunrise on July 4, having dictated his epitaph : 
“ Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty.” 
Some hours later, when 4 men, 32nd (Cornwall) 
Regiment, came to remove the body, one private 
lifted the coverlet, and all reverently kissed the dead 
man’s forehead. They had seen him five days before 
under close fire, sitting on his horse, hat in hand, to 
rally the retreating column, and could rightly estimate 
what they and our country had lost. 

SORTIES AND ATTACKS 

Colonel Inglis had served for twenty-five years in the 
32nd (now Tst Cornwall Light Infantry), and had been 
promoted to be Brcvet-Lieutenant-Colonel for services 
in the Panjab campaign. He was brave, tactful, and, 
though strict, was popular with all. His task for a 
week was one of great difficulty ; cases of cholera and 
smallpox appeared in the garrison ; the Irregular 
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cavalry had deserted, and their unJEbrtunate horses, 
craving for water, broke their head-and-heel ropes, 
and, careering wildly over the enclosure, fought 
amongst themselves. The water-carrying and draught 
bullocks, straying at night, fell into wells, and the 
labour of burying the carcases became so onerous that 
all horses which could hobble, even on three legs, 
were driven outside. All male adults, officers, Civil 
servants, and privates shared alike fighting and fatigue 
duties. Major Banks, Acting Chief Commissioner, ; 
daily carried ammunition into the batteries until he 
was killed on July 21. He had no successor, the 
Administration and Command being centred in 
Colonel Inglis's hands. 

July 1857 On July 7, Lieutenant S. Lawrence, 32nd Cornwall 
Regiment, led 50 of his men and 20 Sikhs in a sortie 
to ascertain if Johannes-house was being mined. A 
hole was made in the Thag Jail and palisade immedi- 
ately opposite, big enough for one man to pass through ; 
f;,,; and a powder party led by Ensign Studdy, creeping 

; through the opening, exploded their bags against the 

door, while Lieutenant Lawrence, mounting by a ladder, 

■: entered through a window, although confronted by 

rebels, one of whom knocked Lawrence’s pistol out ^ 
t ' of his hand. Twenty-two mutineers were killed, but 

; I before the house could be blown up the rebels were 

so strongly reinforced that the Brigadier recalled our i 
men, only 4 of whom were hit. Bandsman Cuney, 
32nd Regiment, was severely wounded; he was re- 
markable for enterprising courage. Accompanied by 
a Sipahi, who greatly admired him, Cuney crept out 
of the enclosure many times, one night penetrating 
a battery, and spiking the guns. On his return he 
was made a prisoner, " for having quitted his post,” 
but was soon released. Wounded on several occasions, 
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he often left his bed in hospital to take part in a 
fight, and was eventually killed in a sortie, after 
General Havelock’s arrival. Cuney was the most 
distinguished of these fighting private soldiers, but 
there were many unauthorised but successful counter- 
attacks executed by small groups of men under 
self-elected leaders. Mr. Gubbins, one of the garrison, 
records, moreover, that he never heard of a European 
as being wanting in courage. 

The sortie of July 7 was repeated numberless times 
during the Siege. The rebels, though hesitating to 
risk an assault which their numbers must have made 
successful, put 20 guns in position, which they fired 
all day and night, and by July 15 they had 
demolished Anderson’s house, though its ruins were 
still held, and the Residency building was set on 
fire by burning bombs. At midnight on July 20-21 
the bombardment ceased, and at 10 a.m. on the 21st 
a mine was exploded on the north side of the 
enclosure, heavy fire being opened on the redan, 
which ceased, however, as masses of rebels advanced 
on it. The attack although repeated failed, for 
hundreds fell under showers of grape and case from 
the redan-like battery and a storm of bullets from 
our parapets, the sick and wounded leaving their 
beds to fire. The rebels got into the garden of Dr. 
(the late Surgeon-General Sir Joseph) Fayrer’s house, 
on the east face of the Residency enclosure, and 
made several lodgments, but were driven out by 
case-shot at closest range, and by men throwing hand 
grenades. Simultaneously a vigorous escalade was 
made on Innes’s post, held by Ensign Loughnan, 1 3th 
Bengal Regiment. Innes’s house, a one-storey building, 
stood in the loop mentioned (line 17, p. 136), outside 
the square, 140 yards beyond the church, the next 
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supporting post. The garrison, 12 privates of the 
32nd (Duke of Cornwall L.L) Regiment, 12 
loyal Sipahis, 13th Bengal Regiment, and a few 
civilians, behaved grandly. Some mutineers who 
mounted to the roof by ladders were bayoneted, but 
nevertheless the rebels persevered, and numbers got 
within ro yards of the house, though only to be 
repulsed in four successive attacks. One corner of the 
post was held by Mr. Bailey, a Volunteer, son of a 
Native Christian, and 2 Sipahis. The rebels urged them 
to come over, but Bailey succeeded in holding his post 
though dangerously wounded, a ball passing through his 
chin and neck, and one of the two Sipahis was killed. 

On the west face of the square the assaulting bodies 
were driven back with heavy loss, and the attack on 
the ‘‘Cawnpur” battery collapsed when the leader, a 
fanatic bearing a Green Standard, was killed in the 
ditch. At the BailHe Guard gate a peculiarity of 
the fight was in the gallant defence of the post, under 
Lieutenant Aitken, by a few loyal Sipahis of the 13th, 
against their own mutinous battalion. 

July 21 At 3 p.m. on July 21, after a struggle of five 
"^^57 eventful hours, another assault was abandoned though 

the bombardment continued, the enemy’s approaches 
■ > ' were brought daily nearer, and mining operations 

were begun; but, the miners’ picks being heard, the 
garrison countermined, and generally with success. 
The underground warfare, carried on from this time 
until Havelock's arrival on September 23, was under 
Captain Fulton, Bengal Engineers, who became the 
senior Engineer officer owing to the death of Major 
Anderson from dysentery and overwork on July 21. 
Fulton was conspicuous even amongst men whose 
daily lives were heroic. He not only planned, but 
personally executed much of the successful counter- 
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mining. A shaft or pit, 4 feet in diameter, was sunk 
generally 20 feet deep and as close to the enemy’s 
mine as possible, and a gallery just high and wide 
enough to accommodate a man sitting down was then 
excavated towards the enemy’s miner. The foremost 
operator, often an officer, loosened the earth, which 
was put into an empty wine-case by an assistant 
and drawn to the shaft, up which it was pulled by 
two men. There were many underground encounters, 
in which our men were generally victorious. 

Early on August 10 large bodies of the enemy Aug. 1S57 
approached, and at 10 a.m. mines were exploded on 
the south-east and south faces of the enclosure, 
assaults being delivered on every side. All were 
repulsed with but little loss to the garrison ; but 
those on either flank of the “ Cawnpur ” battery were 
serious. West of it, most of the Thag Jail had 
been blown down by the explosions, and a breach 
20 feet wide made in the parapet and palisade. 

Some few rebels charged through the breach, but 
were shot down by the garrison of the next building 
called the “ Brigade Mess House.” Several officers, 
good shots, serving in the ranks, were stationed on 
the roof, each having three or four rifles. The rebels 
fully realised the importance of this post and its 
garrison of deadly marksmen, for on September 7, 
sixteen days before Havelock arrived, 280 round 
shot, of various calibres up to 24 lb., were collected 
on the roof. 

THE STRESS OF SIEGE 

M, GeofFroi, one of the gallant band who had 
extricated Mr. Capper on July i, was still at Anderson’s 
post. Hearing one of the rebel leaders on the east 
side encouraging his men by the assurance that the 
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post was empty, he called out that he was mistaken, 
shot him dead, and with another bullet wounded his 
comrade. Others led on the Sipahis ; but, all the 
foremost being killed, their followers fell back. On the 
west side of the post a more sustained effort was made. 
Encouraged by a Muhammadan fanatic with a Green 
Standard, some rebels pushed through the stockade 
just as the leader fell in the ditch, riddled with bullets. 
A follower threw him, still alive, across the stockade, 
and then jumping over was followed by a crowd of 
men who placed ladders against the wall; but our 
men were fighting not only for their lives, but also for 
those of the women and children, and after a struggle 
of two hours, many rebels having fallen, the attack 
died away. At sundown a determined effort was 
made for half an hour on the post just south of the 
Baillie Guard, a rebel wrenching the bayonet off an 
English soldier’s rifle, but there also the assault failed. 

Aug. 10 That evening a falling wall of the Residency building 

^^57 buried 6 of the 32nd (ist Duke of Cornwall L.I.) Regi- 
ment ; 2 were got out alive, but 4 were left under the ruins, 
a serious loss when every single adult counted, for now 
the effectives of the garrison were reduced to 350 
Europeans and 300 Natives, giving but one man to 
defend 20 feet of parapet without any relief. 

At daybreak on August 18 two officers and two 
privates were on the roof of a house on the south-west 
corner of the enclosure when it was blown up, and all 
were thrown into the air. Three fell inside and sur- 
vived, but the fourth falling outside the enclosure he was 
decapitated. A breach, 30 feet wide, was made in the 
wall, and a rebel officer, waving his sword, ran through 
it. He dropped dead, as did his successor, and no 
other rebel would face the “Brigade Mess House” 
garrison’s bullets, though from the houses across the 
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street a continuous rolling fire was maintained. In 
spite of it, the cries of 7 men buried under the 
walls were heard ; but, though several of our soldiers 
were bit in the attempt, it was impossible to extricate 
them until the gap in the enclosure wall was closed. 

Brigadier J. Inglis, on hearing the explosion, had Aug. i8 
hurried down with the general reserve, 1 8 men all *^57 
told, and by great labour, using doors, planks, tents, 
and boxes, made a temporary barricade, and then he 
led the party, he and each man carrying a half-door, 
and closed the breach ; but in the meantime the seven 
buried men had died of suffocation. Inglis then took 
out a small detachment and occupied several houses 
outside the enclosure till sunset, when he destroyed 
them by demolition charges of gunpowder. At the 
first streak of dawn on August 2 1 heavy musketry fire 
was opened by the garrison on J ohannes-house and others 
near it. They were immediately strongly occupied by 
the enemy in anticipation of an attack, and at day- 
light a mine which had been carried under the house, 
the excavation having been made almost entirely by 
officers, was exploded and the house blown into the 
air, numbers of the rebels being killed. When the 
smoke had cleared away, a party of 5 0 Europeans, led 
by Captain M‘Cabe, 32nd (Cornwall) Regiment, who 
had won a Commission from the ranks for planting our 
flag on the walls of Multan when it was stormed in 
January 1 849, sallied out, and drove the enemy from 
a battery, spiking the guns. He was killed later when 
leading his fourth sortie, after Havelock’s arrival. 

The rebels were discouraged by their failure on 
August 1 8, but the state of the defenders of the 
Residency was very serious. There were several cases 
of smallpox, many had died of cholera, nearly all were' 
tainted with scurvy. The painful look of the children 
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depressed not only parents, but all “en, drawn closer 
in sympathy from the common danger Want of 
palatable food, good air, and exerase,^ had fa 

round cheeks into long drawn skinny faces. The 
continuous labour by day and ' night in repairing 
damages, not only from the enemy s shells but from 
the paraWts washed down by heavy rams; the want 
of nLishing food, for though wheat was issued instead 
of flour, men were too busy to grind It; to insanitary 
conditions, for millions of flies collected around the 
incompletely buried carcases of animals— all these 
causes had a depressing effect on the garrison, but they 
resolved to blow themselves up with to place rather 
than surrender. Two hundred and thirty Natives, 
abandoning all hope of relief, had deserted. On to 
other hand, most of those remaining not only risked 
their lives freely, but, what was more to them, their 
Caste Brahmans carried and interred their slain 
British officers, and, later in the siege, when it became 

A„g. IS necessary to dig up a burial-ground to erect a new 

.857 battery, on Lieutenant Aitken’s order, his highest-class 
Brahmans handled the putrid bodies. Not one of the 
old pensioners brought in by Sir Henry Lawrence 
failed in his duty, and, though on reduced rations and 
latterly without tobacco, no one was ever heard to 

Sept, iS57®™On 'Member 6, Captain Fulton with a few 

Sipahis, descending from the roof of Inness house, 
by a brilliant dash captured a loopholed building 
from which the rebels annoyed our post. He placed 
the demolition gunpowder barrels for its destruction, 
and, ordering the party to retire, lighted the slow 
match. He had reached the ladder when he saw the 
Sipahia were delaying in order to carry in some 
firpwnod. and turning back he brought them away, 
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covering their retreat. As the last soldier reached 
the ladder the house was blown into the air, the 
shattered fragments covering the Sipahi to his waist, 
and injuring Fulton’s arm. 

Sipahi Umjur Tiwari evinced marvellous and per- 
sistent courage in our service. His company with two 
others was on detachment at Bandah, and mutinied on 
hearing what the Headquarter companies had done at 
Cawnpur. Tiwari assisted a European clerk and his 
wife to escape, refusing to accept a reward. Three 
months later, the Sipahi having joined Havelock’s force, 
volunteered to carry a letter into Lucknow. He was 
twice captured, once tortured, but he never wavered, 
and passed and repassed through the enemy’s lines four 
times, receiving ;^500 for each complete journey. On 
August 28 he brought in a letter from Havelock 
indicating the hope of relief in a month’s time, and 
during the night of September 22-23 he announced Sept. 2- 
Havelock’s approach. Next day citizens and soldiers 1857 
were seen leaving Lucknow, although the bombardment 
was continued, and at nightfall Outrara and Havelock 
entered the Residency, For eighty-seven days, the 
garrison toiling unceasingly, with unfailing courage, 
had successfully maintained the arduous struggle 
against their innumerable foes. 



CHAPTER IX 


HAVELOCK AT CAWNPUR— THE ADVANCE 
ON LUCKNOW 

I N Chapter IV it was shown that Havelock’s 
column, after much protracted exertion and 
stubborn fighting, reached the cantonment of Cawnpur 
after dark on July i6. The troops lay down on the 
damp parade ground without food or shelter. The 
Nana had fled to Bithur, whence he sent his women to 
Fathgarh by water, pretending, for a time successfully, 
that he had drowned himself in the Ganges. When 
and where he died is not quite certain, though it is 
believed he succumbed to fever, near the Chilhari Ghat, 
on the left bank of the Upper Gogra River, in 1859, 
but his name has become an execration, his memory a 
horrible nightmare. Before quitting Bithur he added 
one more to the numberless murders he had com- 
mitted. A European prisoner, who had given birth to 
a child in the Palace, was kindly treated by the deceased 
ex-Peshwa’s women, but by the Nana’s last order to 
his guard the woman and infant were butchered. 

Jalyi? On July 17 our soldiers strolled over Wheeler’s 
^^57 intrenchment, and wonderingly admired the desperate 
valour which had defended it so long against such 
overwhelming numbers ; they went to the house where 
the fresh blood of 200 slaughtered women and children 
was still spread wide in pools over the floors, and 
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bespattered on the walls; they gazed with horror 
at the over-charged well, from which a ghastly pile of 
limbs and mangled bodies protruded. Many men 
brought away from the charnel-house a lock of hair, a 
broken toy, or a piece of women’s clothing. Several 
pinned the fragment inside their coats, and wore it 
until in battle they had exacted the full retribution 
which all who looked on that bloodstained house 
vowed that they would extort. The chief perpetrators 
of the atrocious massacres had fled, as had many 
of the citizens, and there is no certain estimate of 
Natives killed during the first few days of the British 
occupation ; but the number could not have been great, 
for early on the 1 8th Havelock moved to Nawaganj, 

3 miles away from the shops which sold Native spirits, 
and the men were fully employed intrenching a slightly 
elevated feature of ground, 200 by 300 yards in extent. 

On the following day a column was sent to destroy 
Bithur, which had been deserted. 

THE ADVANCE ON LUCKNOW 

Brigadier-General Neill arrived from Allahabad on 
July 20, with 200 young soldiers, and at midnight July 20 
Havelock superintended the crossing of his advanced 1S57 
guard over the Ganges, ordinarily 500 yards, but now 
nearly a mile in width. The ferry boats, 20 in number, 
sailed, or were towed by the one steamer available ; but 
owing to the strength of the current each trip necessi- 
tated a passage of 5 or 6 miles, and the small force took 
three days to concentrate at Mangalwar, 5 miles from 
the river. Havelock, leaving Neill 300 men to hold 
the intrenchment and watch Cawnpur, moved forward 
on the 29th on the Lucknow road, with 1500 men 
and 10 guns. After a march of 3 miles the 
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enemy was found strongly posted in a village three- 
quarters of a mile to the west of the town of Unao, 
which protected his left. The right was covered by a 
deep swamp, and the Sipahis, sheltered by gardens 
around a loopholed village, fought with determination. 
Before the British guns were brought into jaction, the 
skirmishers of the 78th (2nd Seaforth) Highlanders and 
Madras (Royal Dublin) Fusiliers had driven the rebels 
from the gardens, but they were stopped by fire from 
the loopholed village, and the enemy well posted 
behind a wall stood firm. The 64th (North Stafford- 
shire) came up, but no progress was made until 
Private Patrick Cavenagh ran forward. The gallant 
Irishman, leading some way in front of the Grenadier 
company, jumped the wall, into the middle of a dozen 
July 29 dismounted troopers. He killed two before he was 
literally cut to pieces ; his comrades followed, and, after 
a desperate hand-to-hand struggle, the enemy’s guns 
were captured, and the village cleared. Havelock 
re-formed the troops, and then advanced till he got on 
dry ground, where he stood to meet the rebels who 
were moving towards Unao. With colours flying and 
drums beating, the masses closed on the small body of 
British troops till, smitten by bullets and case-shot, the 
Sipahis tried to deploy. Then their infantry and 
batteries stuck in the swampy ground, and Havelock, 
resuming the attack, broke them, taking 15 guns. 
The Oudh gunners, trained by our officers, fighting 
to the last, died alongside their cannon. 

After a rest of two hours Havelock, having disabled 
the ordnance, went on 7 miles to Bashiratganj, a 
walled town, through which the Lucknow road passed. 
The^southern gate was defended by an earthwork with 
4 guns, and as inundations covered much of the 
ground south and north of the town, the road was 
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the only practicable line of advance or retreat. 
Havelock sent i battalion eastward to turn the 
position, and get on the causeway north of it, He 
cannonaded the earthwork and later successfully 
stormed it, but before the turning movement was 
complete, and thus the main body of the enemy 
retreated by the causeway. The troops, now 
thoroughly tired out, were halted, after being fourteen 
hours under arms. They had stormed 2 fortified 
villages, captured 19 guns, and inflicted a loss of 
400 on the enemy. The British casualties were 89 
all ranks by fire and sword, but they lost rather more 
by sunstroke, dysentery, and cholera. The general’s July 29 
style of writing orders was more florid than that ^^57 
now in use, but he never left any doubt of his mean- 
ing. After eulogising the heroic Private Cavenagh, 
Lieutenant Dangerfield, Madras (Dublin) Fusiliers, 
the first to climb the barricade at Bashiratganj, 
and Lieutenant Boyle, 78th Highlanders (2nd Seaforth), 
severely wounded when leading at Unao into a loop- 
holed house which was strongly held by fanatics, he 
added : “ I am not satisfied with all of you ; some 
fought as if cholera had seized your minds as well 
as your bodies.” 

MARTIAL LAW AT CAWNPUR 

I-Iavelock now perceived his hopes of relieving 
Lucknow in a few days were impossible of realisation. 
Between his diminishing force and the Residency there 
were thousands of Sipahis, 35 miles of sodden road, 
the Sai, just at that time a big, unfordable river, and 
a broad canal. He was short of gun and rifle ammuni- 
tion, and had no spare transport for sick and wounded. 

As he expressed the situation : “ When I have beaten 
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down the enemy’s artillery fire, my wearied infantry 
have scarcely strength to capture them.” Many 
soldiers died of cholera; and as the senior surgeon 
estimated a fortnight later, unless the fatal scourge 
could be arrested, the entire force would be dead in six 
weeks. 

Havelock learnt from Brigadier-General Inglis that 
there was sufficient food in the Residency at Lucknow to 
last for some time, and he heard also that owing to the 
mutiny at Danapur, the communications with Calcutta 
were threatened, and the arrival of the 5 th (North- 
umberland) Fusiliers and the 90th Light Infantry 
(2nd Scottish Rifles) would consequently be delayed. 
Disregarding the murmurs of his troops, he marched 
them back to Mangalwar. Thence he sent into the 
Cawnpur intrenchment some 300 sick and wounded, 
receiving nearly an equivalent number of effective 
soldiers and 5 guns from General Neill, who with 
calculated severity had tranquillised the city of 
Cawnpur. Captain Bruce, whom he had appointed 
Superintendent of Police, restored order and stopped 
plundering, quantities of plunder being recovered and 
stored in camp. Neill seized or bought every 
available horse which might be useful for the artillery 
and Mounted Volunteers. The terrible well was 
decently covered in, but the pools of blood in the 
house were left untouched until the trial of some 
leading rebels was concluded. 

Before the execution of those condemned to death, 
they were marched down, and compelled by an im- 
pending lash to clean up some of our countrywomen’s 
blood, which was still lying in pools. This generation 
is softer, and future generations will deprecate any 
calculated addition to capital punishment; but the 
frightful massacre had excited the ordinarily calm 
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I Anglo-Saxon minds, and Neill’s views were shared by 

I some of the greatest men in India at the time, the 

Chief-Justice of Madras several months later expressing 
publicly his approval of the procedure. 

Brigadier- General Neill disapproving of any pause 
I in the advance, attempted to dictate to General Have- 
j' lock, when realising that he could not hope to force 
|l his way to Lucknow with the troops then available, 

I he infoi*med Neill that he was returning to Cawnpur. 

i Havelock was equally determined in character, and at 

!| once sternly suppressed his insubordinate junior. Never- 

! theless, Havelock appreciated the indomitable energy and 

I undaunted courage which made Neill so valuable on 

I service, and employed him later in command of a brigade. 

On August 5 and 1 1 Havelock routed rebel forces 
f on the ground of the action of July 29, returning to 

|| his camp with many troops stricken with cholera, 

I having beaten the enemy in eight actions in a 

I fortnight ; and on the 1 3th he recrossed the Ganges 

! into Neill’s camp. That officer, though left with only 

j 100 men on August 3, had patrolled the river by 

! small armed parties on a steamer, with successful 

results. Two days after the Lucknow column got 
into camp, Neill, with a few companies of Madras 
; (Royal Dublin) Fusiliers, routed a body of the enemy 

■ at the place where Havelock had beaten the Nana’s 

I troops on July 16. 

THE FIGHT AT BITHUR, AUGUST 1 6 

At 4 a.m. on August i6 Havelock left Neill with 
100 effectives to hold the camp, and marched with 
750 Europeans, 14 guns, and 250 Sikhs, against 
4000 rebels, mainly composed of Sipahis, who had 
mutinied at Sagar, near the Narbada, 300 miles south- 
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west of Allahabad, and of those who had risen at 
Faizabad in Oudh. 

At noon,; after a trying march, in which 12 men 
died of sunstroke, the rebels were found skilfully placed 
in position to the south of Bithur, They stood behind 
two streams, both marshy, and the bridge over the 
more northerly was protected by 2 guns in an 
earthwork. The rebels’ left flank was posted in a fortified 
village, built on the bank of the Ganges; the right, 
drawn back, rested on another village. The front was 
covered by a large quadrangle with thick mud walls, 
manned by numbers of Sipahis ; and fields of sugar- 
cane, 7 feet high, added in some respects to the 
difficulties of an attack. Havelock later described 
it as “ one of the strongest positions I have ever seen.” 

Aug. 16 The general ordered his troops to lie down, and shelled 
the position for twenty minutes, but without doing 
much damage to the enemy. Then he ordered an 
advance, and, covered by the Madras (Royal Dublin) 
Fusiliers in skirmishing order, the line moved on, the 
weary soldiers brightening up as they neared the 
enemy. Major Stephenson, following his skirmishers, 
was near the quadrangle enclosure when his right flank 
was heavily fired on by men in the sugar-cane fields 
and in the village on the river bank. He met this 
counter attack by wheeling back 2 companies, and 
had got within 20 yards of the quadrangles when he 
was charged by the 42nd Bengal Infantry, and a line 
of bayonets actually crossed in the struggle, which 
ended in the retreat of the 42nd to the main position, 
leaving 60 of their brave men lying dead in one 
spot 

The advance of the left of the British line was 
delayed by the crossing of the marshy stream, but the 
remnant of the 78th (2nd Seaforth) Highlanders, only 
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300 strong on leaving Cawnpur in the morning, led by 
Macpherson, who was always in front, and the Madras 
(Royal Dublin) Fusiliers, steadily gained ground until 
ordered to halt. Now our 14 guns reopened, but 
failed to silence the rebel battery on the right of their 
main position. When 5 00 yards from the breast- 
work Havelock determined to storm it. The 78th, 
and Madras Fusiliers, moving off to their right through 
high growing sugar-cane, came out on the left of the 
intrenchment, and swept from its left to right along the 
position, capturing the battery after a hard struggle of 
ten minutes, the rebels defending it with determination, 
until they were all slain. 

The victorious but wearied soldiers lay down in a 
mango grove, but after a short rest, the left wing 
having come up, the force moved on, and cleared the 
town after more severe fighting. Many of the adjoin- 
ing buildings were loopholed, and barricaded. Two Aug. 16 
privates, one of the 78th Highlanders, the other of the ^^57 
Madras Fusiliers, though one only had a rifle and 
his companion a bayonet, killed 7 Sipahis in one 
house. Too exhausted to pursue, or even to move 
back, our men rested till next day, and returned to 
Cawnpur. 

SIR JAMES OUTRAM 

Havelock now learnt that Major-General Sir James 
Outram was coming up to command the Danapur and 
Cawnpur divisions. In any case a halt had become 
necessary, for of the 1700 men under Havelock’s 
command when he first marched from Allahabad on 
Cawnpur he had now less than 700 Effectives he could 
put in the field, and had to reckon, moreover, though 
it was still far off, with the Gwaliar contingent of 
5000 men. 
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Major-General Sir James Outram, G.C.B., of the 
Bombay army, recalled by Lord Canning’s telegram 
from Persia, where lie had commanded the expedition- 
ary force, arrived in Calcutta on July 31. He was 
a small dark- bearded man, whose gentle polished 
manner concealed the most dauntless courage, not only 
in action, but in maintaining his opinion on all public 
questions, whether such were acceptable or not to his 
superiors. He had shown remarkable courage at the 
storming of Khelat in 1839, and General Whish to 
mark his sense of Outram’s services sent him on a long 
and perilous journey to Sonmiani, with a duplicate 
despatch, descriptive of the operations, which was 
delivered long before its original came to hand. 

1839 Outram disguised as an Afghan friar left Khelat at 
midnight, November 15-16, 1839, with 5 Natives. 
The party was pursued, but reached the Arabian Sea 
in safety early on November 23, after an eventful ride 
of 300 miles through hostile races, and over many miles 
of desert country. 

After completing six years’ service he commanded 
the Bhil Corps in Khandesh, spending twelve years in 
reclaiming aboriginal tribes, and contending with and 
beating them all at their warlike sports, tracking of 
tigers and other savage beasts. He was breveted as 
Major, for brilliant services in the war, in 1839. In 
the following year Outram was Political Agent for 
Lower Sindh : the Amir of Haidarabad, when dying, 
said, "No one has known so great truth as I have 
found in you. I commend my son to your protection.” 
Outram and the Conqueror of Sindh did not agree as 
to the administration of the country, but at a public 
dinner given to Outram on his leaving Sindh in 1842, 
General Sir Charles Napier, eulogising his services, 
spoke of him as " The Bayard of India.” Outram 
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had no private fortune ; but, disapproving of our policy- 
in Sindh, he distributed all his prize money — £3000 
— to various charities in India. 

When the Governor-General on August 2, 1857, 
appointed Outram to be Chief Commissioner in Oudh, 
and decided he should also command the Danapur and 
Cawnpur divisions, there was no intention of inter- 
fering with the operations of General Havelock, who 
was then fighting his way successfully to Lucknow. 

Outram left by steamer on August 6, taking Colonel Aug. 1857 
Napier (later Field-Marshal Lord Napier of Magdala) 
as his Military Secretary. Years after, Outram on 
being asked, “ Who is the best soldier you ever 
knew?” without hesitation replied, “ Robert Napier.” 

When four days out from Allahabad, Outram learnt 
that 400 rebels with 4 guns had crossed the Ganges 
to cut his line of communication on the Grand Trunk 
Road, and despatched Major Vincent Eyre, the hero of 
Arab, to deal with them. Eyre had 160 men, belong- 
ing to the 5 th (Northumberland Fusiliers) and 64th 
(North Staffordshire) Regiments, all on elephants, 2 
guns and 40 of the 12th Irregular Cavalry, under 
Lieutenant Johnson, who after a march of 33 miles 
joined the force at nightfall. Eyre started at l a.m., 
and Johnson’s troopers at daylight sighted the rebels, 
who at once made for their boats. The Irregulars 
dismounted, and prevented, by carbine fire the boats 
being cast off till the infantry on the elephants arrived, 
and shot down many rebels, who, after fighting bravely, 
threw their guns overboard, and attempted to blow up 
their boats. Then Eyre’s guns coming into action at 
shortest range, the rebels took to the water. No man 
offered to surrender; only three reached the Oudh 
bank. , 

Lieutenant Johnson followed another party of similar 
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strength which had crossed the Ganges 4 miles up 
stream, but the news of the fate of the first raiders 
had travelled, and they recrossed ere Johnson arrived. 
The rebels, deterred by this fatal experience, made no 
further attempts on that reach of the river to interrupt 
the line of communications. 

THE ADVANCE ON LUCKNOW 

Sept. IS At sunset on September 1 5 Outram joined Havelock 

*^57 at Cawnpur. They were old friends, and on Outram’s 
application Havelock served under him in Persia. 
Next day Outram issued an order to the effect that he 
considered “the strenuous and noble exertions Have- 
lock had already made to save the Lucknow garrison 
entitled him to the honour of relieving it, and that he 
had decided to accompany the troops, as Chief Com- 
missioner of Oudh, serving also as a private in the 
Volunteers, until the Residency was occupied.” Sir 
Colin Campbell, who had assumed the command in 
India on August 17, in a general order on the 28th 
eulogised Outram's “ disinterested generosity ” and 
“ self-sacrifice on a point of all others dear to a soldier.” 
This deliberate, noble self-denial has often been quoted, 
but comparatively few have realised that it was not 
only command, but a large sum of money Outram put 
aside. It was known that in the Residency was 
;^2SO,ooo public money, which would become prize 
money, and that the share of the general in command 
would probably be 80 times that of a private soldier. 

The floating bridge across the Ganges was relaid 
with only feeble opposition by the enemy, and at 
daybreak on September 21 Havelock with 3000 men, 
18 guns, and 160 mounted men, of whom 60 Hindu- 
stanis belonged to the 1 2th Irregulars, moved towards 
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Lucknow in a deluge of ram, finding the rebels in 
position across the road near Mangalwar. Their right 
rested on a village and walled-in gardens, and the 
centre and left were covered by breastworks, behind 
which were 6 guns. These opened an accurate fire 
on our batteries when they came within range, causing 
many casualties and much delay; for an elephant, 
having had the lower part of its trunk knocked off 
by a round shot, turned, and ran through the column, 
and as its sagacious fellows, terrified by the wounded 
animal’s screams, refused to pull any more, it became 
necessary to obtain and use oxen. Eventually the Sept, 15 
guns came into action, supported by the Sth (North- 
umberland) Fusiliers. The greater part of the force 
moved to Havelock’s left, splashing through water 
knee-deep, but, brilliantly led by the 90th Light 
Infantry (2nd Scottish Rifles), cleared the village, 
when the Fusiliers advancing in the centre the 
rebels fell back. The Mounted Volunteers, under 
Captain Barrow, riding home furiously, broke the 
Sipahis’ ranks again and again, 

Outram, who for weapon carried only a Malacca 
cane, was amongst the foremost of our mounted men. 

They galloped up the road, and came suddenly on 
a compact body of Sipahis; but Barrow, closing his 
ranks, charged through the rebels and pursued them 
towards Bashiratganj, till he came on an intrenchment 
across the road armed with 2 guns. Barrow even 
then never paused ; closely followed by his men, he 
rode over the work, and, sabring the artillerymen, 
captured their guns, chasing the fugitives through and 
beyond Bashiratganj. He took the Regimental Colour 
of the 1st Bengal Infantry (the Cawnpur murderers), 
killing 120 men in the pursuit. 

Next day the force crossed the Sai by the bridge 
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which the rebels, demoralised by Havelock's rapid 
advance, had left intact. The road for the first ten 
miles of the march on the 23rd was under water, and 
no enemy was seen until the afternoon, when 10,000 
were observed in a position extending over 2 miles. 
The right and centre were on, and behind mounds, the 
left rested on the Alambagh (Garden of the World), 
a Royal summer-house and mosque, standing in 
a garden about 500 yards square with high wails, 
5 miles south-east of the Residency. The rebels must 
have marked certain ranges, for their fire was accurate, 
the first shot wounding 3 officers, 90th Light 
Infantry (2nd Scottish Rifles); but, after some delay 
caused by the difficulties in crossing drains in swampy 
grounds, the 2nd Brigade turned the enemy’s right, 
while Neill attacked the front, after it had been heavily 
shelled by the artillery, which had been organised as 
a brigade. 

Although the enemy had given way, a 9-pounder 
gun remained in action, and was captured, with only 
slight loss, by Lieutenant Johnson and 25 men of the 
1 2th Irregulars, who, galloping up the road, half a mile 
in front of our troops, sabred the gunners. The 
Alambagh, till now held by the rebels, was stormed 
and carried by the 5 th (Northumberland) Fusiliers 
and 78th (2nd Seaforth) Highlanders ; the Mounted 
Volunteers under Barrow, with whom Outram rode, 
pursued up to the vicinity of the Charbagh (Four 
Gardens) bridge, which they found intrenched and 
strongly held. As the squadron fell back, Outram 
received a telegram and was able to tell the pickets 
that Dehli had been taken. Next day the troops 
halted to dry their clothes, for rain had fallen 
incessantly since they had crossed the Ganges, early 
on September 21. The Alambagh was prepared for 
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defence, and all baggage was stored within its walls 
under a guard of 250 men. 

A canal, 2-^ miles south, of the Lucknow 
Residency, runs nearly east and west where the 
Cawnpur road crosses it at the Charbagh bridge; 
but at 2000 yards east of the bridge it turns and 
runs north-east for 2 miles, till it joins the Gumti 
River. The northern bank of the canal and the houses 
south of it had been prepared for defence, and as soon 
as the advancing force passed through the outpost 
line, north of the Alambagh, it was received by hot 
fire, from batteries on either flank, and loopholed houses. 

On September 25 the 5th (Northumberland) Fusiliers Sept. 25 
led the advance in column of sections, followed by 
Maude’s battery. Outram riding with it was shot 
through the arm, but he declined to dismount. All 
the men of the leading gun had been shot down near 
the Yellow House south of the Charbagh, but the 
64th (rst North Staffordshire), 84th (2nd York and 
Lancaster), and some of the 5 th Fusiliers carried 
the villages near the canal, and did not check till 
they had got to a turn of the road, within 300 
yards of the bridge. 

The Madras (Royal Dublin) Fusiliers, under 
Lieutenant Arnold, moved up to the west of the 
road, to keep down the fire from loopholed 
houses on the northern bank, while the 5 th Fusiliers, 
accompanied by some Sikhs under Outram, tried to 
clear the Charbagh walled garden. Two of Maude’s 
guns unlimbered on the road, but the gun was disabled, 
and nearly all its renewed detachment knocked down 
by the first round of the enemy’s 6 guns, which were 
in position behind a parapet 7 feet high. The 
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roadway had been narrowed to 3 feet on the bridge 
and closed overhead of the passage in order to render 
ingress on horseback impossible. 

Maude’s 2 light guns standing in the open were 
overpowered by the rebels’ battery of 6 pieces of 
heavier calibre, firing under cover of parapets. He 
had lost 21 gunners near the Yellow House, and 
was obliged to ask the infantry for help. Private 
J. Holmes, 84th (2nd York and Lancaster) Regiment, 
at once ran up, and others followed his example. 

Colonel Fraser Tytler, having reconnoitred up to 
the bridge under very heavy fire, reported to 
Brigadier Neill the bridge might be carried, but Neill 
demurred to ordering an assault, until General 
Outram and the Fusiliers had got through the 
Charbagh, and could thus take the bridge head in 
flank. Major Maude told Lieutenant Havelock (the 
general’s aide-de-camp) that he must have help at 
once, and the lieutenant, galloping away in the 
direction of his father’s position, halted, however, at 
the first turn of the road. He returned in a few 
minutes, and, saluting General Neill, said, “You are 
to charge over the bridge, sir.” 

Neill issued the order, which was carried by Tytler 
and Havelock to Lieutenant Arnold, Madras (Royal 
Dublin) Fusiliers, who told his men who had been 
engaged in clearing rebels out of the houses west of 
the bridge, and were then lying down under cover, to 
close to their right. The 64th (North Staffordshire) 
and 84th (2nd York and Lancaster) Regiments had 
suffered considerably in clearing houses on the east 
of the road, and Lance-Corporal Mylot, 84th Regiment 
(later lieutenant), hearing the Fusiliers were to storm 
the bridge, ran to Captain Willis (later General F. 
Willis, C.B.), of his regiment, who was fighting in a 
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house near the canal, begging they might charge at the 
head of the troops. 

Lieutenant Arnold and Captain Willis, and a dozen 
soldiers each, of their respective regiments, followed by 
Colonel Fraser Tytler and Lieutenant Havelock on 
horseback, dashed on to the bridge under a shower of 
case-shot, which wounded Captain Willis slightly and 
cutoff the right legs of $ men at his side. Arnbld 
fell on the bridge, shot through both thighs, Fraser 
Tytler was wounded, his horse being killed. In two 
minutes Lieutenant Havelock and Corporal Jacques 
were the only two Effectives on the bridge, but the 
corporal fired and reloaded as unconcernedly as if at 
target practice. While Havelock was sitting erect in 
the saddle at the opening in the parapet through which 
he could not pass while mounted, a Sipahi standing 
on it put a bullet through his helmet. Havelock, Sept. 25 
drawing his revolver, killed the rebel, and then, cheer- 
ing on the men who had closed up, they answered 
with a shout of triumph and carried the bridge head, 
as Outram debouched on the bank and saw them 
capture the battery, and bayonet the gunners. 

Two of the rebels’ guns remaining in action to the 
east of the Yellow House were strongly posted, being 
supported by musketry fire from loopholed houses and 
walled gardens, and continued to fire on the bridge, 
and on the right rear of the British column. Colonel 
Campbell, 90th Light Infantry (2nd Scottish Rifles), 
who had won the Companionship of the Bath in the 
Crimea, rode straight at the guns, and Colonel Fraser 
Tytler, who guided the battalion, ran up, holding on 
by the mane of Campbell’s horse. The men followed 
eagerly, and bayoneted the gunners, Captain Olpherts, 

Bengal Artillery, carrying off the guns with spare 
teams under a hot fire. His marvellous courage was 
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THE FIRST RELIEF OF LUCKNOW— DEATH OF 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL NEILL 

O N September 24 , while the troops were drying 
their clothes and storing baggage in the 
Alambagh, Havelock and Outram had carefully con- 
sidered the various roads from the Charbagh bridge 
to the Residency. The streets leading to it through 
the south end of the city had been intrenched, and 
the resistance from loopholed houses must have caused 
delay and serious loss of life. The approaches from 
the eastward, though blocked by magnificent palaces 
and mosques stretching along the banks of the Gumti 
River, with high and solidly built enclosure walls, 'were 
more open and suitable for the action of British troops. 
When, therefore, the canal, the rebels’ first line of 
defence, had been pierced, on September 25 Havelock 
ordered the 78th (2nd Seaforth) Highlanders and 
Brasyer’s (Firuzpur) Sikhs to hold the bridge and 
adjacent houses until all the troops and rearguard had 
passed on. He detailed a part of the 90th Light 
Infantry (2nd Scottish Rifles) to act as rearguard, and 
marched the column through a narrow lane ankle-deep 
in mud, following the canal for 3000 yards. Then he 
struck north to the Sikandarbagh, 2000 yards distant, 
and thence, turning westwards, marched direct on the 
Residency for a mile. He was unopposed by the rebels, 
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who were unprepared for the flank movement, until the 
head of the column reached the Moti Mahall (Pearl 
Palace), a mile east of the Residency. There it came 
under fire of a battery and of musketry. Major Eyre’s 
battery, 24-pounders, soon silenced the battery; but 
Havelock halted the troops, who had been marching since 
8 a.m., for he now heard the rearguard was severely 
pressed. A detachment sent back brought it on, but 
failed to regain touch with the Highlanders and Brasyer’s 
Sikhs, as they had moved off the track of the column. 

After the rearguard of the column had passed on, 
while the Highlanders were heaving the guns, captured 
at the Charbagh bridge, into the canal, a large body of 
rebels attacked them from the Cawnpur road for three 
hours. The fire from a temple being destructive, the 
Highlanders stormed it ; but the rebels, bringing up 
artillery, continued the struggle for another hour, when 
the Highlanders attacked and routed them. They 
captured the guns, and threw them also into the canal. 
Meanwhile the rearguard of the column had passed out 
of sight, and the Highlanders, when following, instead 
of going up to the Sikandarbagh, turned westward 
1200 yards short of it, moving up the Hazratganj- 
street, which ran parallel to Havelock’s track for half 
a mile and then converged on it. The battalion came 
under heavy fire, and Ensign Kerbey, carrying the 
Queen’s Colour, was shot : Bandsman Glen held it till 
Sergeant Reid replaced the Ensign, but fell almost im- 
mediately himself. Then Assistant-Surgeon McMaster 
bore it aloft, and the battalion pressed on, till, 
debouching at 3 p.m, into a wide open space, they saw 
on the left a rebel battery intrenched in front of the 
main entrance of the Kaisarbagh (Imperial Garden) in 
action against the head of Havelock’s main column, 
which had moved on when the Highlanders were seen. 
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By the general’s order, however, the column had left 
the heavy guns, baggage, and the wounded, protected by 
a small detachment of the 90th Light Infantry. The 
Highlanders charged the battery, and bayoneted the 
gunners. Having spiked the biggest gun, they reunited 
with Havelock near the Chatar Manzil, and became 
later, from their position, the head of the column. 

When the column left the shelter of the Moti Mahall 
walls it came under heavy fire, and a big gate at the 
King’s stables resisted for some time all Captain Olpherts’ 
efforts, who with his gun detachments tried to blow it 
open. At length he succeeded ; and, all the occupants 
having been killed, the column advanced, and crossing a 
narrow bridge under a storm of bullets, halted under cover 
of the walls enclosing the Chatar Manzil (Umbrella) 
and Farhat Bakhsh (Heart’s Delight) Palaces. 

Daylight was now waning. Outram knew the place ; Sept. 25 
he foresaw the inevitable loss of life involved in 1S57 
passing through streets in which, as Havelock wrote 
later, “ every house was a fortress.” He proposed, there- 
fore, to hold the Chatar Manzil and wait until the column 
closed up, in order that the wounded and rearguard 
might rejoin. The Chatar Manzil had just been taken, 
and could be easily held ; moreover, the track by the 
palaces afforded a comparatively bloodless means of 
approach to the Residency, 1300 yards distant. 
Havelock was, however, unwilling to wait, and Outram, 
who had voluntarily subordinated himself until the 
Residency garrison had been relieved, not insisting on 
his wiser counsels, offered to show the direct road. 
Plavelock ordered an advance, and the Highlanders 
and Brasyer’s Sikhs, who were nearest to the Resi- 
dency, led by the two generals, passed through a lane 
into a courtyard with flat-roofed houses and loopholed 
walls, from which came flames of fire, and streams of 
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bullets poured down at close range, without rislc to the 
Sipahis, who were under cover. All the doors were 
outside the courtyard, and there was no possibility, 
therefore, of breaking into the houses. At the far end 
of the yard was an archway, under which General Neill 
on horseback was regulating the passage through it, 
when a Sipahi fired from its roof, and killed him. 

Captain Olpherts brought a gun through the archway, 
and into action against a battery at the Kaisarbagh, 
which was playing on the rear of the column, but was 
unable to silence the enemy’s fire. Many officers and 
men fell, for on reaching the Khas Bazaar the head of the 
column encountered fire from men lining a bank thrown 
up across a street, and from others lying on the flat 
roofs of the houses. Nevertheless, the Seaforths, and 
Brasycr’s Sikhs pressed on, and in their eagerness 
passed a turn in the street which led to the Residency, 
still several hundred yards distant. The • error was 
soon discovered, and the centre company, at the head 
of which were the Colours, was guided in the right 
direction, under the command of Lieutenant (now 
General Sir George) Digby Barker. It was heavily 
fired on as it rounded the next two street corners, but 
marched on without check until Outram led the High- 
landers and Sikhs up to the Baillie Guard Gate. It was 
so well barricaded that a delay occurred while the 
obstacles were being removed. As the general was 
trying to force his horse in through an embrasure. 
Lieutenant Barker climbing up passed through, and was 
the first man to enter. 

While Outram was guiding the Highlanders, Lieu- 
tenant W. Moorsom, 52nd (2nd Oxfordshire) Light 
Infantry, who was aide-de-camp to General Havelock, 
and had surveyed the city in 1856, led another body 
of infantry through a parallel and comparatively 
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sheltered street, and arrived outside the gate a few 
minutes later. 

Then a sad accident occurred. Lieutenant Aitken, 
whose continuous acts of courage rendered him remark- 
able even amongst the bravest of the beleaguered 
garrison, and who won the Victoria Cross later, on 
hearing the cheers of the approaching soldiers, took 
out a party of the loyal survivors of the 13 th Bengal 
Infantry to meet them. The Highlanders unfortun- 
ately, in their excitement, bayoneted 3 of Aitken’s 
men. As one lay bleeding to death, recognising the 
fatal error, he said simply to his companions, “It does 
not matter, I die for the Government.” 

THE STATE OF THE GARRISON 

The long-drawn-out suspense of the garrison was 
relieved when they actually saw their countrymen 
fighting through the streets towards the Residency. 
The sickening apprehension of months was now re- 
placed by anxious concern for those battling in the 
barricaded city, but there was no longer a doubt of 
the result. The incessant wearying struggle for life 
was about to be shared by willing hands. 

For the first week of the siege the defenders of the 
low and frail parapets had fired freely ; but the physical 
exertion of loading and resisting the recoil of a rifle 
soon induced economy in the expenditure of ammuni- 
tion, and then scarcely a bullet was fired which did 
not find its mark. The continuous watching, and 
labour by day and night, in the worst season of the 
Hindustan climate, not only in repairing defences, in 
counter-mining, but also in taking measures essential 
for sanitation, had told heavily on the faces and frames 
of the attenuated soldiers. Seven of the 68 ladies, 23 
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of the 66 children, had succumbed under the rebels’ 
incessant bombardment, or by disease ; and the effective 
soldiers had nearly despaired of being relieved. Now 
cheer after cheer rose from every little post, the sick 
and wounded hobbling out to join in the joyous shouts 
of welcome. For three months isolation from the 
world had been complete. Presently some wives heard 
that husbands, for whom they had mourned, were alive 
and well ; many learnt they could never again meet 
on earth those for whose coming they had so long and 
so fervently prayed. 

Havelock and Outram were followed through the 
opened barricade by some smoke-begrimed soldiers, 
who shook the hands of the ladies, and caught up 
and embraced the little children who had assembled to 
greet their rescuers. 

, , Lieutenant Aitken and his little band of loyal Sipahis, 

} I undeterred by the ghastly error narrated above, occupied 

I ! a part of the Tara Kothi, going on next morning to 

1 ' / the Far hat Bakhsh Palace, to which the rear of the 

I troops extended. While the weary infantry were lying 

in sheltered spots of the track they were on, Lieutenant 
1 Johnson (who captured the gun half a mile in front of 

Havelock’s force on the 22nd) took out his troop (i2th 
Irregulars) with led horses, and brought in many 
wounded, who had fallen on the west side of the Moti 
Mahall. The majority of the wounded, the heavy 
batteries, and ammunition wagons, under command of 
Colonel Campbell, who had with him only loo of the 
90th Light Infantry (2nd Scottish Rifles), were still in 
a walled passage in front of the Moti Mahall, where 
they were surrounded by the rebels. At daylight on 
the 26th Sir James Outram, who had resumed com- 
mand, sent out a detachment which could not, however, 
reach Campbell’s party, and Colonel (later Lord) 
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Napier with reinforcements worked from noon till 
3 a.m. on the 27th, when the guns were successfully 
parked in the Chatar Manzil, A body of Sipahis 
found there were nearly annihilated, but Campbell had 
been mortally wounded. 

Most of the British wounded were moved safely 
along the river bank into the Residency ; but 40 were 
misled by a brave Bengal Civil servant with local 
knowledge, who, learning that his cousin, Lieutenant 
Havelock, was severely hit, had volunteered to go out 
from the Residency to guide in the wounded. He 
reached the Moti Mahall by the river bank ; but, when 
coming back, he mistook the road, and led the carriers 
into the death-trap courtyard, where Colonel Neill and 
many soldiers had fallen the previous evening. About 
40 dolis were being carried through the street into 
the courtyard, when heavy fire was opened on them. 

The brave Civilian guide tried to turn back the bearers, 
but was himself severely wounded. All the dolis were 
dropped except one in which lay Lieutenant Havelock 
with a broken arm. Private H. Ward, 78th High- Sept. 37 
landers (2nd Seaforth), one of the escort, vowed he 
would shoot the first carrier who dropped the pole, and 
kept the men at their work. The load was a double 
one, for one of the escort, being badly wounded, threw 
himself on top of Havelock. Both men reached the 
Residency. 

Surgeon Home (now Surgeon-General Sir Anthony, 

V.C., K.C.B.), 90th Light Infantry (2nd Scottish Rifles), 
with 5 wounded and 9 effective soldiers, found an open 
door under the archway, leading into a small house, 
which they barricaded, while Private Patrick M‘Manus, 

5 th (Northumberland) Fusiliers (later V.C.), though 
heavily fired on, guarded the door. A pillar sheltered 
him, and he killed so many rebels that after half an 
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the party to follow him when the Sipahis saw him 
and reopened fire, so the two explorers had to run 
back, but they carried in two jars of fresh water which 
they found in the courtyard, to the great relief of all. 
The wounded had suffered intensely from thirst, and 
the lips of those still effective were blackened by 
continuously biting cartridges. 

As night fell the party clustered round the doorway, 
except 3 who watched the more exposed holes. 
The Sipahi sentries paced up and down on the roof, 
but ceased to fire, and the Britons had only a few 
rounds left. The rebels now set fire to the dolis, 
and though all the Britons heard the moans of the 
men who had not been killed outright, and were being 
burnt to death, no one ventured to speak of this 
additional horror. 

At 2 a.m. on the 27th heavy firing coming nearer 
and nearer, with the noise of many men running to 
and fro, rendered the little party frantic with excite- 
ment, as they shouted directions for the attack ; but 
when the firing ceased there came on them a painful 
revulsion of feeling. Surgeon Home proposed to 
make for the Residency or the rearguard, and the 
men agreed, but on creeping out he saw both roads 
were blocked by bodies of Sipahis, through which it 
was impossible to carry the wounded, and the men 
made up their minds that all must die. At daylight 
musketry fire was again heard, this time failing to 
excite hope, but very soon Lieutenant Moorsom, 
A.D.C., 52nd (2nd Oxfordshire) Light Infantry, ap- 
peared at a hole, and skilfully withdrew the survivors 
to the rearguard, in the Chatar Manzil. 

The casualties from between the Alambagh and the 
Residency, from September 25 to 27, were severe, 
about 585 of all ranks, including the wounded killed 
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in the dolls, but the greatest loss of all was the fall 
of Brigadier-General J. Neill. Unknown outside the 
Indian army until he landed at Calcutta, in four 
months he had gained a world-wide reputation as 
“the first who stemmed the torrent of rebellion in 
Bengal.” Except Outram, no general gained so 
completely the confidence and esteem of soldiers in 
the ranks. 

The passing of convoys of wounded and single men 
to and from the Residency by the Gumti bank, on 
September 26, without casualties, shows clearly the 
unfortunate results of Havelock’s decision to force a 
passage through the city on the 25 th, and it is interest- 
ing to recall that Outram, two years later, criticised 
adversely his own conduct in deferring the assumption 
of the command. In speaking before many people 
at Calcutta of this incident, he said, “It was a foolish 
thing — sentiment had obscured duty.” 

Although General Outram and Colonel Napier were 
both wounded on the 28th, they continued at duty. 
The problem to be solved by Outram required careful 
consideration. During the first week after his arrival 
he made a number of sorties, and gradually extended 
the defensive position for half a mile eastward, seizing 
and holding the palaces on the southern bank of the 
Gumti. He did not push out so far to the south, 
eventually holding only one house, to keep the rebels 
farther off the Residency enclosure. On the west side 
there was no object in extending the defensive position, 
as it was soon apparent that no supplies were obtain- 
able from the city. Careful estimates of the stores 
in the Residency showed there was sufficient, even for 
the additional garrison of 2000 men, for two months. 
The reduction which had been made in the daily ration 
in August was therefore unnecessary. Fifty years ago 
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and receiving in its head a bullet fired at close range 
at the rider by a Sipahi, and he adds, “Anson sur- 
rounded by mutineers performed prodigies of valour ” 
Lieutenant Blair, 9th Lancers, who had distinguished 
Sept. 28 himself in the fighting on the Ridge at Dehli, was 
sent with 10 men some distance outside the town 
to bring in an abandoned ammunition waggon. He 
was surrounded by 50 rebel cavalry, and, ordering 
his men to follow, he rode straight at the enemy. 
The Lancers obeyed well, killing 9 ; Blair ran a 
rebel through the body, but had his shoulder-joint 
cut through, his men escaping unhurt. 

At Aligarh, 80 miles south of Dehli, 250 more 
rebels were killed by the cavalry without loss on the 
British side, and at Akbarabad, 14 miles south of 
Aligarh, twin Rajput brothers, who had taken a 
prominent part against us, were surprised and 
slain. Letters were received when the force was at 
Bijaigarh, 50 miles from Agra, to the effect that 
the city was in great danger, the writers imploring 
immediate succour. The mutinous Regular troops 
from Mau and detachments from Bhopal, Malwa, and 
Mahidpur, had gone to Gwaliar ; and, though Sindhia 
and his able Minister, Dinkar Rap, still restrained 
the Contingent, the rebels on moving to Dholpur, 
3 5 miles south of Agra, were accompanied by many 
fighting men from Gwaliar, who resented the Maha- 
rajah’s passive attitude. The Dholpur force gradually 
overran the country to the south of Agra, and an 
advance from Fathpur Sikri on the fortress induced 
the urgent appeals to the Dehli column for assistance. 

The mounted troops marched immediately, the 
infantry, as soon as transport, consisting of camels, 
carts, and elephants, could be provided. When the 
cavalry got to within 1 2 miles of Agra further news 
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was received that the enemy had retired, and the 
column, reuniting-, crossed the bridge of boats over 
the Jamnah early on October 10. 

In 1857 Mr. John Colvin was the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces, which include 
Dehli, Rohilkhand, Mirzapur, Allahabad, Cawnpiir, 
Jhansi, and Agra. The only European troops in this 
enormous tract of country were at Meerut, and at 
Agra, where a battery of artillery and the 3rd Bengal 
European (2nd Royal Sussex) Regiment of the 
Company’s army, besides two Native battalions, were 
quartered. The Lieutenant-Governor informed the 
troops on parade on May 14 of the outbreaks at 
Meerut and Dehli, and offered a free discharge to 
any Sipahi who wished to leave the Company’s 
service. 

After prolonged discussion by a council of the 
principal civil and military officers, the Lieutenant- 
Governor decided to act as if he did not anticipate 
an outbreak, and on May 14 he reported to the 
Governor-General that he hoped to maintain order 
in and near Agra. 

Seventy miles south of Agra is Gwaliar, the capital 
of a Maratha kingdom. Fourteen years earlier, when 
the Regency, acting for a minor, provoked a war and 
were beaten, Lord Ellenborough, the Governor-General, 
did not annex the country ; he disbanded its large 
army, and raised a Contingent under British officers, 
which in 1857 numbered 8300 of all arms. Sindhia, 
the Maharajah, ever showed his gratitude for this 
generous treatment. He was naturally better informed 
as to the Native unrest than any European could be, 
and he warned the Political Agent at his capital that 
the whole Bengal army was disaffected, and that 
his own Contingent would eventually mutiny. The 
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Maharajah sent 2 cavalry regiments and a battery 
of artillery to Agra, at Mr. Colvin’s request, and 
somewhat later his bodyguard, composed of personal 
adherents. On May 24 a battalion of the Gwaliar 
Contingent re-established order at Itawah, ;o miles 
south-east of Agra, where the garrison, a company 
of the 9th Bengal Infantry, had risen and plundered 
the Treasury, the ladies and children, however, being 
escorted to Gwaliar by Native officers who had remained 
faithful. 

May The Lieutenant-Governor wrote to the Jat State 

^^57 at Bharatpur, the Chief of which was a minor, at the 
same time that he applied to Sindhia, and the Regency, 
who were loyal, sent a detachment under a British 
officer to hold Hodal, 30 miles north of Mathura, 
a town on the Jamnah, 35 miles above Agra. The 
troops, however, were in full sympathy with the 
mutinous Bengal army, and on May 30, when the 
news from Mathura reached Mr, Colvin, he decided 
to disarm the Native regiments at Agra. The dis- 
armament was carried out successfully at daylight 
on May 31, without bloodshed, after a momentary 
hesitation of the Sipahis to obey the order td pile 
arms. Some of the muskets had been loaded, and 
therefore this step was taken only just in time to 
avert an outbreak. The Lieutenant-Governor now 
organised corps of volunteers and collected provisions, 
for his hold on the kingdoms under his rule was daily 
lessened. 

Nevertheless, he never despaired, and was loyally 
supported by many Civil servants, who risked their lives 
and health in unrecorded but brave efforts to maintain 
British supremacy. In July Mr. J. Colvin invited 
Mr. E. J. Churcher to proceed from Agra Fort to 
Etah, yo miles to the north-east, where the Rajah, 
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hoisting a green flag, had proclaimed himself as the 
King of Dehli’s representative. Mr. Churcher was ap- 
pointed a Special Magistrate and authorised to raise a 
small Irregular force. He was well acquainted with the 
district, and acting with determined courage, he made 
the Rajah a prisoner, and, unassisted by any European, 
restored and maintained order, collected the revenue, 
and handed over the district in working order after the 
fall of Dehli. 

THE MASSACRE AT JHANSI 

Jhansi, in Bundelkhand, formerly a dependency of 
the Peshwa, 140 miles south of Agra, was annexed 
in 1854, on the death of the last childless hereditary 
Rajah, who had ruled over 250,000 inhabitants and 
3000 square miles, paying a tribute of £yooo per 
annum to the East India Company. The Rani, widow 
of the late Raj ah, as previously stated, bitterly resented 
the annexation of her husband’s country and the mean 
decision of debiting her pension of ;£’6ooo with his 
debts. The walled-in chief town, Jhansi, was sur- 
mounted by a stone fort, with a round tower as a keep. 
A small redoubt called the Star Fort in the canton- 
ment held the Treasury, guarded by a company of 
Native artillery, which, with a wing of the 12 th Bengal 
Infantry and 3 troops of cavalry, constituted the 
garrison. 

When the Meerut news was received, the Rani, a 
woman of great ability, persuaded Captain Skene, the 
Political Agent, who was confident of his ability to 
maintain order, to sanction her enlisting some troops 
for her own safety against the Sipahis, with whom she 
at once secretly negotiated. She then unearthed some 
cannon, which had been hidden underground. 
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On June 5 a company of the 12th Bengal Infantry 
took possession of the Star Fort, to the indignation, as 
they alleged, of the other troops, who declared they 
would stand by their officers. The commanding officer, 
Captain Dunlop, arranged to attack the mutineers next 
day ; but, with other officers, he was shot dead by his 
men just as the Rani led a procession to the Canton- 
June ment. Lieutenant Campbell, of the Irregular Cavalry, 
though wounded, reached the fort overlooking the town, 
where Captain Skene, with his wife and children, 12 
British officers, several Eurasian clerks, many women 
and children, numbering 55 Christians, took refuge. 
The fort, solidly built on a high rock of granite, had 
three lines of defence; it was constructed to afford 
flanking fire, and a determined adequate garrison with 
water, food, and ammunition might have defied the 
Rani and her troops. When the mutineers had killed 
all the Christians they could find in the Cantonment 
they marched on the fort, but were so warmly received 
by its occupants, who had been well posted by Captain 
Skene, the women casting bullets and helping in other 
ways, that the Sipahis drew off. 

The Rani had her cannon placed in position against 
the fort during the night, and Captain Skene, being 
very short of water, food, and ammunition, sent out 
3 gentlemen at daylight, under promise of safe con- 
duct, to arrange with the Rani for the withdrawal 
of the Christians to British territory. She had the 
envoys killed, and then ordered a second attack to be 
made on the fort, which was, however, repulsed. Next 
morning the Rani’s guns opened fire, but killed only 
one officer, and the accurate shooting of the garrison 
made the Sipahis keep out of range. 

Lieutenant Powys found. 2 temporary Native 
servants opening a secret door into the town to admit 
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the rebels ; he killed one traitor, and was cut down by 
his companion, who was, however, immediately slain by 
Captain Burgess. Some courageous Eurasians who 
went out to communicate with Gwaliar were caught 
and killed, but the Rani, despairing of taking the fort 
by assault, sent a flag of truce, offering an escort to a 
British station. The terms were accepted under most 
solemn vows for their due performance, but when the 
garrison walked out without arms they were seized, 
bound with cords, and collected in a garden. They 
were then separated, the adults by sexes, the children 
in a third group, and all were butchered. 

THE FLIGHT OF EUROPEANS AFTER THE 
JHANSI MASSACRE 

The Rani assumed the position of ruler, giving 
the Sipahis the treasure. She coined money, fortified 
towns, raised troops, and six months later died sword 
in hand, leading her men against Sir Hugh Rose’s 
(later Lord Strathn aim’s) division, being cut down by 
a British hussar. 

The other portions of the corps which had garrisoned 
Jhansi were at Naogaon, 70 miles to the south-east. 

The Sipahis there had on May 23 reported the arrival May 
of suspicious characters in the Native lines, and on ^^57 
the 30th four artillerymen were dismissed, and the guns 
brought to the quarter guard of the apparently stanch 
infantry, who had volunteered to serve against the 
rebels. The news of the outbreak at Jhansi, however, 
overstrained the loyalty of the garrison. Next morn- 
ing 3 Sikhs, stepping out of the ranks, killed the 
regimental sergeant-major, a Native, and the Christians 
left the station for Chhatarpur, with 87 Sipahis. These 
men explained they intended later to join their 
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mutinous comrades, but out of regard for their com- 
manding officer, Major H. Kirke, they would escort the 
Christians to a place of safety. During the night they 
missed the track, and this saved them for a time, for 
the mutineers having plundered the station pursued 
them. Advanced parties sent on to block the road 
reported that the fugitives had not passed, and the 
mutineers turned back. Many of the Christians fell, 
some in fights with bandits, Major Kirke and others 
from sunstroke ; the Sipahis gradually slunk away, in- 
deed only 6 would fight, and after undergoing terrible 
privations 10 Europeans, 3 women and children were 
received by the Nawab of Bandah. He and the Rani 
of Chhatarpur and Azigarh, disregarding all appeals of 
their people to slay the infidels, succoured our unfor- 
tunate people. Every British station in Bundelkhand 
fell except Nagod, where the 50th Bengal* Infantry 
remained faithful, although only for a time. 

The revolution in Bundelkhand affected the adjoin- 
ing Gwaliar territory. At a small town held by an 
outpost of Siiidhia’s Contingent the few resident 
Europeans were advised to hasten southwards. Two 
gentlemen and a lady, wife of an officer then on active 
service, rode off one morning in June, escorted by 
Sergeant Meer Umjeid AH, a well-born Muhammadan 
gentleman, and a troop of 25 of his relations. He 
was a landowner of influence in Hindustan, and the 
King of Dehli had written personally to urge him to 
cast in his lot with the true believers. Umjeid AH 
steadily resisted this appeal, as he had previously 
resisted several other requests to be unfaithful to 
Sindhia, to whom he had sworn to be loyal and 
true. 

The party, having marched for some days, had 
halted at lo a.m. one day at a dak bungalow, intend- 
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ing to go on in the evening, when the burning rays 
of the June sun became less oppressive. A dak 
bungalow fifty years ago in Central India was a one- 
storey building, containing three rooms — the centre 
one for meals in common, that on either side for 
gentlemen and ladies — and bathrooms at the back, 
with one Native in charge who cooked for travellers. 

At 2 p.m. one of the gentlemen, calling through the 
curtain which shut off the ladies’ room, for there were 

no doors, said, “ Mrs. , come quickly, your horse is 

being saddled ; there are five hundred men pursuing us.” 

“I cannot move,” said the lady. “ You must.” “It 
is impossible ; I have had a baby born to me.” “ I 
fear we must say good-bye to you for ever.” “ Why for 
ever ? Will they kill me ? ” “I fear they may do so.” 

“ Then wait five minutes, and I’ll come.” The lady June 
rode 25 miles that afternoon, carrying the baby under ^^57 
her arm, and lived forty-five years after the Mutiny. 

The baby in due time became herself a mother. 

When Umjeid Ali arrived at the station for which 
the party was making, the commanding officer 
absolutely declined to allow his men inside the out- 
posts. To his appeal, “Though our skins are dark, 
our hearts are those of white men,” came the reply, 

“No, we cannot again trust Natives.” “But what can 
we do? We will never fight against the Government 
our Maharajah supports.” Eventually he was told he 
might go to a cantonment lOO miles distant, where 
the soldiers were about to mutiny, and help the 
officers to escape. Umjeid Ali did so, and when, 
four months later, the force mutinied on parade, he Nov. 
escorted the eight European combatants from the 
station, and the wife of the senior officer. The little 
party was followed and fired on by a few infantry 
and a crowd of bad characters from the town. When 
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passing some scattered houses in the outskirts a bullet 
broke the hind leg of the lady’s horse, which fell to the 
ground. Ali Rasul, eighteen years of age, a tall, slight 
youth weighing nine stone and active as a cat, sprang 
from his horse, and begged the lady to escape on it, 
saying, “ I am only a black man, it matters nothing 
if I die.” The lady was elderly, old enough, indeed, 
to have known better, but she replied decidedly, in 
perfect Hindustani, “/ ride in a man’s saddle? 
Never! never! never!” The young man, a kinsman 
of Umjeid Ali, was equally determined, and throwing 
his arms around the lady he endeavoured to put her 
on his saddle; but she, being much heavier than the 
youth, by squatting on the ground like a partridge, 
successfully resisted his efforts ; and he mounted and 
galloped off, just before the pursuing crowd turned a 
corner of the road. The scene occurred immediately 
in front of the house of a Native tradesman, who had 
worked for the lady; he ran out and dragged her 
inside, unseen by the rebels. He became then greatly 
alarmed lest he should suffer for his act, and stained 
the lady a dark colour, it was said, from head to foot. 
She was restored in a few days to her husband, other- 
wise unscathed. Ali Rasul showed distinguished 
courage in action the following year, when the writer 
served in the same force. Meer Umjeid Ali rose to 
the highest grade of Native officer in the 38 th (Prince 
of Wales’s Own) Central India Horse, and died an 
honoured pensioner. 

RAJPUTANA 

The 18 Provinces of Rajputana were ably and 
fearlessly controlled during the Revolt in Hindustan 
by Colonel Lawrence, the eldest of three remarkable 
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f brothers. As Agent to the Governor-General he had 

f to overlook 10 millions of Rajputs, spread over 

I 1 00,000 square miles. He was instructed to move 

S to Agra with any reliable troops he could bring and 

I all the treasure he could collect. He preferred to 

! hold on to his charge, though he had only 30 British 

officers and 20 sergeants, the latter attached to Native 
battalions. There were 5000 Native troops in his 
charge, Bengal infantry being stationed at Ajmir, 
Nasirabad, and Nimach, Ajmir, the only arsenal 
in Rajputana, stood in a strip of British territory 
separated from Agra and the North-West by Jaipur, 
Tonk, Alwar, and Bharatpur, and it was garrisoned by 
2 companies of a mutinous battalion. 

When Colonel Lawrence, at Mount Abu, a Sana- 
] torium on a peak of the Aravalli mountains, heard 
the Meerut news, he at once asked the officer 
commanding at Disa for European troops. Ajmir 
would, however, have fallen before they arrived but 
for the action of the Commissioner, Colonel Dixon, 
who, though a dying man (he lived only a few days 
after), sent for 100 men of his (the Mairwarra) 
battalion, which was composed exclusively of low- 
caste men and had no sympathy with the Brahman 
■ soldiers in the Regular regiments. 

Lieutenant Carnell, the second in command, started 
I at once, and by covering 37 miles in one march 
secured Ajmir before the Sipahis could concert a 
mutiny ; and they were sent later to Nasirabad. 
Colonel Lawrence now called on the 18 Native princes 
and chiefs, who ruled in Rajputana, to maintain order, 
and with only one exception, which arose from a 
personal quarrel of a feudatory chief with his over- 
lord, the Rajah of Jodhpur, there was no revolt 
amongst the rulers, though their Hindustani soldiers 
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mutinied. The princes and chiefs, mindful of the 
fair rule under which Rajputana had prospered for 
nearly forty years, were loyal to their British overlords. 

The two Bengal battalions at Nasirabad mutinied 
on May 28, and the ist Bombay Lancers, though not 
outwardly mutinous, only pretended to charge, allowing 
2 of their officers to be killed and 2 wounded 
without making any effort to save them. The other 
officers escorted the ladies, who had previously been 
sent outside the Cantonment to Biaur, the headquarters 
of the Mairwarra battalion, 37 miles south-west of 
Nasirabad. 

The following day the Bengal troops at Nimach 
rose, and the regiment of the Gwaliar Contingent, 
quartered with it, resisted the contagion for a few hours 
only. Then, after plundering the station, all marched 
for Agra, the Christians, except four, who were 
slaughtered, being succoured by a Rajput chief. 

When the news of the mutinies at Nasirabad and 
Nimach reached Gwaliar, the nervous strain on the 
officers’ wives living in the cantonment at Morar was in- 
tensified. During the last week in May the Maharajah 
suggested that the families should move to the Resi- 
dency, 5 miles off, so that they might be under his 
protection. They did so, but, the Native officers having 
protested against the want of confidence shown in them, 
the families were brought back. It was then proposed 
they should go to Agra, but a telegram from the seat 
of government on June 12 postponed the movement. 
At 9 p,m. on Sunday, June 4, the Contingent rose, 
shot 7 out of the 14 officers, some women and 
children, and 6 European sergeants. The Sipahis, 
when shooting the officers, told the ladies to stand 
clear, as they did not wish to harm them. The sur- 
vivors reached Agra, 70 miles distant, on June 15. 


CHAPTER XII 


CENTRAL INDIA—AGRA 
INDUR 

I NDUR, the capital of Holkar’s widely scattered 
dominionSj which was the next scene of mutiny 
and massacre, is 400 miles south of Agra and 40 miles 
north of the Narbada River. Holkar, the Maharajah 
and ruler of a million people, scattered over 8000 
square miles much broken up by intervening States, 
was twenty-one years of age. He had enjoyed the 
inestimable advantage of a mental training under 
Colonel Sir Robert Hamilton, who had done all that 
was possible to improve the mind and capacity of a 
weak character. The youth, though by no means 
heroic, was at heart loyal to the rulers of India. 

Sir Robert Hamilton was in England when the 
signs of unrest in the Bengal army appeared, and his 
place had been taken on April 5 by Colonel Durand, 
whose character in some respects resembled that of 
Outram. Unfortunately there was no time for him to 
understand the workings of the young Maharajah’s 
mind ere his troops, gradually getting beyond what had 
always been a loose control, broke out in mutiny and 
rebellion. On May 14, Durand, hearing the Meerut 
news, took steps to isolate by pickets of Holkar’s 
troops, the trained Regulars at Mau, a cantonment 
1 2 miles distant, from the Contingents of the 
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surrounding Native States. The Residency at Indur 
was guarded by 200 men of the Malwa Contingent, of 
doubtful fidelity; so Durand called up from Mandessar 
3 companies of the Bhil battalion recruited from a 
tribe trained to loyalty by Outram, but they proved 
to be of little fighting value when the outbreak 
occurred. 

BHOPAL 

One hundred miles north-east of Indur is Bhopal, 
a Muhammadan State, which had been governed for 
ten years by a very remarkable lady, Sikandah Begam, 
acting as Regent for her daughter. The Begam was 
an ardent but prudent reformer ; she changed entirely 
the fiscal system, established a mint, abolished mono- 
polies, reorganised the police, and paid off the Public 
Debt within six years. From 1849 till 1854 she had 
the daily advice and support of Colonel Durand, one 
of those large-minded,, self-reliant Britons, who repre- 
sented England according to his own fine nature, 
before a paralysing centralisation was effected by 
telegraphy. 

The Begam doubtless learnt much from Durand 

above all, she learnt to rely on a British gentleman’s 
word. She disregarded the counsels of her bigoted 
mother, uncles, and other influential Muhammadans, 
who urged her to declare a religious war against the 
Christians. When her own Contingents mutinied at 
Sihor she had the British officers escorted to Hoshanga- 
bad, she restored order in her dominions, and later on 
furnished soldiers and supplies to the Government. 
Some of the Begam’s troops, who, as Durand hoped, 
were loyal, arrived at Indur on May 20, and in the 
middle of June Colonel Travers brought some more 
cavalry from Sihor, and assumed command at the 
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Residency. Then Holkar’s Cavalry, known to be 
tainted, were sent by the Maharajah into the districts. 
Durand learnt from many sources that persistent efforts 
were being made by emissaries from the Regulars at 
Man to win over the Bhopal Contingent and Holkar’s 
troops ; but the Resident hoped that the arrival of a 
column, coming up from Puna in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, might avert an outbreak. It was diverted in 
its march, however, to suppress some disturbances at 
Aurangabad, lest the Nizam’s troops might waver in 
fidelity to our Government. Unfortunately, after 
completing an easy task, the column was kept at 
Aurangabad for some time against the wishes of 
Lord Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay. 

At 8 a.m. on July i, at Indur, while Colonel July: 
Travers was talking to the Native officers of ^^57 
the Bhopal Contingent, and some of the men were 
bathing, others cooking, Holkar’s troops mutinied 
and opened fire from 3 guns on the Residency. At 
first the Bhopal Contingent saddled up willingly, 
while Colonel Travers, galloping to the picket, ordered 
it to advance. Three times he formed it up ; three 
times the men broke off from the rear, having been 
won over by a rebel named Saadat Khan, one of 
Plolkar’s retainers. Though the men were undecided, 
Travers ordered a charge, and, leading on the guns, 
followed by 5 men only, wounded the rebel leader, 
Saadat Khan, and drove off the gunners. Holkar’s 
infantry, after some hesitation, opened fire on Travers 
and his five faithful troopers, who then retired. 
Travers now despatched a note Durand had written 
to the officer commanding at Mau, asking for assist- 
ance. Holkar’s mutinous troops, having recovered 
their guns, reopened fire on the Residency ; but 
Travers brought 2 of the Bhopal Contingent guns into 
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action, manned by 2 European sergeants and 1 4 
faithful Natives, and, knocking over one of the rebels’ 
guns, drove back the infantry. He then tried to 
induce the cavalry to charge, but in vain. Some 
troopers galloped off to Sihor, and others remained 
inactive ; the Hindus, Muhammadans, and Sikhs 
mutually distrusting each other, sheltered in groups 
under walls from the rebels’ fire, but would not fight, 
Travers again appealed, but inefifectually, to his 
cavalry. Then he tried again to lead forward the 
infantry, who would have shot him had not a faithful 
Sipahi intervened. The Malwa Contingent refused 
absolutely to act; 12 infantry soldiers of the Bhopal 
Contingent were obedient, but the remainder levelled 
their muskets at the British officers, Colonel Durand 
now received a message from the Bhopal cavalry that 
they were going off, and begged that the women and 
children might accompany them. Seventeen European 
non-combatants, with ii ladies, were placed on gun- 
waggons and carried away, with the loss of only one 
man; for the cavalry, though refusing to attack the 
rebels, would not allow the officers to be killed. The 
families of the Contingent were at Sihor, and there the 
cavalry went, declining to obey the order to march 
on Mau. 

When Colonel Durand’s note was delivered at 
that station, Major Hungerford’s battery, manned by 
European gunners and Native drivers, marched for 
Indur; but when half-way to the Residency they heard 
that the white men had left it, and returned to Mau. 
Holkar’s soldiers and the city rabble of Indur massacred 
39 Christians, most of them being Eurasians. That 
night the Regular cavalry and infantry at Mau rose at 
9 o clock, set fire to the officers’ quarters, killing the 
commanding officer and an adjutant. Major Hunger- 
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ford, by the light of the blazing houses, brought his 
battery into action on the Sipahi lines, from which the 
soldiers hastened to Indur. There next morning they 
called on Holkar to deliver up 10 Europeans and 
Eurasians and some Native Christians he had 
sheltered, but the Maharajah refused, and protected 
them. Colonel Durand joined the Aurangabad 
column just in time to prevent its being again diverted 
from the Central India trunk road towards Nagpur, 
and with it he reached Mau on August 2. 

AGRA 

The mutinies in Central India affected the situation 
at Agra, and towards the end of June the city was 
nearly isolated. On July 3 Mr. Colvin, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, became seriously ill, and, taking up 
his residence in the fort, made over his charge to 
a committee of 3 officials. He resumed nominal 
control within a day or two, when, however, the 
responsibility had become mainly military. Mr. 
Colvin’s health had given way under incessant work 
and anxiety for the lives of his officers and the 
welfare of the great province over which he had ruled ; 
and, though in his last days he saw it was falling to 
pieces, he never despaired of ultimate success. He 
died on September 9, from overwork ; in the words of 
the Governor-General, " worn by the unceasing anxieties 
and labours of his charge.” Lord Canning, in a general 
order, warmly acknowledged Mr. Colvin’s “ high ability 
and untiring energy.” 

Early in July 4000 mutinous Sipahis, 1500 horse- 
men, with 16 guns from Central India, including i 
battalion of the Gwaliar Contingent, which had gone to 
Dholpar with the Bengal troops, after their mutiny at 
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Nimach, advanced from Fathpur-Sikri on Agra. The 
Native battalions at Agra had been disarmed and dis- 
banded on May 31, and the Brigadier commanded 
560 European infantry, a squadron of officers and 
civilians 1 60 strong, a small Militia battalion and a 
battery. This force was ample to defend the fort, but 
insufficient to hold it and the station ; and after much 
consideration the general marched out at i p.m., on 
July 5 July 5, and met the enemy about 3 p.m. posted in and 
^^57 behind the village of Sassiah, 5 miles from Agra, with 
guns hidden behind the crest of rising ground. The 
Brigadier was personally a brave man. He accepted 
advice of all kinds when in Agra, but his advance to give 
battle was his own idea. When, however, his mounted 
Volunteer picket at Shahganj, 4 miles out, reported 
the enemy a mile distant, he, unfortunately, at the 
critical moment, could not make up his mind to hazard 
the only European infantry available between Agra 
and the Godaveri River in Bombay, 900 miles distant j 
and so for two and a half hours he engaged in an artillery 
duel, disregarding the repeated reports of Captains 
D’Oyly and Pearson, who were engaged on either flank, 
that, their guns were outmatched and that their ammuni- 
tion would soon be expended. Two ammunition 
waggons in Pearson’s half battery were successively 
blown up, but the effective gunners, although some had 
been killed and others burnt and thrown into the air, 
never flinched, and, having dragged the burning waggons 
clear of the battery, soon reopened fire. When the 
second explosion occurred, several rebel squadrons made 
a demonstration towards the guns, but they were 
repulsed by case-shot and by the infantry escort before 
they got dose up. ' 

Simultaneously two squadrons advanced on the 
right half battery, when Captain Prendergast, with 
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18 mounted officers and civilians, charged their 
200 adversaries, and though 8 of these heroic 
Britons were cut down in the hand-to-hand struggle 
which ensued, the rebel squadrons were driven back. 
When the battery had nearly expended its ammuni- 
tion, and the left half was practically wrecked, the 
Biigadier did at last that which three hours earlier 
would have given him a victory, and sent the infantry 
3rd European (2nd Royal Sussex) Regiment at the 
village, which they took at once, in spite of heavy 
losses from the fire of Sipahis on the roofs of houses. 
A gun was captured and spiked ; and, though every 
house was stoutly defended, the rebels were driven 
out. Captain D’Oyly, who had been mortally 
wounded, ordered his men to place him on an 
ammunition waggon, whence he directed the fire of 
his guns on the retreating Sipahis till intense pain 
overcame him. Then, turning to the nearest man, 
he said : “ They have done for me now ; put a 
stone over my grave, and say I died fighting my 
guns.” 

The enemy soon realised that the British batteries 
had no more ammunition, and were forming for attack, 
when the Brigadier ordered the retreat. The rebel 
cavalry made several advances, but always stopped 
when the 3rd European (2nd Royal Sussex) Regiment 
waiting for them shot the foremost men. The enemy’s 
artillery ran short of ammunition, and they fired copper 
coins as case-shot. There was a small troop of Militia 
cavalry, mostly Eurasian clerks, under Mr. Bramly- 
Jennings, Bengal Civil Service, whose men sat immov- 
able under heavy fire from the enemy’s guns. This 
troop covered the British retreat, which was steadily 
carried out, though one gun was necessarily, for want 
of horses, left on the ground. It was brought in 
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two days later, for the mutineers marched from 
Shahganj to Dehli just as the British column fell 
back. Our loss was 150 killed and wounded. The 
Brigadier was superseded by order of the Governor- 
General, and two days later authority in the city 
was re-established, after the Cantonment had been 
burnt by disaffected inhabitants and some 2 5 Christians 
had been massacred, most of them by the mutinous 
Native police. 

THE DEHLI COLUMN 

When, early on October 10, the dusty, ragged 
soldiers of the Dehli column, crossing over the 
Jamnah, halted under the Agra Fort, the local 
authorities, who had prayed for their aid so urgently, 
wasted two hours discussing where the camp should 
be pitched. Though the infantry had been carried 
on various animals, yet they had covered 44 miles in 
twenty-eight hours and had enjoyed but little sleep. 
As a British battalion passed under the walls, a lady, 
looking at the weary, theadbare, sunburnt soldiers, 
mistook them for Afghans. 

The Brigadier in command of the column was 
assured by the local authorities that the enemy, 
alarmed by the approach of the column, had retired 
12 miles behind the Kari-Nadi, an affluent of the 
Jamnah. It transpired later that the rebels had no 
information of the approach of the Dehli column. 
The Staff woi'k of the Agra garrison must have 
been very badly done, for a major of the Militia 
battalion, who had been on picket during the night 
of October 9-10, reported, when he came off duty, 
that the enemy was advancing, and had fired on his 
scouts. The major’s report was discredited, and was 
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apparently not passed on to his seniors in the garrison. 
The officer commanding the Dehli column, trusting 
the assurance of the garrison authorities, foolishly 
neglected to take the usual military precautions, 
No outposts were placed. The cavalry and artillery 
horses had been picketed a mile and a half from the 
fort. The Brigadier and many officers had gone to 
breakfast in the fort; some of the fagged troops 
were lying down, others in shirt-sleeves were pitching 
tents, while the greater part were sleeping until the 
waggons should arrive. The parade ground was 
covered by European visitors from the fort and 
thousands of Natives from the city, anxious to see 
the troops who had captured Dehli. 

Four Natives, apparently unarmed and harmless 
snake-charmers, strolled up to the guard of the 
9th Lancers, and on being ordered away snatched 
swords from underneath their flowing robes, and the 
leader, with one sweeping cut, killed Sergeant Crews. 
Sergeant Hartington, who was not on duty, but 
standing near, running up to help Crews, had his 
head cut open and his skull fractured ; yet, closing 
with the Native, he wrenched away his sword, killing 
him with it and wounding another man. As the 
guard were killing the other three men, 12 guns 
in action, 400 yards off, on the far side of a field 
of maize 8 feet high, opened on the scattered troops 
and the long procession of baggage waggons just 
arriving on the encamping ground. Visitors, Natives, 
doli-bearers carrying sick, elephants, camels, and ox- 
waggons fled in consternation towards the fort, knock- 
ing down, in their frantic terror, some of the officers, 
who having heard the sound of the guns, leaving their 
breakfasts, were hastening out to rejoin their men. 
The rebel cavalry, riding boldly over the ground, cut 
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down the detachment of one gun, and were carry- 
ing it off, when Captain French, 9th Lancers, and 
Lieutenant Jones, charging at the head of a troop, 
drove them back. French was killed and Jones 
received 22 sword cuts, nearly all on the skull and 
face. When the Brigadier, hurrying out, arrived on 
the ground, his artillery were in action, and numerous 
hand-to-hand struggles were in progress. He led 
forward the infantry, while Colonel Ouvry, with the 
9th Lancers, and Lieutenant Hugh (now V.C., General, 
G.C.B.) Gough, with a squadron of Panjabis, over- 
threw the enemy’s horsemen on their right flank. 
Lieutenants Probyn (now V.C., General the Right 
Hon., G.C.B.), Watson (now V.C., General, G.C.B.), 
and Younghusband led forward their squadrons on 
the enemy’s left; and Watson, by an opportune 
charge, vigorously pushed home on the flank, captured 
2 guns and some standards. Lieutenant Probyn 
showed distinguished courage; in one of the many 
charges in that tumultuous fight he was separated 
from his men and surrounded by rebels ; but, after 
slaying two, he cut his way out and then captured 
a flag. Watson’s charge on the British right, coin- 
ciding with that on the left, routing the foe, virtually 
decided the victory, though some brave rebels still 
fought, sheltered by high - standing crops. The 
British infantry halted at the enemy’s camp, 5 miles 
south of Agra, but the mounted troops pursued 
the flying foe 7 miles farther. The enemy lost 
1 3 guns, their camp, and all their baggage. Probyn 
and Jones still live to wear the Victoria Cross. Jones 
received it for his gallant conduct at Badli-ki-Serai 
on June S. Probyn and Sergeant Hartington earned 
the decoration outside the Agra Fort. 

The column, reinforced by some detachments. 
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marched on October 14 towards Cawnpur, the com- 
mand being taken over by Brigadier Hope Grant, C.B., 
who had at last been permitted to leave Dehll He 
received on the 21st a letter from General Outram in 
Lucknow, written in Greek characters, asking for 
speedy relief, as food was running short This was a 
miscalculation, as when Sir Colin Campbell evacuated 
the Residency, a month later, 1 60,000 lbs. of wheat 
were brought away. 

Near Kanouj, on the 23rd, a squadron of the 9th 
Lancers and two Panjab squadrons, under Probyn and 
Watson, rode into 500 rebels, capturing 4 guns, and 
pursuing the fugitives to the swift-flowing Ganges, into 
which the enemy’s cavalry plunged, very few reaching the 
opposite side. One escaped in a remarkable manner ; 
he had been driven into the water by a 9th Lancer 
man, but returning on being called, walked up to him. 

The Lancer fired his pistol at the Sipahi’s breast, but 
the bullet had fallen out, and the man jumped back, 
dived into the river, and though, as Colonel Ouvry said, 
at least 1000 shots were fired at him, he reached the 
far bank, and escaped. 

Hope Grant, leaving Cawnpur on October 30, Oct. 30 
after a skirmish, captured a gun and was then ordered ^^57 
to halt near Banni, north of the Sai River, to await the 
arrival of Sir Colin Campbell. 


CHAPTER XIII 


SIR COLIN CAMPBELL AT LUCKNOW ! 

A t Calcutta, on August 17, General Sir Colin 

Campbell assumed the duties of Commander- | 
in-Chief in India. | 

The son of McLiver, a working carpenter in Glasgow, | 

Colin, born Oct. 20, 1 792, was received when an infant by I 

his mother’s maiden sisters,and educated at their expense I 

at the Glasgow High School, and afterwards at Gosport. i 

When he was fifteen, his mother’s brother, Colonel Camp- 
bell, obtained a commission for him. Being accidentally ; 

. ga2etted as “ Colin Campbell,” he was so known till 

1858, when he became Lord Clyde. He fought at 
Vimiera, Corunna, Barrosa, Vittoria, and on the Bidassoa, ! 

and had been three times severely wounded when at I 

the age of twenty-one he was promoted to be captain I 

in 1813. Napier, in his history, describing the disas- ' 

trous assault on St, Sebastian, wrote of the future peer : ' 

“ It was in vain that Lieutenant Campbell, breaking 
through the tumultuous crowd with the survivors of 
his chosen detachment, mounted the ruins ; twice he • 

ascended, twice he was wounded, and all around him ■ 

died.” He was sixty-five years of age when he left I 

England for the East on twenty-four hours’ notice ; but 
he was active, energetic, and possessed of a personah ^^^^ ^ 

courage that could not be shaken. 

When the Commander-in-Chief landed the outlook 
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was unfavourable. Rohilkhand and Oudh were no 
longer under British rule ; Central India and the Panjab 
were in a state of dangerous unrest. At Dehli our 
besieging forces were being attacked; Cawnpur had 
fallen by an act of the grossest treachery, coupled 
with brutal ferocity unexampled even in the East. 

No provision bad been made for equipping, pro- 
visioning, tenting, and transporting the 14,000 men 
coming from the United Kingdom. During October Aug.-Oct 
Sir Colin sent forward 6 battalions and 700 ^^57 
artillerymen at the rate of 200 men daily; but it 
was not till the 27 th of the month that the Chief 
was able to leave Calcutta, travelling with his Staff 
in post-carts without escort, and depending for safety 
on the detachments moving up in bullock waggons. 

He nearly fell into the hands of the rebels, for a party 
on 14 elephants, and 25 horsemen, crossed the road 
near Benares, 500 yards in front of the leading carts 
of his Staff. This incident illustrates the general 
anarchy which prevailed on both sides of the line of 
communications. Gallant and generally successful 
efforts were made by Civil servants and soldiers, acting 
as administrators, with insufficient means to stem the 
tide of disorder, and only one of the detachments pro- 
ceeding up the road at that time was seriously engaged. 

On November 2, the day Sir Colin reached 
Allahabad, Captain Peel, V.C., Royal Navy, brought 
to a successful conclusion a fight initiated by Colonel 
Powell, 53rd Regiment Powell had arrived at 
Fathpur, halfway between Allahabad and Cawnpur, 
at midnight on October 31, and hearing an enemy 
was in position at Kajwa, 20 miles west of the trunk 
road, he moved on at 5 a.m. oil November i with 
2 companies of the 53rd (ist Shropshire Light 
Infantry), some small detachments of different regi- 
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merits, 100 Naval Brigade under Captain Peel, and 
two 9-pounder guns, totalling 530 all ranks. At 
3 a.m. on the 2nd the enemy was found outside 
Kajwa, about 2000 Regulars, mainly of the mutinous 
Danapur regiments, and an equal number of villagers, 
with 3 guns. Captain Peel drove back the enemy’s 
left, while Colonel Powell, clearing the rebel skirmishers 
out of corn-fields, captured 2 guns, but was shot 
dead as he did so. Peel pushed on, and, cutting 
through the enemy’s centre, seized their camp. He 
had no mounted men, and had suffered a loss of 95 
casualties, or one-sixth of his force, which, having 
marched 72 miles in three days, could not pursue; 
but the demoralised enemy abandoned their third gun, 
which was brought into camp. 

When Sir Colin Campbell reached Cawnpur that 
station was threatened by numerous Sipahis in Oudh, 
who had retreated from Dehli ; and by the Nana, who 
was moving on Kalpi with S^oo men, about to be 
reinforced by the Gwaliar Contingent, which was ex- 
pected at that place about November 9, with 24 
field-guns, 16 heavy guns, and much ammunition, 
The Maharajah Sindhia had kept the Contingent near 
his capital until after the fall of Dehli became known, 
when the men, resenting their Chief’s plainly expressed 
delight at the success of the British troops, accepted 
terms offered by the Rani of Jhansi, and Tantia Topi. 
The latter, acting for the Nana, assumed command, 
and moved at once to threaten Cawnpur. 

Major-General Sir James Outram urged the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to postpone the relief of the Lucknow 
Residency till he had dealt with the rebel forces near 
Kalpi, and added, “ We can manage to screw on till the 
end of November on further reduced rations.” The 
rebel forces near Kalpi were on the far side of the Jamnah, 
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where they had collected all available boats. Even 
if Sir Colin had crossed the river, Tantia Topi might 
have fallen back ; and so he determined to adhere to 
his plan, which was to get out our people from the 
Residency as his first objective. 

Major-General Sir Charles Windham, who had taken 
part in the unsuccessful assault on the Redan at 
Sevastopol three years earlier, was left in command 
at Cawnpur with 500 men, made up by small de- 
tachments of several regiments. He was directed to 
send forward all Europeans as they arrived unless 
seriously threatened, when according to his instructions 
he was to ask for fresh orders. He was authorised to 
retain a brigade of Madras troops, expected on the loth, 
until Tantia Topi’s movements were ascertained ; but this 
reinforcement, owing to detachments being left to hold 
the lines of communication, amounted only to one 
battalion and 4 guns up to November 28. The Nov. 
general was directed to make as great a show of 
troops as possible; but he was not to leave the 
station in order to attack the enemy, except to save 
the intrenchment, which had been strengthened, against 
bombardment. Though some work had been done, 

2000 labourers being employed, the position was 
surrounded by houses and walled gardens ; and, as 
the Native city was within a few yards of the 
parapets, its defence was difficult. 

kavanagh’s disguise 

The Commander-in-Chief joined Hope Grant’s camp, 

4 miles north of the Banni River, on November 9, 
and next morning sent a large convoy to the Alambagh, 

9 miles distant; the waggons returning brought back 
all sick and wounded. 
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Soon after daylight on the lOth, Mr. Kavanagh, a 
clerk in the Civil Service, disguised as a Native, arrived 
at Sir Colin’s tent. The son of a British soldier 
born in India, Kavanagh had from his local knowledge 
been very useful to General Outram, and he volunteered 
to pass through the rebel forces in order to act as a guide 
to Sir Colin Campbell. Both Colonel Napier, under 
whom Kavanagh served as an engineer, and General 
Outram demurred to the risk, intensified in the clerk’s 
case by his stature, unusual amongst natives, and by his 
colouring. He had very fair, freckled skin, light blue 
eyes, and hair nearly red, and was one of the fairest 
Britons the writer of this narrative has ever seen. 
Kavanagh reiterated his offer; and, having told his 
wife and children he was going on duty in the mines, 
he was stained with lampblack, disguised as a swash- 
buckler, and left the Residency at 9 o’clock with Kanauji 
Sal, a spy, who was returning to the Alambagh. 

Kavanagh in his narrative, published in 1858, says 
the plunge into the Gumti so chilled his body and 
enterprise that he would have pulled back the guide 
if he had been within reach. The two men passed 
through the city ; they were stopped three times and 
questioned by guards, but, though the guide missed 
the track to the Alambagh, they reached a picket 
of the Panjab Cavalry before daylight. He was the 
first civilian to win the Victoria Cross; received a 
gift of £ 2000 , and was raised from the position of 
a clerk to that of an Assistant Commissioner. 

CAMPBELL’S ADVANCE 

Sir Colin Campbell’s plan was to store the tents 
and baggage in the Alambagh, and then to seize, in 
succession, the Dilkusha, Martiniere, and Sikandarbagh. 
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At sunrise on November 1 3 the troops moved forward, 
carrying 17 days’ food — 3 on the men, 14 on camels 
and carts. The main body and the advanced guard, 
after proceeding 3 miles, were attacked by 2000 
men with 2 guns. The guns were soon silenced 
by Bourchier’s battery, and the rebels were trying to 
remove them when Lieutenant Gough (nowV.C., General, 
G.C.B), with a squadron of Hodson’s Horse, by making 
a wide turning movement under cover of standing crops, 
passed through a swamp, and charged the enemy on 
their flank, capturing the guns, and dispersing the Sipahis. 
Gough, fighting hand-to-hand with 3 rebels, escaped 
injury, though his turban was cut through, and his 
horse wounded in two places. He received the 
Victoria Cross for this deed. 

On the afternoon of November 13 a strong re- 
connaissance was made from the camp pitched near 
the Alambagh towards the Charbagh bridge, and still 
farther west, to attract the enemy’s attention to that 
line of advance; and Sir Colin Campbell, leaving a 
garrison of 400 men in the Alambagh, at 9 a.m. 
on the 14th moved eastwards, with 4200 men, for 
3 miles parallel to, but i i miles south of, the 
track followed by Havelock in September. The 
Dilkusha was taken without resistance, the rebels 
expecting the advance would be by the Charbagh ; 
and but little stand was made at the Martinicre, 
1 000 yards farther north, the enemy retreating as 
the infantry with levelled bayonets ran at the en- 
closure wall, and the cavalry chased them into the canal. 
Lieutenant Watson (now V.C., General, G.C.B.), Panjab 
Cavalry, rode alone into the flying mass, and, in a 
hand-to-hand combat, slew the rebel leader, a finely- 
built officer, 15 th Irregular Cavalry. Six troopers now 
attacked Watson (now V.C., General, G.C.B.), and he 
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must have been killed had not Probyn, galloping up 
with two squadrons, rescued him. Watson for this feat 
and “ gallantry on many other occasions ” received the 
Victoria Cross. 

Two counter attacks made on the British bivouacs 
between the Martiniere and Dilkusha were easily 
repulsed, on the second occasion the Sipahis being 
followed up beyond the canal. The enemy had clung 
so persistently to the rearguard that Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. Ewart, 93rd (2nd Argyll and Sutherland) 
Highlanders, being engaged constantly, did not reach 
the bivouac till the 15 th. The fourteen days’ supplies 
and reserve ammunition were stored in the Dilkusha 
Palace, 300 men being left as a guard. 

At noon the enemy attacked the northern or right 
flank of the British position, but were soon driven 
back ; and in the afternoon a reconnaissance towards 
the Dilkusha bridge was made on the British left. 
The Begam Palace and the barracks beyond it were 
bombarded at the same time. The rebels, expecting 
an attack between the Dilkusha and Charbagh bridges, 
had deepened the water there by damming the canal. 
This had thp effect of draining it between Dilkusha 
and the Gumti for a distance of 2000 yards, and thus, 
when our troops advanced from the right flank at 
8 a.m. on the i6th, the banks not being steep, there 
was no difficulty in crossing, even for the heavy guns. 
The advanced guard, composed of cavalry, Blunt’s 
Horse battery, and a company of the 53rd (ist 
Shropshire Light Infantry) Regiment, followed by the 
main body, moved along the bank of the Gumti for 
a mile, then, bending to the left, passed through low 
houses and gardens into the village of Sultanganj 
without being fired on. The column there wheeled 
loiind to the southward, and when passing an opening 
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in the village was fired on from the Sikandarbagh 
(Alexander’s garden) and adjacent buildings. The 
enclosure was 120 yards square, with high walls of 
strong masonry. On the corners were bastions with 
houses, and in the centre of the enclosure was a two- 
storey house with a flat roof from which, and from the 
carefully loopholed walls a shower of bullets fired at 
close range was poured on the head of the advanced 
guard, which was pelted also from houses on right 
and left of the road. Confusion ensued; for though 
the company of the 5 3rd, which lined the bank, 
returned the fire, they were too few in number to 
keep down that of the enemy. The tracks in front 
were barricaded by abatis, the lane to the rear was 
blocked by infantry and guns. 

The Chief rode forward and oi'dered Blunt’s battery 
into action, riding himself up a steep bank bordering 
the track; and while sitting alongside a gun he was 
hit by a bullet which, passing through and killing a 
gunner, contused Sir Colin’s thigh. Blunt lost many Nov, 16 
men, but remained in the open, his subdivisions ^^57 
(sections) having three separate targets — the right, 
the Sikandarbagh, at close range; the centre, an 
opposing battery at the Kaisarbagh 2000 yards 
distant; and the left, some huts which were very 
close, and whence most of the effective fire came. 

The cavalry were got away into side lanes, and 
the 93rd (2nd Argyll and Sutherland) Highlanders 
charged the nearest huts till they came to a dead wall. 

Sir Colin shouted, “Tear off* the tiles; go in through 
the roof,” and was instantly obeyed, the rebels being 
driven out and pursued. Somewhat later 2 of the 
enemy’s guns were charged and captured by Captain 
Drummond Stewart, 93rd, assisted by a few 53rd 
men, ’ and, Stewart rushing on, seized the “ Rest- 
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house ” (Serai) which stood immediately to the south 
of the Sikandarbagh, and a large building called 
“The Barracks,” still farther south. It was built 
in the form of a cross, and, being clear of houses, 
some of the Highlanders worked to render it ' 

defensible, while the 53 rd, in extended order, kept 
up connection with Blunt’s battery. Soon after that 
officer had unlirabered 2 of Captain Travers’s 18- 
pounders came up, and the sappers having lowered j 
the bank, the guns were, on Sir Colin’s order, hauled 
up by Captain (Field-Marshal Viscount) Wolseley’s a 
company, 90th Light Infantry (2nd Scottish Rifles), 
and brought into action under heavy fire 70 yards 
from the south-east corner of the Sikandarbagh. 

THE SIKANDARBAGH 

The infantry had closed up and were, by order, lying i 
down in a copse, sheltered from fire by a low bank, . | 
when half an hour later a loud cheer announced a 
breach had been made in a bricked-up doorway in the s 
wall. The Chief, now uncovering, waved his cap ; and 
as the bugle sounded the “ Advance ” a determined 
race ensued between the Highlanders and Sikhs, who 
were followed by some of the 53rd, and some of 
Barnston’s composite battalion. The Sikhs, led by 
Captain Gopal Singh, who ran 5 yards in front of 
his men, got a slight start by moving when Sir Colin 
waved his cap, and before the bugle sounded. There 
has been much controversy as to who was first through 
the breach, Colonel Malleson stating that a private, 

4th Panjabis, and a private, 93rd Highlanders, were 
the first two up; both were killed. Captain Blunt 
saw Lieutenant Cooper, 93rd (2nd Argyll and Suther- 
land) Highlanders, jump through the hole, which was 
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only 3 feet square, like a harlequin goes through a 
pantomime shop window ; but there was enough honour 
for many. Lieutenant Burroughs, Captain Lumsden, 

Bengal Infantry, attached to the 93rd, Corporals 
Fraser, Dunlay, and Private Nairne were amongst the 
first to scramble through the hole, and they engaged 
the attention of the Sipahis until more Highlanders 
and Sikhs came up. Lieutenant-Colonel Ewart, ac- 
companied by Lumsden and followed by a dozen 
soldiers of both nations, ran up a path to the right, 
and, turning at an angle of the wall, came in front of 
a square building in the centre of the east side of the 
enclosure, with a courtyard behind it. There were 
many Sipahis near; some in front of, others inside, 
the house, and more in the courtyard behind the 
building. Those in front hastily retreated inside, and Nov. 16 
were followed up by our men, the rebels trying to ’■^57 
escape by a small doorway which led into the court- 
yard at the back of the house. Lieutenant Cooper, a 
powerful young man, with an unusually long sword, 
had cut down several Sipahis, when he was attacked 
by a Native officer of the Lodiana Regiment, armed 
with sword and shield. Both men struck at the same 
moment; the rebel lowered his shield a little as he 
swung his sword, and Cooper cleft his skull by a fair 
straight blow on the head, the rebel’s sword dividing 
the Highlander’s bonnet and going deep into his head. 

Captain Lumsden, an Aberdeenshire man, fighting 
hard, was shot dead as he cheered on the few High- 
landers following him. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Ewart, forcing his way into the 
courtyard, led on the little party against the Sipahis 
standing at its far end. Those who had loaded 
muskets fired a volley within 10 yards of him, but 
the bullets went over Ewart’s head, one only piercing 
■ ■ 14. , 
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his bonnet. The opposing bodies then fought hand 
to hand, one finely-built man singling out Ewart, who 
shot him, and then reloading, 6 others with a revolver 
as they closed on him in succession. The superior 
number of the rebels must, however, have been fatal 
to our men but that they were now supported by the 
brigade, which had entered by a gateway. 

On entering the breach Lieutenant Burroughs had 
turned to the left towards the main gateway, followed 
by Corporals Fraser and Dunlay and Private Nairne. 
They were attacked by a number of rebels, who 
charged out of the gatehouse, and retired firing, until 
reinforced by a few more men, when Burroughs again 
advanced, and had a series of hand-to-hand encounters 
at the gatehouse. While cutting at one Sipahi 
another hit his feather bonnet, denting it down, like 
a bishop’s mitre,” but at this moment a number of 
Highlanders and Panjabis rushed through the adjoining 
gateway. 

There was a traverse (earth and masonry wall) out- 
side it, held by the rebels. Some of the Panjabis, 
followed by Highlanders, on arriving at the breach and 
finding it crowded, ran on towards the gateway, and, 
gallantly led by a Native captain, charged the traverse, 
driving back the rebels, who fled inside. The massive 
door was being closed as the last rebel ran in, when 
Lieutenant (now Field Marshal, V.C., Earl) Roberts saw 
Private Mukurrab Khan, by thrusting in his arms, first 
one till it was slashed, and then the other, which was 
nearly severed at the wrist, hold the door open till the 
weight of his comrades forced it back, while some 5 3rd 
(Shropshire) men broke through an adjoining window. 
The struggle that ensued was bloody, the Sipahis 
fought like undaunted men with no possible escape, 
determined to slay ere they were slain. In the pauses 
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of the nearly incessant musketry were heard the execra- 
tions of the rebels and the deep-drawn exhortations of 
the Britons ; “ Boys, Cawnpur — remember Cawnpur.” 

The rebels were slowly pushed across the enclosure, 
towards the north wall. Many were in the bastions, 
at the angles of the enclosure and in the houses, from 
the windows of which they fired rapidly, some brave 
men descending in order to end quickly their lives in 
personal combat. The assailants, mounting the outside 
staircases step by step, and using the bayonet, finally 
broke into the houses and flung the transfixed bodies 
of their foes on to the flower-beds below. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Ewart, seeing a Colour in a Nov. i6 
bastion, entered the room where two Native officers ^^57 
guarded the flag, and, though both wounded him, he 
slew the pair, and later in the day presented the 
Colour to the Chief. In one of the bastions, deter- 
minedly held by rebels, a strong door resisted all the 
combined efforts of our officers and men, who threw 
their bodies against it. A gun was brought into the 
enclosure and laid on the door, shattering it in pieces, 
and then our men rushing in completed the slaughter, 
the nooks and corners of every room becoming scenes 
of struggles for life or death. 

The Sipahis as they fell back across the enclosure 
heaped up their dead and wounded comrades as 
parapets, behind which they fired, and the men’s 
clothes catching fire added to the horrors of the fight, 
which ended only when 2000 men of those inside lay 
dead. Dunlay was given the Victoria Cross for the 
gallant manner in which, although wounded, he backed 
up Lieutenant Burroughs in the struggle at the 
gatehouse. 

The officers of the 93rd (2nd Argyll and Suther- 
land) Highlanders were allowed to nominate an officer 
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for the Victoria Cross. Several voted for Ewart and 
Cooper Drummond Stewart’s brilliant capture of the 
rebels’ guns in the open had, however, been witnessed 
by many, while the desperate hand-to-hand fighting 
inside the high walls of the Sikandarbagh was seen 
only by the few therein engaged, and Stewart polled 
one more vote than Ewart. 

Sir Colin Campbell, with all hip experience of many 
hard fights since St. Sebastian, wrote of the capture 
of the Sikandarbagh: » There never was a bolder feat 
of arms.” The Highlanders and 4th Panjabis had 
many casualties, 3 out of the 4 British officers, 
who had led the brave Sikhs, having been killed or 

wounded. , 

Captain Blunt’s Horse battery also lost heavily that 
day, and when he left it in January 1858, 99 of the 
1 1 3 officers and men, who had marched out of Ambala 
with him, had been killed or wounded. 

THE FAILURE AT THE SHAH NAJAF 

The direct road across the flat ground to the 
Residency ran between the Sikandarbagh and the 
Serai 1500 yards due west to the Moti Mahall (Pearl 
Palace). A mosque called Kadam Rasul (Prophet’s 
Footprint), which stood on a mound, 300 yards north- 
west of the Sikandarbagh, and the same distance north 
of the road, was easily captured, and occupied by 
a party of the 2nd Panjabis. Some houses in ruins 
bordered the south side of the road 3 00 jards farther 
on; and 250 yards farther west, that is, 5 5° 
west of the Sikandarbagh, stood the Shah Najaf, the 
mausoleum of the first King of Oudh, built in 1814. 
It was 150 yards north of the Residency road, and 
1 80 yards south of the Gumti. The mosque was 
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enclosed by strongly-built stone walls, 20 feet high, 
which had been loopholed, and on top of the domed 
tomb musketry parapets had been built. The doors 
had been covered by an outwork of masonry. East 
and west of the enclosure were scattered houses stand- 
ing in gardens with high trees and tall vegetation. 

This strong position guarded the approach to the 
Residency, 2000 yards farther westward. 

Captain Wolseley was ordered by Brigadier- General Nov. 16 
Adrian Hope to seize some ruins of Native ‘soldiers’ 
huts, from which Sipahis were firing effectively on 
Blunt’s battery, then in action against mutineers 
occupying the houses, scrub, and gardens east of the 
main enclosure. 

Wolseley had been severely wounded in the right 
leg in 185 2, when storming a Burmese stockade, and 
in both legs before the Redan at Sevastopol in 1855; 
but, catching hold of the general’s stirrup, as he trotted 
up in front of the company, the captain was enabled 
to lead his men in a rapid charge and seize the ruins. 

The dense foliage of the trees partly concealed the 
formidable nature of the enemy’s position, and Sir 
Colin called Major Barnston, 90th Light Infantiy (2nd 
Scottish Rifles), (described recently by Lord Wolseley 
as " One of the very best soldiers I ever met ”), and 
ordered him to try and enter the Shah Najaf, 
adding: “If you cannot force your way in, get your 
men under cover, come back, and tell me w'hat you 
have done and seen.’’ Major Barnston led forward 
the composite battalion with his usual determination ; 
he could find no opening in the walls of the main 
enclosure, and failed in his efforts to force an entrance. 

He came back, reported to the Chief, and was return- 
ing to his men, when a shell bursting at the muzzle of 
a gun in Blunt’s battery mortally wounded him. The 
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hot fire, coupled with his fall, caused some of the men 
to fall back. Captain (later Field-Marshal Sir Henry) 
Norman rallied and sent them forward again, and 
then, supports coming up, the buildings east of the 
enclosure were seized and burnt. 

Captain Peel’s 24-pounders battered for three hours 
the thick wall in vain, but no impression was made on 
the enemy, who brought a heavy battery into position 
on the north bank of the Gumti, which blew up one 
of the naval ammunition waggons. This misfortune, 
together with the close musketry fire from the loop- 
holed walls, inducing many casualties, caused the attack 
to slacken ; our men were falling fast, and the crisis of 
the day was at hand. The confident, cheery look which 
nearly always lit up Captain Sir William Peel’s hand- 
some face when he was in action had been replaced 
by an anxious but determined expression. Sir Colin 
Campbell ordered Captain Middleton’s battery to move 
close up to the enclosure to fire with case-shot, while 
the sailors dragged their 24-pounders as close as it was 
possible to fire them at the walls, but even then the 
solid structure remained unbroken, and the losses were 
so heavy that at one gun all the crew (detachment) 
were killed or wounded except Able Seaman William 
Hall (a negro), who continued to sponge and load 
for some time without assistance. He received the 
Victoria Cross. 

Sir Colin Campbell at 4 o’clock assembled the 93 rd 
Highlanders and addressed the men : “ I had not 
intended to employ you again to-day, but as the 
artillery cannot drive out the enemy from that building 
you must take it with your bayonets, and I will lead 
you ; ” and so he did, close up to the angle of the 
walls. He lost many of his companions, his two 
aides-de-camp, the brothers Alison, were severely 
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wounded, and several of the Staff were shot. Eventu- 
ally, at nightfall, the Chief, though most reluctantly, 
admitted failure ; indeed, without a breach or scaling 
ladders ingress was impossible, and he ordered a 
retirement to be carried out as soon as the dead and 
wounded had been taken back to the Serai opposite 
the Sikandarbagh. 

The naval rocket tubes sent flights of missiles over 
the walls to cover the withdrawal of the guns, which 
apparently scared the Sipahis, for they evacuated the 
Shah Najaf about the time our troops began to retire. 

When Captain Allgood, a Staff officer, took Sir 
Colin Campbell’s order for retirement to Brigadier- 
General Adrian Hope, the latter observed : “ It is 
mortifying; let us try and look in before we retire.” 
Sergeant Paton, 93rd (2nd Argyll and Sutherland) 
Highlanders, had previously crept through the gardens 
alone, and thought he saw a hole high up in the far 
wall. Hope and Allgood, guided by the sergeant, led Nov. 16 
5 o Highlanders round and pushed up a soldier with ^^57 
some difficulty, who reported the enclosure was empty. 

The whole party then climbed up, and some sappers 
enlarged the hole, when Plope advanced and opened 
the main gateway. The troops that night held a semi- 
circle from the Kadam Rasul, by the Sikandarbagh, 
to the barracks. Paton, nominated by his brother 
sergeants, received the Victoria Cross. 

On November 17 Sir Colin Campbell sent 
Brigadier- General Russell to capture Bank’s house, 
west of the Dilkusha bridge, and four adjoining 
bungalows, and link them up with the barracks seized 
on the 1 6th. The work was well done, but in seizing 
and maintaining the line there was continuous fighting 
on the 17th and i8th, Russell was wounded, and his 
successor, Colonel Biddulph, shot through the head. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Hale, who then assumed command 
on the spot, brought up a 24-pounder Howitzer on I 
November 1 8 to answer the fire of an 1 8-pounder ^ 

in action only 120 yards distant A hospital, | 

standing equi-distant from the barracks and the 
bungalows, was gallantly carried, but the rebels firing 
the thatched roof as they retired, the heat drove 
out Hale’s men, who, however, held the bungalows. 

A soldier, wounded in storming the hospital, was 
inadvertently left in the garden for an hour and a 
half after our men retired. A drummer remained 
with him, and returning to a picket at the bungalow 
asked for help, when Lieutenant H. E. Harrington, 
Bengal Artillery, led a party into the garden, under 
heavy fire, and carried out the wounded man. 
Lieutenant Harrington was nominated by his brother 
officers, and received the Victoria Cross; “For con- 
spicuous acts of bravery, performed between the 14th 
and 22nd November.” 

During the six weeks General Outram’s force was 
blockaded in the Residency many successful sorties 
were made, and underground warfare was unremittingly 
canied out. Shafts, totalling 200 feet in depth, and 
galleries equal to 3000 feet in length were dug, nearly 
always resulting in disaster to the enemy. 

The general had learnt daily, by signals, Sir Colin’s 
progress after he had left the Alambagh, and, during 
the obstinate struggles in the Sikandarbagh, had 
directed General Havelock to demolish by explosions 
the southern walls of the Farhat Bakhsh, and uncover 
batteries, mounting 17 pieces of ordnance, which had 
been prepared. After’ four hours’ cannonade 800 
infantry, cheering enthusiastically, carried by a deter- 
mined rush . the engine-house, and Haran Khana 
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(Deer House) ; now the buildings standing west of 
the Moti Mahall, and the 32nd Mess house, were 
the only direct obstacles intervening between the 
Garrison and Relieving forces. 

THE FINAL ASSAULT 

At daylight on November ry the 93rd Colour Nov. 
hoisted on the dome of the Shah Najaf was answered ^^57 
by a flag on the roof of the Chatar Manzil, While 
the left flank was being secured by the capture of the 
bungalows, and Bank’s house, the Naval Brigade and 
artillery bombarded the Mess house, which stood 450 
yards from the Shah Najaf, and 100 yards south of the 
Residency road, on the opposite side of which was the 
outer wall of the Moti Mahall (Pearl Palace) enclosure. 

The Mess house, strongly built of masonry on 
rising ground, was surrounded by a deep reveted ditch, 

12 feet broad, crossed by drawbridges on the east and 
west sides, which were defended by loopholed walls. 

The house and garden, both enclosed by loopholed walls 
of unbaked bricks, were held by the enemy in force. 

When the soldiers had eaten some food, for which 
there had been no leisure the previous day, gun 
limbers and pouches were refilled, and the bodies 
of 1857 Sipahis were buried in long trenches by 
the roadside. Colonel Hale was still fighting at the 
hospital, south of the bungalows, when, long after 
noon, Sir Colin Campbell sent for Captain Wolseley, 
and, with many flattering remarks, said that his 
company was to storm the Mess house, and if he 
failed, which seemed to be probable, he was to put the 
men under cover and personally return to report what 
he had seen. He was to be supported by the 
composite battalion under Captain J. C. Guise, who 
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had succeeded Major Barnston, and by a picket of the 
53rd (ist Shropshire Light Infantry) Regiment under 
Captain Hopkins, who was remarkable for daring in 
that very fine fighting battalion. Captain (later Sir 
William) J. C. Guise, the 90th Light Infantry, equalled 
in courage his predecessor in command, Major R. 
Barnston. He had lost his right arm seven years 
earlier in an accident ; but he did not hesitate to 
engage a rebel, who, with others, attacked Captain 
Wolseley’s company on October 4, when as rearguard 
of the composite battalion it was approaching the 
Alambagh.. The rebel, who wielded with his right 
hand a sharp cutting sword, nearly deprived Guise 
of his remaining arm. His brother officers nominated 
him for the Victoria Cross for conspicuous gallantry 
during the relief of Lucknow. 

Captain Wolseley had already in his five years of 
service shown great ability, and that calculating but 
unsurpassable determination which thirty-eight years 
later made him Commander-in-Chief. He had been 
very severely wounded when leading an assault in 
Burma during his first year’s service, and in the 
general’s despatch was mentioned as one “ Who not 
only distinguished himself by his gallantry in leading 
the storming party, but also by his judgment in selecting 
the weakest place in the breastwork.” In the Crimea, 
Wolseley, an assistant engineer, literally “ carried his 
life in his hand ” for seven months, and until he was 
terribly wounded. General Sir Harry Jones, the Chief 
engineer, who had fought in the Peninsular, strongly 
urged Wolseley’s promotion to the rank of major, for 
which Viscount Hardinge, the Commander-in-Chief, 
would have recommended him but for his short service, 
then only three and a half years. These were the 
leaders of the assaulting parties in the final act of the 
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second relief of Lucknow. The awful object-lesson in 
the Sikandarbagh, however, had weakened the resisting 
power of the rebels, of whom a small number only of 
determined men remained to defend to the last the 
Moti Mahall. 

When Wolseley’s men scrambled over the Mess Nov, 17 
house garden wall they found a drawbridge, which, ^^57 
severely battered in several places, was still pass- 
able, and the leader ran through the building to 
the far side without meeting any Sipahis, though 
there were many in the gardens. Wolseley sent 
Captain Irby to seize the Tara Kothi (Observatory), 
to the south-west of the Mess house, which he soon 
cleared of rebels, while Wolseley, crossing the garden 
wall, went up the Residency road, making for the 
main gate of the Moti Mahall. To avoid heavy fire 
from the Kaisarbagh Palace and adjoining buildings, 
Wolseley led his company under an arcade close to 
the main entrance, where some shelter from fire was 
obtained. 

In front of the main entrance stood a high circular 
wall covering a carriage drive, but both ingress and 
egress openings had been bricked up, and loopholed, 
thus giving a flanking fire along the front of the main 
walls, which were strongly built and 20 feet high. A 
struggle for loopholes which ensued ended in Wolseley’s 
men holding them. He sent for crowbars and pick- 
axes, which were soon brought up. Private Andrewes, 
seeing the men carrying the tools going astray, went 
out in the open to guide them, and was immediately 
shot. Wolseley ran out, and was dragging him under 
cover when another bullet went through Andrewes, 
from the effects of which he died some years later. 

While a hole was being made, Mr. Kavanagh, coming 
up, guided Captain Wolseley to other openings, but 
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all had been bricked up, so he returned just in time 
to see the boots of Ensign Haig disappearing through 
a hole which had been made in the wall. It was 
soon enlarged, and Wolseley took his company into 
the main courtyard. When passing close under the 
eastern walls of the palace a Sipahi from an open 
window made a slice at Wolseley's head, which he 
only just managed to avoid. 

Further struggles ensued, the Sipahis firing from 
windows, through the thin walls of outhouses, and 
from loopholes in the main buildings. These latter 
Wolseley had covered up with earth-laden baskets, 
found in out-houses into which his men had penetrated ; 
they were engaged in slaying some rebels, when at the 
western side of the courtyard there was a loud ex- 
plosion. As the smoke and dust cleared off, Captain 
Tinling, 90th Light Infantry, ran through at the head 
of his company and greeted Wolseley. The com- 
pany, with others, had gone into the Residency with 
Havelock’s column six weeks earlier, and the battalion 
was thus dramatically reunited, by the coincidence of 
its companies leading the relieving troops, and the 
sortie by the beleaguered garrison. 

Although these forces had now joined hands, there 
was still an open space of 400 yards between the 
Chatar Manzil and the three buildings inside the 
Moti Mahall enclosure, swept by the enemy’s fire 
from a battery near the Badshahbagh, on the north 
side of the Gumti, and from buildings near the Kaisar- 
bagh, south of the Residency road. 

THE MEETING OF THE GENERALS 

Generals Outram and Havelock crossed this open 
space unscathed, but of their Staff, Colonel Napier, 
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Lieutenants Havelock, Russell, and Sitwell all fell 
wounded. As the generals passed through the Moti 
Mahall buildings the concussion of a shell, bursting 
against a wall close to them, knocked General Havelock 
down. Incessant work, scanty, unpalatable food, and 
anxiety had told on his constitution, and though he 
brightened up on being greeted by his old friends 
Hope Grant and Norman, who told him he had been 
made a Knight Commander of the Bath, yet he was 
already a dying man, and from emotion burst into tears 
when the soldiers cheered him. After an interview 
with Sir Colin Campbell, which took place between the 
Mess house and the Moti Mahall, General Outram, 
on whose determined face and sturdy frame the six 
weeks in the Residency had left no perceptible traces, 
accompanied by his Staff, ran across the shot-swept 
open space back to the Residency. Havelock 
followed; but, after going a short distance, turning 
to Captain Dodgson, one of the Residency Staff, he 
said, “ I can do no more,” and then, resting on 
Dodgson's shoulder, he walked slowly, untouched 
under a shower of missiles, back to the people, to 
succour whom he had given his life. 

While Captain Wolseley was storming the Mess 
house and Moti Mahall on the right, Colonel Hale’s 
men had been fighting hard, near the hospital, on the 
left flank of Sir Colin’s operations. Hale was nearly 
killed, for a bullet pierced his helmet, another grazed 
his heels, and a round-shot killed his horse under him, 
The troops had to evacuate the burning hospital, from 
which they had previously driven the enemy, who 
then attacked all the pickets between the Sikandar- 
bagh and the barracks. Then Sir Colin Campbell, 
personally leading his only reserve, consisting of 2 
companies, and Remmington’s Horse Battery, the 
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battery unlimbering in jungle in line with Sir Colin’s 
leading skirmishers, repulsed the attacks. Captain 
Remmington on this as on many other occasions greatly 
distinguished himself. 

The Chief, probably impressed by the obstinate 
defence of the Sipahis in the Sikandarbagh and Shah 
Najaf, had not anticipated that the assault of the Mess 
house would have been crowned with such rapid 
success, and that he would be able to advance on the 
Moti Mahall. The same day General Adrian Hope, 
when congratulating Wolseley on the brilliant work he 
had done with his company, said, “Keep out of Sir 
Colin’s way or you’ll catch it; his orders to you were 
to take the Mess house only.” 

It happened, however, that Sir Colin slept that 
night near Wolseley’s company. Wolseley had given 
his coat to his dying friend Barnston, who had com- 
plained of being cold, and awakening early, as he stood 
up, jostled against Sir Colin, who was rising simul- 
taneously. The Chiefs irritation had passed away 
and complimenting the young captain, in most flatter- 
ing terms, on his capture of the Mess house and Moti 
Mahall, he promised he would ensure his promotion. 

At noon on the 19th the women, children, and 
non-combatants were safely withdrawn in carriages, 
along a screened roadway, which had been thrown up 
on the river bank under cover. There was a heavy 
fire of shells from the Badshahbagh battery, which, 
however, hit only two Natives, who were pushing a 
vehicle, which the unfortunate horses were too weak 
to pull. The women and children were kept in the 
Sikandarbagh till 1 1 p.m., when they were carried in 
dolis to the Dilkusha park, where they remained till 
November 24. 
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From the 20th to the 22nd Captain Peel’s heavy 
guns, in battery at Martin’s house, near the Moti 
Mahall, shelled the Kaisarbagh, while the treasure, 
serviceable guns, and 160,000 lb. of corn were carried 
to Dilkusha, unknown to the 30,000 Sipahis in the 
city, who were momentarily expecting an assault on 
the Kaisarbagh buildings, in which there were three 
breaches. 

At midnight on November 22-23 the garrison 
withdrew, through the Baillie Guard buildings, General 
Outram allowing Colonel Inglis’ claim to pass out 
behind him and close the gate. The soldiers had 
been “ mustered,” but one officer, sleeping soundly, did 
not awake till all had disappeared beyond the row of 
palaces. Appalled by the solitude and silence, he ran 
eastward, and eventually unscathed overtook the rear- 
guard ; but the nervous shock experienced affected him 
for some time. 

The Staff arrangements for the evacuation were Nov. 23 
perfect, and at daylight on November 23 Sir Colin 
Campbell was at the Martiniere with the rearguard 
before the rebels knew the Residency, 3 1 miles 
distant, had been evacuated. Sir Colin Campbell, 
while eulogising the troops for their conduct during 
the six days spent on outlying picket under fire, 
praised Outram for the arrangements. Months later 
Outram, when thanking the City of London for being 
made a freeman of it, wrote characteristically : “ The 
praise he had received was Sir Colin’s due, who had 
not only planned, but had personally supervised, the 
operations.” 

From the 23rd to the 26th Sir Colin Campbell 
reorganised the forces, 4000 being left under Outram, 
to hold a position near the Alambagh, and Sir Colin, 
starting on the 27 th with 3000 Effectives escorted the 
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women, children, and wounded, in a convoy, which 

stretched over 10 miles of road. , ^ 

General Havelock had been carried on the 20th to 
the Dilkusha camp. He realised he was dying and 
said to his friend Outram, on the evening of the 
22 rd' "I have for forty years so ruled my life that 
when death came I might face it without fearf' Next 
day he died, as he had lived, without fear. All in the 
United Kingdom mourned for him; New York hung 
its flags half-mast high. It was aptly written of this 
Puritan-like hero — 

“Alike in Peace and War, one path he trod, 

His law was duty and his guide was God.” 




CHAPTER XIV 


THE GWALIAR CONTINGENT AT CAWNPUR 

T he instructions given by Sir Colin Campbell to 
Sir Charles Windham, whom he left to hold the 
bridge of boats over the Ganges at Cawnpiir, were at 
first carried out to Sir Colin’s complete satisfaction, as 
was cordially acknowledged by the Chief of the Staff on 
November 13. 

When General Windham heard of the advance of 
the Gwaliar Contingent towards Cawnpur, he repre- 
sented the insufficiency of his force to hold the position, 
and on the 15 th received orders to retain all detach- 
ments arriving from Allahabad. He then encamped 
near the junction of the Dehli-Kalpi roads, to the 
south-west of the city, 3 miles from the intrench- 
ment which covered the bridge-head. Tantia Topi’s 
forces gradually approached from Kalpi, 45 miles 
distant in a westerly direction. That town stands on 
the Jamnah, which thence runs nearly parallel to the 
Ganges, and the rebels occupied all the country 
between the rivers to the west, and north of 
Cawnpur. 

General Windham asked the Pleadquarters Staff on Nov. 1857 
November 17 for permission to move two-thirds of his 
force, which on November 25 amounted to 1700 men, 
composed of small detachments of different battalions 
arriving from day to day, up the canal by night in 
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boats, to attack one of the rebel forces encamped 1 5 
miles from the city. He received no reply to this 
application nor to three letters sent later. 

General Windham heard that Colin Campbell’s 
troops had reached the Residency, and that the women 
and children were coming back to Cawnpur. Then 
communication was cut; but on the 22nd information 
was received that an armed police force, holding the 
Sai bridge at Banni, a communication post 1 6 miles 
from Lucknow and 30 miles from Cawnpur, had been 
surprised, and defeated. Sir Charles reoccupied the 
post with a Madras battalion and 2 guns. 

Nov. 1857 On the 24th, the general, leaving 4 companies 

and 2 guns in the intrenchment on the southern 
bank of the Ganges, shifted his camp 3 miles 
westward, to the bridge over the canal on the Kalpi 
road, and Tantia Topi advanced his leading division to 
the Pandu River, 4 miles west of the bridge, at the 
same time. On the 26th General Windham moved 
forward with 1 200 men and 8 guns through a well- 
wooded country to the Pandu River, where he met 
the enemy, and driving the Sipahis back captured 
3 guns. The country was now more open with muddy 
fields under rice cultivation. As the 34th (ist Border) 
Regiment, on the left of the line passed through a 
small wood, some squadrons of the Gwaliar Contingent 
charged boldly, but were repulsed with loss by the 
34th, formed in square, and the line advanced to a 
village, half a mile farther westward. From a hill on 
the far side of the village the general saw that he had 
dealt with only a portion of the enemy’s force, and 
therefore retired across the canal, up to which the 
enemy followed. Sir Charles encamped the troops 
across the Kalpi road, having some brick-kilns between 
his camp and the city. There were several groves of 
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trees near the tents, affording cover to an enemy, but it 
was the best site available. 

On the 27th, at 10 a.m., he was heavily attacked Nov. 27 
on both flanks by 14,000 Sipahis and Irregulars 
computed at 11,000, with 46 guns, to which the 
British could only oppose 1700 all ranks and 10 
guns. Windham’s men held the Bithur road on the 
right and the junction of the Dehli-Kalpi road on the 
left, holding with a detachment a small intervening 
wood, thus connecting the two flanks. 

Brigadier Carthew on the right repulsed the enemy’s 
attack and could have held his ground if General 
Windham had not withdrawn a battalion from the 
Bithur road. The general, on visiting the left front, 
perceived the men were about to give way and sent for 
the 34th (ist Border) Regiment to restore the fight. 

The troops commanded by General Dupuis had been 
heavily cannonaded, and now, moreover, gun ammunition 
was running short ; so Sir Charles sent orders to both 
Dupuis, and Carthew to retire on the brick-kilns. 
Carthew, seeing the risks involved in giving up his 
position, which covered the clothing and other Store 
houses, demurred till the order was repeated. 

The 34th (ist Border) Regiment having, by 
strenuous fighting, repulsed all attacks near the 
Bithur road, arrived on the left of the position as the 
troops were falling back in disorder. The battalion, 
with the reputation of a century for discipline in peace 
and war, advanced gallantly against the oncoming 
Sipahis, and held them back until two 24-pounder 
guns, which had been abandoned and must otherwise 
have been captured, were withdrawn. 

General Windham, having directed Dupuis to hold on 
if possible at the brick-kilns, was galloping to the 
intrenchment, when he learnt that the enemy having 
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penetrated the weakened position on the Bithur road, 
were already in the lower part of the city, and were 
about to move on the bridge-head. He then sent 
orders to Dupuis to retire to the intrenchment, 
Fortunately a, detachment (2nd Rifle Brigade), having 
made a forced march from Fathpur, arrived at this 
moment, and, led by Sir Charles, drove the enemy out 
of the city. The general now rode over to Brigadier 
Carthew and sent him with 2 companies 88th (2nd 
Connaught) Regiment and four 6-pounder guns, back 
to the Bithur road. Carthew came on the flank of 
rebels moving against the intrenchment, and, after a 
short but decisive bayonet struggle, pushed them back, 
and occupied the theatre and the adjoining assembly 
rooms, 500 yards north-west of the bridge-head, 
Carthew secured the buildings, which were filled with 
soldiers’ uniforms, and bivouacked with the main 
body at a bridge over a ravine 250 yards farther 
north. 

Nov. 27 While the Brigadier was regaining ground on the 

iSs7 British right the troops on the left had lost formation 
in their retirement, mainly owing to the misconduct of 
one commanding officer, of whom Sir Colin Campbell 
reported: “His conduct was pusillanimous and imbecile 
in the last degree.” All the equipment and stores in 
the brick-kiln camp were abandoned, as the Native 
waggoners had driven off their oxen, and darkness 
alone saved the wounded, as doli bearers, camels, and 
elephants hurried through the crowded mango groves, 
and the narrow twisting streets of the bazaar, in 
tumultuous flight towards the intrenchment. The 
conduct of some of the fugitives induced the significant 
remark of an old Sikh officer, “ Surely these are not 
the brothers of the men who beat our Khalsa ! ” It 
must, however, be borne in mind that in the force were 
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many small detachments of different corps serving 
under strange officers. 

General Windham ordered the following arrange- 
ments to be carried out at daylight on the 2iSt]i: — 
Colonel Walpole, with 2 companies 82nd (2nd 
South Lancashire) Regiment, 5 companies of his 
own battalion, Rifle Brigade, and 4 guns, was to 
hold the south-western side of the city, having as a 
support the 88th (2nd Connaught) Regiment, posted 
on the Allahabad road. Brigadier Wilson was to hold 
the intrenchraent with the 4 weak companies 64th 
(ist North Staffordshire) Regiment, having a detach- 
ment at the Baptist Chapel, 100 yards west of 
Carthew’s bivouac. His instructions were, however, 
changed after he was engaged, but when the enemy’s 
attack began he held the bridge over the ravine with 
the 34th (ist Border) Regiment, it having 2 companies 
advanced to the ruins of the Native lines, 200 yards 
farther north. Windham’s troops faced south-west, 
west, and north, on a very extended frontage. 

When the Sipahis opened fire on November 28 the 
Rifle Brigade repulsed the attack on the British left, 
capturing two 1 8-pounder guns. At noon, Captain 
M'Ci'ea, Assistant - Quartermaster - General, brought 
orders from General Windham, who was on the left of 
the British position, for Brigadiers Carthew and Wilson 
to advance on the two parallel roads which run north- 
wards from the city through the Civil station towards 
Bithur. Carthew advanced beyond the Native lines 
on the enemy’s guns, but could not get nearer to them 
than 100 yards. Then he brought up two 6-pounders, 
served bj^ Madras artillery, who obliged the enemy’s 
batteries to withdraw. Meanwhile Wilson, to whom 
Captain M'Crea had gone after seeing Carthew, 
advanced with the 4 companies 64th (ist North 
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Staffordshire) Regiment, numbering only 1 7 1 men, and 
accompanied by half a company 82nd Regiment. The 
enemy contested every step of the advanced line, which 
consisted of 2 companies in extended order. They 
passed up a hollow commanded from both flanks and 
from the front, by four of the enemy’s 9-pounder guns 
on the northern ridge. Major Stirling, the command- 
ing officer, led the skirmishers directly on the battery, 
and, after killing several of the enemy, fell in a hand-to 
hand encounter. His successor, Captain Saunders, 
70th Regiment attached to the 64th, shouting to the 
supporting companies to come on, immediately ran 
out to the front, and with Lieutenants Parsons, 2nd 
Bengal Fusiliers attached to the 64th, and O’Grady 
reached the battery, accompanied by Sergeant Bethel, 
Privates Kerrison, O’Neill, and Bandboy Bernard 
Fitzpatrick, who was hacked to pieces while disabling 
a gun. All fought gallantly against overwhelming 
numbers, but before the supporting companies came 
up the rebels, realising how few Britons had captured 
the battery, returned in full force. Captains M'Crea 
and Morphy, Lieutenants M'Kenna, and Gibbings, 52 nd 
Light Infantry attached to the 64th, were killed. 
Brigadier Wilson was mortally wounded, and event- 
ually the weak companies 64th (ist North Staffordshire), 
pressed by ‘cavalry and an overwhelming force of 
infantry, retired to the intrenchments, thus uncovering 
Brigadier Carthew’s right flank. 

The troops at the bridge over the ravine had been 
heavily attacked. Twice the 34th (ist Border) Regi- 
ment drove away the rebels from the streets ; twice they 
cleared the church enclosure. Then a company, 64th 
(ist North Staffordshire) Regiment, assisted by some 
of the 34th under Bertie Shiffner, retook by a bayonet 
charge the church on Carthew’s left, which the Sipahis 
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had occupied, but they could not hold it ; and at 6 
o’clock the bridge was assailed by thousands of Sipahis. 
Carthew held on till the enemy got a gun into the church- 
yard, which enfiladed the bridge at 150 yards distance, 
and, as the two guns manned by Madras artillery could 
not be laid on it, he then retired 100 yards, though he 
still denied to the rebels the use of the bridge. 

They worked round to his left, and shot down so 
many of the men that he asked for help, and 2 
companies of the Rifle Brigade, who arrived as night 
closed in, covered an orderly retreat into the intrench- 
ment This movement had been prescribed the 
previous evening by General Windham as a step to be 
taken if further resistance outside became impossible. 

The casualties in the three days’ fighting were 1 1 5 
of all ranks, the 34th (ist Border) Regiment alone 
having 10 officers and 44 of other ranks killed or 
wounded. The troops were disheartened, and the 
bridge of boats across the Ganges would have been 
probably broken up had not Sir Colin Campbell's 
force been close at hand. He preceded it, and rode Nov, 28 
into the intrenchment shortly before Carthew’s troops 
fell back. They had fought continuously for 36 
hours, with but little food, and less sleep, their leader 
showing the grandest courage under close fire and in 
critical moments. He had the most vulnerable and 
valuable section to defend, in which not only military 
stores, but equipment for the Lucknow garrison had 
been collected, and the fewest men to hold it, while 
one battalion, retained by General Windham on the 
left, was scarcely engaged. 

Lieutenant(V.C., Field-Marshal Earl) Roberts was sent 
on in advance by Sir Colin Campbell, and rode into the 
intrenchment soon after General Windham had fallen 
back ; and Roberts, writing of this in 1898, records the 
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fact that, although the troops were demoralised, the 
general was thoroughlycalm, collected, and not dispirited. 

Sir Colin Campbell, in his first despatch to the 
Governor-General on the Cawnpur operations, implied 
that he was not satisfied with' General Windham’s 
conduct. Later he asked the general personally: 
“ Why did you not let me know that you were in 
danger ? ” Sir Charles then satisfied him that he had 
written on three successive days : (a) the rumour of 
the advance of the Gwaliar Contingent ; (d) that it was 
advancing ; (c) that the military situation at Cawnpur 
was serious, Windham also proved that his private 
letters, sent by the messengers who carried the three 
reports, had all been received in Sir Colin’s camp at 
Lucknow, and the Commander-in-Chief then in a 
second despatch reported that “ General Windham’s 
task was one of great difficulty,” and recommended 
him, and the officers mentioned in his report, to Lord 
Canning’s favourable consideration. 

Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, writing in 1903, 
states that, in his opinion. Sir Colin Campbell might 
have finished the work at Lucknow several days sooner, 
thus avoiding the great risk of the destruction of 
Windham’s force, and of the bridge of boats which was 
the line of communication with Calcutta. 

SUMMARY OF THE OPERATIONS 

To enable soldiers to appreciate the situation a re- 
capitulation of events at Lucknow is given : — 

November 16. — The generals met in the evening 
near the Moti Mahall. 

19th. — The non-combatants, leaving the Residency 
at noon, rested at the Sikandarbagh, and reached the 
Dilkusha park at 2 a,m. on the 20th. 
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22nd-2 3rd. — Residency evacuated by rearguard. 

23rd. — At daylight the force was clear of Lucknow, 
after being for six days on outlying pickets, very often 
heavily engaged. 

24th. — Hope Grant and Sir Colin moved 4! miles 
to the Alambagh. 

25 th. — General Outram closed up from Dilkusha. 

26th. — The whole force halted. 

27 th. — Sir Colin Campbell’s force started for 
Cawnpur at 1 1 a.m. 

DEFEAT OF THE GWALIAK CONTINGENT AND 
OTHER REBELS, COMMANDED BY TANTIA TOPI, 

AT CAWNPUR 

On November 27 Sir Colin Campbell left General Nov. 27 
Outram in position at the Alambagh, and marched for 
Cawnpur. 

The road was narrow, in many places on a raised 
causeway ; and, the country on either side being 
swampy, all wheel carriage was necessarily confined to 
it. The wounded, women, treasure, artillery, engineer 
park, and numerous camp followers made a troublesome 
procession ; frequent gaps occurred, inducing delay, 
which rendered progress slow. The advanced guard, 
marching at 1 1 a.m,, reached the Sai River, 1 3 miles 
distant, before the rearguard moved, and it was past 
midnight on November 27—28 when it reached the 
camp, pitched 2 miles south of Banni. Throughout 
the march the booming of cannon on the Ganges was 
audible, and the report of the officer commanding the 
Banni post, that he had heard firing on the 26th, also 
made the Commander-in-Chief anxious for the safety 
of the Cav/npur garrison, and the bridge of boats over 
which he hoped to pass. At 9 a,m. on the 28th the 
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troops marched for Cawnpur, 30 miles distant, being 
exhorted to make a great effort. Sir Colin Campbell 
with cavalry and artillery preceded the infantry and 
the convoy ; receiving three reports of successively 
increasing gravity, he left the mounted troops at 
Mangalwar, 5 miles from the river, and rode into 
Windham’s intrenchment at sunset. 

After ascertaining the situation Sir Colin returned 


to Mangalwar, where the infantry and convoy arrived 
during the night. At daylight Captain Peel’s guns, 
and the heavy batteries, which had just come up, 
opened on the rebel guns, which were firing on the 
bridge of boats. Though the bridge was struck, there 
were no casualties on it, and by nightfall on the 29th 
Sir Colin’s Effectives were bivouacked south of the city, 
between the intrenchment, and the Allahabad-Dehli 
road. The convoy was 30 hours in crossing the 
bridge, but at midnight on November 30-December i 
it was located on the site of General Wheeler’s in- 
trenchment, and after nightfall on December 3 all the 
women and half the wounded left for Allahabad under 
escort. 

Sir Colin Campbell had delayed to attack the rebels 
lest any defeated troops might follow and destroy the 
Lucknow refugees. When he heard the convoy was 
out of reach near the entraining station, Allahabad, he 
arranged to crush the enemy, who, misunderstanding 
the cause of Sir Colin’s delay, had become daily more 
aggressive. 

The rebels’ position was naturally strong on their 
left, where the adherents of Nana Sahib guarded the 
roads to Bithur. The centre was in the city, wherein 
narrow, winding streets rendered stubborn defence 
possible; but the right, held by the Gwaliar Con- 
tingent, the mutinous soldiery from Central India, and 
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the Rani of Jhansi’s troops, stretched away in the open 
plain to the west of the Allahabad-Dehli road. Tantia 
Topi was in command of the whole force, which, from 
the position taken up, was liable to be beaten on the 
right flank before supports could move over from the 
left or river flank. Sir Colin Campbell had 600 
cavalry, 5000 infantry, and 38 guns. The rebels 
numbered 25,000 men with 40 guns. 

THE FIGPITING OUTSIDE CAWNPUR 

At 9 a.m. on the 6th General Windham opened 
fire from every gun under his command in, and about 
the intrenchment. At ii o’clock General Greathed 
advanced from the old Bazaar, named Generalganj, 
against the south side of the city, the cavalry and 
horse artillery moving out to the westward to operate 
on the Kalpi road. Adrian Hope’s and Inglis’s brigades, 
in skirmishing order, in the first instance, attacked and 
seized some high mounds on the brick-kilns. The 
skirmishers then tried to carry the bridge over the 
canal ; but they failed to do so in the face of masses 
of the enemy until Captain Peel, accompanied by 
Private Hannaford, 5 3rd (ist Shropshire L.I.) Regiment, 
led the Bluejackets hauling a 24-pounder across the 
bridge, and brought it smartly into action. The two 
infantry brigades then ran forward, some across the 
bridge, others through the canal, and then, re-forming, 
drove the enemy from their front. Captain Bourchier’s 
battery of horse artillery galloped up the Dehli road, 
and, unlimbering at 400 yards range, fired into the 
retreating crowds of rebels, and then, closing to 200 
yards, fired grape into them. 

The 53rd (ist Shropshire) Regiment, passing 
through the guns, now pushed the rebels from the 
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Gwaliar Contingent camp, where, defeat not being 
anticipated, hospital attendants, cooks, and other 
non - combatants were engaged in their respective 
occupations. 

At 2 p.m. Sir Colin Campbell, leaving a battalion to 
guard the camp, sent General (later Earl) Mansfield 
round by the south of the city to move up on the 
Bithur road, and ordered Inglis’s brigade to advance 
on the Kalpi road, where the cavalry, misled by a guide, 
had not yet appeared. Sir Colin, becoming impatient, 
now took Bourchier’s battery, escorted only by himself. 
Sir Hope Grant, and their Staffs, to press the pursuit, 
which it did for 2 miles, coming into action four 
times to disperse the retreating rebels. Then a halt 
was made, and a few minutes later the cavalry 
appeared, and pursued in extended order up to the 
14th milestone on the Pandu River, returning at 
night to Windham’s camping ground of November 
2—4. General Mansfield did not get farther than the 
Civil station, Nawabganj, where, having engaged the 
rebels, he halted at nightfall. The Nana’s followers 
after dark retreated' from their position there, and from 
the city, carrying off their guns. The cautious and 
limited advance of Mansfield’s force occasioned sur- 
prise, and induced criticism by the troops, who did 
not know Sir Colin Campbell had given the general 
strict orders that he was not to risk the life of a single 
soldier in pressing the enemy’s retreat. 

Next morning the enemy had disappeared, and on 
December 8 General Hope Grant with 2000 men 
followed in pursuit. After a night march he surprised 
the rebels as they were crossing the Ganges 21 miles 
above Cawnpur, and captured 15 guns, Hope Grant 
being the only person hit on the British side, and his 
wound was slight. 
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Sir Colin Campbell, between December 6 and 9, Dec. 1857 
defeated 25,000 men, capturing 34 of their 40 guns, 
with only 99 casualties in his force. The Chief had 
lent General Outram sufficient transport to render his 
force mobile; he had sent most of the remaining 
vehicles with the wounded and Residency refugees to 
Allahabad, and they did not rejoin till December 23, 

This prevented any movement of the main body, 
but on the 2 8th Colonel Walpole was sent to march 
through the Lower Duab (Two Rivers) district. He 
encountered very little opposition, but in the ruins 
of Itawah, wrecked by mutineers on May 23, a 
few determined Sipahis occupied a square loopholed 
building. It would have cost many lives to carry it 
by assault, so the would-be martyrs met their death 
under the walls of the building, which was blown up 
by a mine. Walpole joined the Dehli column under 
Brigadier - General Seaton on January 3 at Bewar, Jan. 1858 
15 miles east of Mainpuri. 

Seaton had left Dehli for Cawnpur on December 9 
with a column of 1900 Effectives, escorting a provision 
convoy. The escort consisted of a squadron 6th Dragoon 
Guards (Carabiniers), with a few 9th Lancers attached, 
ist Bengal (Royal Munster) Fusiliers, Hodson’s ITorse, 

7th Panjabis, and 13 cannon of various calibres. 

Seaton, learning that rebels were threatening Colonel 
Farquhar’s small force in the Aligarh district, made 
forced marches to the fort at Aligarh, where he left 
the convoy and all his camp equipment, and went 
on to join Farquhar at Gangari, on the Kali River. 

While the troops were cooking on December 14 Dec. 1857 
Lieutenant Light (now General Lyte), who had been 
out reconnoitring with Major Hodson, galloped in to 
report that the enemy, previously believed to be 
13 miles off, were close at hand and advancing 
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on both flanks. During the artillery duel which 
ensued, Captain Wardlaw, of the Carabiniers, on the 
right flank, noticing the rebels’ guns were enfilading 
our line, charged them. The guns were smartly 
turned on to the squadron, but, the officers leading 
with great determination, the men rode into the 
battery and captured it. Three officers were killed, 
and 2 wounded — i dangerously wounded ; of other 
ranks 6 were killed, and 1 1 wounded. Major 
Hodson, on the left, overthrew the rebel cavalry 
at the same moment, and the infantry threw away 
their weapons, and dispersed. Seaton routed another 
force on December 17 at Patiali, taking 1 3 guns, 
and the mounted troops, in a pursuit of 7 miles, 
killed 600 rebels, losing only i man killed and 3 
wounded, A halt of three days was then made to 
enable the Civil servants to reorganise the district 
Afterwards Seaton, moving forward, took 8 guns in 
the fort at Karauli, the enemy dispersing after two 
rounds had been fired. The Brigadier, marching to 
Bewar on December 31, came under General Walpole’s 
orders on January 3, when his column arrived from 
Cawnpur. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE DUAB— GURKHAS AT GORAKHPUR 

T he vehicles which had conveyed the wounded 
soldiers and Residency refugees to Allahabad 
returned to Cawnpur on December 23, and Sir Colin 
Campbell, with the main force, then moved by short 
marches towards Fathgarh, where the troops under the 
command of Brigadier-Generals Seaton and Walpole 
were to concentrate with it. 

Columns under the command of Major-General 
Windham and Brigadier-General Hope Grant, detached 
on punitive expeditions, had rejoined when Sir Colin’s 
brigade, under Brigadier-General Adrian Hope, reached 
an affluent of the Ganges, the Kali Nadi, where it was 
crossed by a suspension bridge opposite to the village 
of Khudaganj. The planks of the roadway had been Jan. 1858 
removed, and the structure damaged, but the piers 
and main chains were intact. 

The rebels had retreated to Fathgarh, and the 
sappers and sailors, under protection of pickets on 
the far bank, had by twenty hours of continuous labour, 
directed by Major (later General Sir) Lothian Nicholson, 

Royal Engineers, nearly made the bridge passable, when 
early on January 22 Sir Colin Campbell rode up to 
inspect the work. 

The ground rises from the river, and half a mile 
from it stood on either side of the Fathgaih road the 
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village of Khudaganj. Being built on an eminence 
600 yards from and parallel to the river, it afforded 
a good defensive position covering Fathgarh, the 
European station of Farrukabad. 

The Nawab of the district had collected a considerable 
number of men, the remnants of forces dispersed by 
Generals Seaton and Walpole, and with them re- 
occupied Khudaganj, shortly before Sir Colin Campbell 
reached the suspension bridge. Campbell saw some 
Natives on the rising ground, and told an officer to 
assure them of being kindly treated ; but, before he 
reached the village, the rebels opened fire from 2 
guns, one shot alone knocking down 6 men of the 
S3rd (Shropshire Light Infantry) Regiment. General 
Jan. 22 Adrian Hope sent that corps across the bridge to 
^^58 support its pickets, keeping half of the 93rd (Argyll 
and Sutherland) Highlanders in reserve. The other 
half of the battalion was employed in watching a 
ford 3 miles down stream. 

Captain Peel took 3 Naval brigade 24-pounder 
guns across the bridge, and, putting them in action 
in the line of skirmishers, soon silenced the two rebel 
guns ; but two more replaced them, and a shot from 
one piece of heavy calibre killed or wounded 1 1 men 
of the 8th (Liverpool) Regiment. The musketry fire 
was at a range too great to inflict loss on the British 
side, though both Sir Colin Campbell and Sir Hope 
Grant were hit by spent bullets. The passage of the 
river was tedious, for the horses had to be led across 
the bridge, as the roadway was incomplete ; but at 
4 p.m. all the troops were on the far bank except 
the Highlanders. 

Both the English and the Irish Regiments thought 
that Sir Colin Campbell was inclined to favour his 
countrymen by selecting Highlanders to give the 
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finishing blow in the capture of positions, and on this 
occasion the 93 rd had been detailed to pass through 
and relieve the 53rd Regiment This arrangement 
irritated the battalion, which had been in touch with 
the enemy all day, and when the leading company of 
Highlanders stepped on to the bridge, a 53 rd man, 
jumping up, shouted : “ Fifty-third, you will never 
let those barelegged fellows pass you,” and, a small 
bugler sounding the “ Advance — double,” the whole 
battalion rose up as one man, charged the enemy 
holding the toll-house on a rise between the river and 
Khudaganj, and drove them back. 

Sir Colin Campbell was very angry ; the bugler 
excused himself : — “ Please, sir, if I had not sounded 
the men would have licked me,” and when Sir Colin 
attempted to rebuke the battalion his remarks were 
drowned by vociferous “Cheers for the Commander- 
in-Chief!” His intentions having been frustrated, he Jan. 1858 
ordered the 93 rd to support the 53 rd, and the advance 
continued, Greathed’s Brigade moving by on the left 
of the 53rd, and the cavalry under Hope Grant going 
farther out on the left flank. 

The rebels retreated from Khudaganj towards 
Fathgarh in good order, covered by an artillery rear- 
guard, before the British infantry reached the village ; 
but Brigadier-General Hope Grant was then trotting 
with his brigade across country parallel to the road, 
from which his movements, owing to intervening high 
crops and trees, could not be seen. Driving some rebel 
horsemen before his squadrons, which were advancing 
in echelon, he gradually neared the road, until he got 
within 5 00 yards, when, wheeling into line to the right, 
he charged the column of infantry and guns moving 
on it. The rebels, though surprised, fought bravely 
for a few minutes; but in their straggling formation 
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protracted defence was impossible, and presently they 
fled in despair, many throwing away their weapons. 

Hope Grant, forming his men in line, rode in front 
of the 9th Lancers, his old regiment, and for 5 
miles the flying foe was pursued, numbers falling by 
spear and sabre. Groups of brave Sipahis, well 
trained under their former British officers, knelt to- 
gether, and attempted to withstand the cavalry attacks; 
but such determined courage merely postponed their 
deaths, for the British troopers and Sikhs, passing over- 
turned cannon, ammunition waggons, gaudily adorned 
carts, and palanquins, followed up and slew all who 
stood at bay. 

One of these brave men wounded mortally Lieu- 
tenant Younghusband, who was riding alongside 
Lieutenant Sleigh (Field-Marshal Earl, V.C.) Roberts. 
Hope Grant’s Staff officer saw him fall, but was at 
the moment attacking a Sipahi, who was about to 
bayonet one of Younghusband’s Sikhs. Roberts killed 
the rebel, and then galloped after two Sipahis, who 
were carrying off a Colour. He overtook them, and, 
cutting down the standard-bearer, was wrenching the 
flag-pole out of his hand when the other Sipahi pulled 
the trigger of his musket, with its muzzle almost 
touching Roberts’s body. The cap missed fire, and 
Roberts carried off the flag. 

When the failing light warned Hope Grant that 
he must draw rein, he re-formed his squadrons ; and, 
after the wounded had received attention, the brigade 
returned, nearly every British and Sikh trooper carry- 
ing some trophy of victory, as, cheered by the gunners 
and infantry, they filed into camp past Sir Colin 
Campbell, who took off his helmet to each corps in 
succession as he thanked the men. The British had 
only 42 casualties, but the rebels suffered severely. 
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losing 8 guns and several standards, .Lieutenant Roberts 
received the Victoria Cross for his gallant conduct. 

Fatiigarh and Farrukabad were occupied by 10,000 
men, Seaton’s and Walpole’s men having joined, and 
the rebels retreated in disorder into Rohilkhand. Sir 
Colin Campbell had now cleared the Duab (literally, 
Two Rivers) — /.e. the country between the Jamnah 
and Ganges Rivers — and had reopened direct com- 
munication between Agra, Allahabad, and Dehli. 

STRATEGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The Commander-in-Chief proposed to complete the 
suppression of the rebels who had gathered in Rohil- 
khand, and to postpone the capture and reoccupa- 
tion of Lucknow till the cold weather of 1858-59. 
He apprehended that operations against the capital 
of Oudh might keep the European troops in the field 
throughout the hot weather, and doubted whether the 
Home Government could replace the wastage to be 
anticipated from climate alone, which he estimated at 
one-third of the Effectives. He thought, moreover, 
that after the capture of the city, its garrison and 
necessary posts on the line of communication would 
absorb 1 0,000 men ; and assuming his views were not 
accepted, and further, that if the rebels were not com- 
pletely crushed, he foresaw the possibility of having to 
rescue in the summer months the garrisons of Fath- 
garh, and Mainpuri. 

The Governor-General dissented. He argued that 
not only were the thoughts of mutinous Sipahis turned 
on Lucknow, but that all Native chiefs throughout 
India were awaiting news from Oudh, many sympa- 
thising with the King whom the East India Company 
had deposed. Nana Sahib was not only intriguing 
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with the Maratha chiefs of Western India, but was 
meditating an attack on Sagar. There was always 
real danger of a Muhammadan rising in the Dakhan ; 
and Jang Bahadur, the able Minister and virtual ruler 
of Nepal, who since July had kept 3000 Gurkhas in 
Eastern Bihar to help us, could not be expected to 
prolong for another hot season the sojourn of his 
hillmen in what was for them an unhealthy climate. 

The Commander-in-Chief again submitted what 
appeared to him to be weighty reasons in favour of 
his plans; but on receipt of the Governor-General’s 
decision he took immediate action to give effect to 
it. As a first step, orders were given to bring a 
Siege train for use against the works, which had been 
thrown up around Lucknow, from Agra to Cawnpur, 
a distance of 180 miles, its safety during the long 
march being secured by the occupation of Fathgarh. 
Colonel Seaton was detailed to remain there with a 
weak mixed infantry brigade, i battery, and somp 
newly raised Irregular horsemen, when Sir CoHn 
Campbell’s main army should move forward. The 
Chief ari'anged with Sir John Lawrence that a column 
should move early in February from Rurki, 70 miles 
north of Meerut, and enter Rohilkhand, to engage 
the attention of the rebels, and thus prevent their 
operating against Colonel Seaton’s force. 

GORAKHPUR 

Columns started in the east of Oudh to move on 
Lucknow simultaneously with Sir Colin’s advance from 
Cawnpur. Jang Bahadur, the Prime Minister of Nepal, 
had visited London in 1850 and was better able to 
calculate the outcome of revolt against the paramount 
Power than were most of the rulers of Native States, 
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Early in May he put all the military resources in 
Nepal at the disposal of the Governor-General. Lord 
Canning', after much consideration, accepted in June 
the services of a contingent of 3000 men. It marched 
down from Khatmandu, the capital, and reached 
Gorakhpur, 180 miles east of Lucknow, on July 
28, under instructions to proceed to Allahabad md 
Azamgarh, then held by rebels. On the arrival of 
the Gurkhas, the Bengal infantry at Gorakhpur were 
disarmed and also part of a detachment of the 
1 2tli Irregular Cavalry. The Headquarters at 
Sigauli, 180 miles east of Gorakhpur, had mutinied at 
midnight on July 25, killing the commanding officer, 
Major Holmes, and his wife. 

Some suspected troopers of the 1 2th at Gorakhpur 
gave up their arms when ordered ; but suddenly a 
few rushed up and, having recovered their weapons, 
mounted and galloped away. They were pursued by 
8 1 troopers, who remained stanch under Captain 
Warren, 7 mutineers being overtaken, and killed. The 
loyal troopers under Captain Muhammad Bakhsh, 
who was later appointed extra aide-de-camp to the 
Governor- General, took part in the relief of Lucknow. 
Afterwards, when the Gurkhas marched towards 
Azamgarh, Gorakhpur was again held for some time 
by the rebels. 

When, on August 15, the Gurkhas reached Jaunpur 
4 British officers were attached to them as in- 
structors. The Contingent was detained there ; for 
the district, having been administered by dne of the 
most brilliant of the enthusiasts for the new system 
of making cultivators of the soil direct tenants of 
the Government, had like the others similarly re- 
organised become one of the most disaffected. 

From June 5, when the detachment of Lodiana’s 
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Sikhs learning that their headquarters at Benares, 40 
miles to the south-east, had been fired on, mutinied 
and, killing their officer and a magistrate, plundered 
the Treasury ; there had been no troops available for 
the restoration of authority until September. 

On August 1 8 Colonel Wroughton, who was com- 
manding at Jaunpur, hearing Azamgarh, 40 miles to 
the north-eastward, was threatened by the rebels, sent 
Colonel Shamsher Singh with his Nepalese battalion, 
1 200 strong, to reinforce the station. Shamsher Singh's 
men, starting at 10 a.m., covered the 40 miles’ march 
by nightfall. When they reached Azamgarh the colonel 
heard that the rebels were at Manduri, a village 10 
miles distant. The troops rested until 1.30 a.m. on 
the 19th; and then, accompanied by the Judge, Mr. 
Wynyard, Captain Boileau, attached to the Sher 
regiment, and Mr. Venables, a fighting planter, they 
marched to surprise the rebels. 

Mr. Wynyard, the Judge, had gained Lord Canning’s 
warm praise for the manner in which for weeks without 
European troops he had maintained order, and delayed 
the outbreak of revolt in his district. Mr, Venables 
owned an estate from which he raised and armed some 
of his tenantry. He patrolled the district, and with 72 
mounted Europeans, and 150 loyal Sipahis coerced the 
13th Cavalry into leaving Azamgarh. On May 16 he 
attacked a body of rebels at Koilsa, some marches 
from Azamgarh; and though, from the half-hearted 
conduct of his Sipahis, he was obliged to retire, he 
did so slowly, and by the r8th was reinforced by 
10 British officers destined for work with the 
Gurkhas, by a detachment of loyal 12th Cavalrymen, 
and by some loyal Natives, raised by Mr. Catania. 
Mr. Venables held Azamgarh till July 30, when he 
was ordered to abandon it. The rebels showed their 
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appreciation of his power by offering a reward of 500 
rupees for his head. 

When the Nepalese reached Manduri, soon after 
daylight on the 19th, the rebels, with 3 brass 
cannon, were found strongly posted, the centre 
covered by the village, the flanks by fields of high 
sugar-cane. Colonel Shamsher Singh formed his 
men in 5 columns, and, disregarding the rebels’ 
fire, the Gurkhas charged with such determination 
that after ten minutes’ fight 200 rebels were slain 
and the rest were running to save their lives. All 
three cannon were taken, Mr. Venables being first 
man up, and killing 3 gunners in personal combat. 

The Nepalese had 28 casualties. 

On October 30 the same regiment again attacked Oct. 1857 
with similar dash, and routed after a severe struggle 
four times its number at a village north-west of 
Jaunpur. A rebel leader had collected in the 

Sultanpur district between 4000 and 5000 men, 
with 7 cannon, and the Slier regiment, 1100 
strong with 2 guns, attacked them at Chanda. 

After a stubbornly contested fight, in which the 
Gurkhas had 70 casualties, they defeated the rebels, 
killing 300 men, and capturing 4 guns. Much of 
the fighting was hand-to-hand. Lieutenant Gambhir 
Singh, who recovered, though wounded by sword cuts 
in eight places, “ single-handed took a gun, cutting 
down 5 artillerymen, wounding and driving away 
two others.” 

The Governor-General now accepted a contingent 
of 10,000 Nepalese with 24 field guns under the 
command of the Prime Minister, Jang Bahadur, and 
his troops occupied Gorakhpur on January 13, 1858. 

After an encounter with some rebels posted in jungle 
a few miles distant from the town, the Gurkhas, 
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chasing them for 2 miles to the Rapti River, shot 
down from 300 to 400 men, capturing 7 guns. 
Jang Bahadur, after defeating some small bodies of 
rebels, joined Sir Colin Campbell during the operations 
against Lucknow. 

FRANKS'S MARCH TO LUCKNOW 

At the end of November Colonel Franks, C.B., l oth 
(Lincoln) Regiment, was nominated Brigadier-General 
to command 3 British battalions, 3 companies 
of British artillery, and 3000 Nepalese, with the 
primary duty of ensuring the safety of Benares, which 
had been often threatened, while the rebels occupied 
Azamgarh, 50 miles to the north of that station. 
Franks was a type of the Colonel martinet of past 
generations. He was so severe on those under his 
command that the men forgave him only on account of 
his unsurpassable courage. On February 10, 1846, 
General Sir Hugh Gough, with 15,000 men, attacked 
and defeated 35,000 Sikhs, holding an intrenched 
position at Sobraon on the Satlaj, with batteries 
mounting 67 heavy and 200 camel guns. The gen- 
eral, after a cannonade of three hours, finding no 
impression had been made on the enemy, sent forward 
his infantry. For nearly two hours hand-to-hand 
fighting ensued. The lotli (Lincolnshire) Regiment 
was in a brigade which assailed the right flank of the 
Sikh position. When Lieutenant-Colonel Franks was 
about to attack a battery, he addressed the battalion : 
“ I know you intend to shoot me ,* but, boys, do let 
me get in first.” His horse was killed under him by 
a shell, but the rider was carried shoulder high by his 
generous-hearted soldiers from the battery into which 
he had led them. 
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The troops placed under this gallant officer’s command 
consisted of the loth Lincolnshire, 20th (Lancashire) 
Fusiliers, 97th (2nd Royal West Kent) Regiments, and 
3000 Nepalese. When Franks was nominated Brigadier- 
General, Captain H. Havelock (later General Sir Henry 
Havelock, V.C.), who had been Franks’s adjutant in 
the I oth (Lincolnshire) Regiment for six years, although 
still suffering from the severe wounds he had received 
before Lucknow, joined the column at his own urgent 
request, as Assistant Adjutant-General. Franks trusted Dec. 1857 
him, generally acted on his advice, and was very un- 
fortunate on the one occasion in which he disregarded 
it. He then blundered, and in consequence, according 
to the historian, Malleson, Sir Colin Campbell, w'ho had 
intended Franks for an important command, changed 
his mind. 

The Brigadier waited for some mounted men before 
he advanced against a body of rebels, posted at Saraun, 

14 miles from Allahabad, with outposts pushed forward 
close up to that place. Two squadrons of the 2nd 
Dragoon Guards (Queen’s Bays) arrived after nightfall 
on January 21, and next morning Franks routed the 
enemy, destroying their forts. He was obliged to send 
the mounted troops back to Allahabad, as they were 
ordered to proceed up country. 

Colonel Rowcroft, who had been detailed with a 
small force to hold the Gorakhpur district, arrived at 
the chief town on February 13. This enabled Jang 
Bahadur to move westwards and set free also Brigadier- 
General Franks, who advanced from Singramau towards 
Sultanpur on the same day. At Chanda, 13 miles 
distant, 8000 rebels, of whom 2500 were Bengal in- 
fantry, with 8 guns, were driven back by 8 a.m., 
with a loss of 6 guns, and followed up for 3 miles 
before another body of rebels 10,000 strong arrived. 
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It appeared at sunset on the left flank of Franks’s 
column, then about to bivouac. The Brigadier changed 
front, and attacking vigorously before the rebels were 
ready, drove them back in disorder, the troops lying 
down for the night on the ground they had won, 

Feb. 1858 On the 20th the British force halted to allow its 
baggage train to close up ; and the 2 1 st was spent in 
manoeuvring for the possession of the strong fort 
of Budhayan, which Franks by a masterly move 
occupied just before the troops of his opponent, Nazim 
Mehndi Husen, arrived. The rebels were joined that 
evening by Mirza Gaffur Beg, the commandant of the 
ex-King of Oudh’s artillery, who had been sent from 
the city of Lucknow to assume command of Sultanpur, 
and to oppose the advance of the column under Franks. 

General Gaffur Beg, with 25,000 men, of whom 5000 
were mutinous Sipahis, took up a position across the 
Jaunpur-Sultanpur-Lucknow road, behind a deep and 
winding ravine, which, beginning in the Sultanpur plain, 
runs down to the Gumti River, the whole frontage being 
3000 yards. The rebels’ left rested on the Sultanpur 
Bazaar, the centre was in the ruins of a police station, 
and the right stood behind a low range of hills, in the 
rear of which was the strongly built Serai, or Rest-house, 
of Badshahganj. The main battery of artillery was on 
the Sultanpur-Lucknow road ; there was a battery in 
Badshahganj and half a battery in the Sultanpur 
Bazaar. The ravine, bordered throughout by trees, was 
shallow on the extreme right of the rebel position, 
deep and defensible in the centre where the Jaunpur- 
Lucknow road crossed it, and both deep and rugged 
on the left. 

General Franks marched from Budhayan, 9 miles 
distant from Sultanpur, at 6 a.m., and at 9 o’clock 
sixty mounted men of the loth (Lincolnshire) Regi- 
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merit and civilians drove the rebels’ pickets across the 
ravine. Franks, marching his force on the main road 
as if about to follow it, completely deceived Mirza Gaffur 
Beg ; and having reconnoitred out towards the British 
left, he then moved the bulk of his infantry, screened 
by the groups of trees, over the ravine where the 
Allahabad road crosses it. The troops were perpen- 
dicular to the enemy’s front before Gaffur Beg realised 
that he was being outflanked, and General Franks, 
deploying his men, advanced so rapidly to the enemy’s 
right flank and right rear, that they were on the rebels’ 
position before their general could change front. 

Lieutenant Macleod Innes, whose endurance of 
fatigue and gallantry had rendered him conspicuous 
amongst hard-working and brave soldiers in the most 
trying times of the defence of the Lucknow Residency, 
was riding in front of the skirmishers, and had ap- 
proached a cannon as its detachment abandoned it. 
Innes noticed that some of the artillerymen had rallied 
at a piece farther back and were laying it on the 
advancing troops ; galloping up, he shot a rebel gunner 
as he was about to apply the port-fire. He was a 
target for numbers of matchlock-men, who were in 
huts close at hand, as he sat on his horse alone at the 
gun, and prevented the remainder of the detachment 
working it until some of the Lincolns’ leading skir- 
mishers came to his assistance. 

The left of the advancing British lines now crossed 
the Sultanpur-Lucknow road, and General Franks, cap 
in hand, riding in front of the Lincolnshire skirmishers, 
led 10 of them into the enemy’s centre battery; the 
rebel gunners standing up, served their pieces until 
they were bayoneted. 

Organised resistance now ceased, and the ravine 
leading round behind the left bank of Gaffur Beg’s 
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position being passable for fugitives, most of the foot- 
men escaped; but 21 guns of all calibres, from 32- 
pounders downwards (9 of them being Siege guns), 
and all the ammunition and baggage waggons were 
captured. 

Next evening 2 corps of Sikh Horse (23rd 
Cavalry Frontier Force), 550 strong, recently raised at 
Ambala in the Panjab, came into Franks’s camp after 
a mai'ch of 40 miles in one day. Early on March i, 
when the column was about to move forward, Lieu- 
tenant Aikman, who had been on picket with 100 
troopers, learnt that 500 foot-men and 200 cavalry 
rebels were encamped on the Gumti River, 3 miles 
from the high road. Aikman, sending for assistance, 
proceeded at once to the enemy’s camp, and charged 
into the midst of the foe. A determined struggle 
ensued, Aikman fighting several rebels at one moment. 
He received a severe sabre cut across the face; but, 
fighting on undauntedly, he so inspired his newly 
raised swordsmen with enthusiasm, that they routed 
the rebels, who, leaving 100 dead and 2 cannon, 
fled across the river before the Brigadier and his 
mounted men arrived. 

When Franks reached Amethi, 8 miles from Luck- 
now, he heard of some rebels occupying a fort at 
Durara, 2 miles from the road, and detached the Sikh 
cavalry with two horse artillery guns to capture it. 
Captain Havelock, the senior Staff officer, urged his 
general to send two 24-pounder Howitzers, which were 
at hand, but in vain. The horse artillery guns failed 
to silence the matchlock-men and their two cannon, 
and even at 200 yards to breach the walls. Later, 
the Howitzers and some picked shots from each British 
battalion being brought up to keep down the enemy’s 
fire, companies of the 20th (Lancashire Fusiliers) 
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Regiment and 97th (2nd Royal West Kent) Regiment 
assaulted the fort, capturing the two guns ; but some 
of the enemy still successfully defied the force. They 
stood in a strong building, the massive door of which 
resisted the projectiles of the guns fired at the 
closest range, and an attempt to burn it down failed. 
Lieutenant Macleod Innes was severely wounded at 
the door; and, the general deciding to leave the 
rebels alone, went on to Sir Colin Campbell’s camp 
outside Lucknow. 

Franks’s column had marched 130 miles in 13 
days, and, with a loss of 37 casualties only, had beaten 
the enemy in four actions, capturing 35 cannon of 
different calibres. His success cleared the road for the 
Nepalese under Jang Bahadur. Lieutenants Aikman 
and Macleod Innes received the Victoria Cross. 


CHAPTER XVI 


SIR JAMES OUTRAM AT LUCKNOW— MIANGANJ— 
CAMPBELL’S ADVANCE 

A t the end of November 1857, Sir Colin Campbell 
had marched back to Cawnpur, escorting the non- 
combatants who had been besieged in the Lucknow 
Residency, while General Outram with a division was 
left at the Alambagh, The general encamped his 
troops, 3400 Europeans and 1000 loyal Natives, on 
the plain, half a mile from the Alambagh, behind which 
the British left was placed. The Right was behind the 
ruins of an old fort called Jalalabad. These advanced 
posts were made defensible and garrisoned, absorbing 
600 men. The escorts for convoys, men required for 
camp duties, and non-effectives being deducted, there 
remained 2000 fighting men available to hold the main 
position and some small detached works, the whole 
frontage extending over a semicircle of 8 miles. 
The outposts were within range of the enemy’s guns 
in batteries covering the city, and the rebels, placing 
outposts to cover the suburbs, gradually covered their 
position by intrenchments. Until February 1858, 
when the ground became dry, a considerable part of 
Outram’s front was, however, strengthened by the 
existence of swamps. 

The rebels had 120,000 organised troops, 130 guns 
of various calibres, and many thousands of armed men, 
amongst the 650,000 inhabitants of the capital of 
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Oudh. Early in December the rebels extended the 
outworks on their right, and then almost daily made 
demonstrations of attack. On December 3 1 Sir James Dec. 1857 
Outram learnt that the enemy intended to sever his 
line of communication with Banni and Cawnpur, and 
he moved out before daylight on the 22nd, with 200 
mounted Volunteers, 6 guns, and 1200 infantry, 
divided into 3 columns. This unexpected counter 
attack was so vigorously pressed home that 4000 
Sipahis fled from Gaili and the adjoining villages, 
abandoning 4 guns. 

Information of intended operations was obtained by 
both contending forces. Mansab Ali, a local partisan 
leader, early in January 1858, received large rein- 
forcements from Lucknow to assist in the capture of 
a convoy which the rebels knew was about to move 
on the Cawnpur - Banni - Lucknow road. General 
Outram heard of Mansab All’s plans, and made up the 
escort of the next column of empty waggons to a 
strength of 500 men. On January 12, when the Jan. 1858 
Lucknow chiefs thought the convoy was about to leave 
Cawnpur, they delivered an attack on Outram’s position, 
in order to facilitate Mansab Ali’s operations. 

At daylight 30,000 men, coming out of the city, 
attacked all along the front, and the left rear of the 
British position, where Captain Olpherts, as usual, 
handled his battery of Horse artillery with striking 
audacity and skill. The rebels, moving in heavy masses, 
suffered severely and were easily repulsed, mainly by 
artillery fire, the British troops having only 3 
casualties. 

Captain Down, Madras (ist Dublin) Fusiliers, com- 
manded a picket in the left centre of the position, 
immediately opposite to a grove of trees in which a 
large body of the enemy assembled. The experience 
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of the Fusiliers in fighting Sipahis was great, and the 
result on this occasion was similar to that of many 
encounters Neill’s battalion had enjoyed from Allahabad, 
to the Charbagh bridge on the Lucknow canal ; for, 
except when covered by a parapet, the Sipahis seldom 
awaited a determined bayonet charge of British soldiers, 
even when delivered by very inferior numbers. Captain 
Down allowed his foes to get close up before he made 
any signs of resistance, and then, charging vigorously 
with fixed bayonets, he drove them back, killing 
several men. Attacks on the British right near the 
Jalalabad post were repulsed with equal ease, and by 
4 p.m. the rebels had withdrawn. 

On January 1$, under cover of a violent duststorm 
blowing from the north, Ahmad Ullah, the Maulavi 
Talukdar of Faisabad, led out from Lucknow a force 
to attack the approaching British convoy. Outram 
heard, on the. 15 th, of the movement during the pre- 
vious night of a force to the southward, and sent 
Captain Olpherts with some mounted troops towards 
Banni. Olpherts awaited the advance of the enemy, 
and when they came fairly out on the plain he attacked 
with great dash, unlimbering his battery within 400 
yards, and drove the Maulavi’s men back, wounding 
and nearly capturing the leader. 

At 9 a.m. on the i6th, when the waggons of the 
convoy which had arrived during the previous night 
were being unloaded, the rebels led by a Brahman 
dressed to represent the Hindu Monkey God, attacking 
boldly and unexpectedly a picket near the Jalalabad 
fort, pushed it back. Brasyer’s Sikhs, turning out 
quickly, advanced in support of the picket, and, driving 
back the attackers, captured their leader. Throughout 
the day feeble demonstrations were made all along the 
front, but no serious attack was delivered until night- 
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fall, when masses of infantry advanced against a 
detachment of the 75 th (ist Gordon Highlanders) 
Regimentj posted in a small village on the extreme 
left. Captain Gordon, who was in command, held his 
fire till the assailants were within 80 yards, and then, 
opening with case and musketry, repulsed the assault 
For a month no further attacks were attempted. 

News of British victories at Bareli and Fathgarh 
induced conflicting counsels in Lucknow; and heated 
discussions between the rival parties, headed by the 
Begam of Oudh and the Maulavi Ahmad Ullah, ended in 
faction fights, causing the death of 1 00 of their followers. 

On February 1 5 and 1 6 the enemy demonstrated Feb. 1858 
as if about to attack, but only once came under 
musketry fire. On Sunday the 2 1 st, the rebel leaders, 
having ascertained that General Outram attended 
early church parade, attacked soon after daylight, and 
got within 500 yards of the position ere the troops 
were ready to receive them, but they were then easily 
repulsed with a loss of 340 men. Four days later, 
on the 25th, the most serious attack during the three 
months Outram was encamped outside Lucknow was 
made. From 7 to 8 a.m. the Alambagh post was 
bombarded, while the rebel intrenchments, opposite to 
the British position, were crowded by men. At i o a,m. 

25,000 troops, accompanied by the Begam of Oudh, 
marched across the British front from left to right, 
taking up a position in front and rear of the Jalalabad 
post. Outram, realising the danger, at once resolved 
on a counter attack, and his troops advanced with such 
determination that the Begam and her Prime Minister 
hurriedly quitted the scene of action, the rebels’ fir.st 
line breaking up in disorder. Sir James then pressed 
on, and routed the second line. 

In an attack led by Major Hodson, his troopers, 

■ . • ■ 
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recently enlisted, would not at first close with the rebels, 
but the Native officers supported their British leaders, 
who charged into a battery. Lieutenant (now V.C., 
General, G.CB.) Gough was speared and must have been 
killed had not Hodson, galloping up, slain his antagonist. 
The rebel artillerymen stood up bravely, and 50 of them 
died at the guns before the cannon were captured. 

By 2 o’clock the action had apparently ceased ; 
but at 5 p.m., the rebel right having been strongly 
reinforced, a determined assault was delivered on the 
left front, of the British position, A picket there, 
having expended all its ammunition, fell back, and 
some ground was lost; but, a support arriving soon 
afterwards, the original position was reoccupied and 
maintained, although the struggle for it was continued 
till dawn next day, when the rebels retired. 

The numbers of the enemy — 30,000 trained men 
in November — gradually rose, and after the fall of 
Dehli totalled over 1 00,000 warriors. They individually 
fought well; but, owing to the incapacity of their 
leaders, who lacked the power of co-ordinating the 
movements of troops, were invariably repulsed by a 
thirtieth of their numbers. 

Outram was an ideal chief for the duty assigned to 
him. His unfailing courage, alike at all hours of the 
day or night, his winning personality and cheerful 
demeanour, exercised an inspiring influence throughout 
his command. 

MIANGANJ 

Sir Colin Campbell, sending Brigadier- General Hope 
Grant to deal with some rebel chiefs, went to Allahabad 
to confer with Lord Canning. Hope Grant appeared 
in front of Mianganj on February 23, and, handling 
his troops with great tactical skill, changed his line of 
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advance from the Rohiikhand road to a position from 
which two of his 1 8-pounder guns battered the high 
loopholed wall surrounding the town. He then sent 
the 7th Hussars to stop a force of the enemy trying 
to outflank the British force, and with a 9- pounder 
battery shelled the town. A practicable breach was Feb. 1858 
made in an hour, and was then stormed by the 53rd 
(ist Shropshire) Regiment with such determination 
that the men were inside the town before the enemy 
realised their danger. Numbers were slain in the 
streets, and, as the fugitives fled across the plain, 

500 fell under the spears of the 9th Lancers, and 
the sabres of the yth Hussars and Irregular Cavalry. 

Hope Grant took 400 prisoners, but released nearly 
all who were not Sipahis. 

THE ADVANCE ON LUCKNOW 

The troops intended to capture Lucknow had 
assembled between Cawnpur on the Ganges, and 
Banni on the Sai River by the end of February 1858, 

They numbered 25,500 men, and were accompanied by 
164 cannon, including a siege train and a Naval 
Brigade under Captain Peel with 56-pounder guns. 

Jang Bahadur, with 8000 Nepalese, was approaching: 
this imposing force, with a cavalry division 1300 
strong, was a marked contrast to the small force of 
1200 European infantry and 25 mounted men who 
had advanced towards Lucknow from Cawnpur, under 
Flavelock, on July 20, 1857. 

On March 2 Sir Colin Campbell’s army moved Mar.iSsS 
eastward on a line nearly parallel to the fortified canal, 
which covered all approaches to the city from the 
southward, and at night the advanced guard held a line 
of outposts between the Dilkusha and Muhammaclbagh. 
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During the three months which had elapsed since Sir 
Colin Campbell, leaving Lucknow, had marched for 
Cawnpur,the rebels had executed an enormous amount 
of spade work in strengthening their defensive works 
covering the approaches to the city from the eastward. 
The banks of the canal from the Charbagh bridge on 
the Cawnpur road to the Gumti River, a distance of 3 
miles to the north-east, had been scarped, intrenched, 
and studded with bastions, or enclosed redoubts, placed 
a quarter of a mile apart. A second line of defence 
had been thrown up, also facing eastward, half a mile 
inside, or west of the canal. It was carried southwards 
from the Moti Mahall enclosure wall on the Gumti, by 
the Mess-house to the Imambara in the Hazratganj. 
The Hazratganj and Begam Kothi block of buildings, 
covering 600 yards from east to west, had been put 
into a state of defence, and a strongly built mosque, a 
quarter of a mile to the south-east of the Begam 
Kothi, had been fortified and armed with three guns. 
On the northern side of the Kaisarbagh itself, a block 
of buildings 400 yards square, had been covered by 
a bastioned line of intrenchments, which had been 
built facing north-north-east. 

All the principal streets had been barricaded, and 
on the north side of the city there was the line of 
palaces, extending two miles on the south bank of 
the Gumti, from the Moti Mahall on the east to the 
westernmost of the two bridges, leading into the city 
on its northern side. The Musabagh, a mile and a 
half still farther to the westward, had also been 
rendered defensible. The Dilkusha and Martiniere 
were occupied as outposts on the east, or outer, bank 
of the canal, and beyond it was the Gumti, which at 
the Martiniere bends at a right angle to the southward. 
The rebels had 100 guns in position, but, anticipating 
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the British line of advance would follow those taken 
by Havelock and Sir Colin Campbell in September 
and November the previous year, the leaders had 
neglected to build batteries on the southern bank of 
the Gumti to guard against an attack from the north 
side. 

Sir Colin Campbell adopted the plan of attack 
from the eastward, submitted by Colonel (later Field- 
Marshal Lord) Napier, since it offered the easiest line 
of approach to the Kaisarbagh, the kernel of the rebel 
position, and also because the ground on the east and 
north sides of the city afforded good artillery positions 
for the besiegers. 

General Outram’s division was to cross the Gumti 
to the east of Dilkusha, and, marching westward on 
the northern bank, take, with its artillery, the enemy's 
lines of defence in reverse. Sir Colin Campbell, having 
driven the I'ebels’ outposts from Dilkusha and the 
Martini^jre, would assault the intrenchments on the 
canal bank and fight his way through the Hazratganj 
to the Kaisarbagh. A division under General Franks, 
and Jang Bahadur’s contingent were to advance from 
the Alambagh, and gradually close in on the south 
side of the Hazratganj as Sir Colin Campbell advanced 
from the eastward. 

General Outram’s force — which consisted of five 
British and one Panjabi battalion, four horsed batteries, 
22 Siege guns, two British and two Panjabi cavalry 
regiments — crossed the Gumti during the night of 
March 5—6, and the mounted troops under Hope 
Grant pushed back the rebel cavalry, in the open 
country, as far to the westward as the Iron bridge. 

At 2 a.m. on the 9th Outran! sent forward from 
his camp at the Kukrail bridge, where Sir Henry 
Lawrence had rallied his retreating troops on June 
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30, 1857, some siege guns, escorted by the rst Bengal 
(ist Royal Munster) Fusiliers, to establish batteries 
within 600 yards of the Yellow House (Chakar Kothi), 
a strongly constructed building on the racecourse. It 
looked into the rear of the left of the rebels’ intrench- 
ments on the canal, and had been fortified by them. 
Brigadier Walpole’s brigade marched at daybreak to 
the north of the racecourse, and the left brigade, which 
had moved during the night, attacked the Yellow House, 
when Walpole’s troops had reached a point on the 
Lucknow-Faisabad road, to the west of it. The rebels 
fled, but nine brave Sipahis remained in the lower 
rooms, and killed or wounded three officers and nine 
privates before they were slain. Hope Grant’s horse- 
men, extending far out on the plain, covered the right 
of Outram’s infantiy as it advanced through the 
Badshahbagh, where the brigades re-united, and next 
day, going on to the river, occupied the houses ad- 
joining it, and opened fire on the rebels, who were 
in the buildings and gardens on the southern bank, 
while batteries were established to fire into the rear 
of the enemy’s works in the Martini^re and into those 
on the canal opposite to it. 

Soon after daylight on the 9 th three field batteries 
opened fire from Dilkusha on the Martinifere, and 
during the morning Captain Sir William Peel, who 
had been nominated a Knight Commander of the 
Bath and Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, was severely 
wounded while standing out on a knoll in the open 
under musketry fire from a rifle pit to direct the 
practice of the naval guns, which were breaching a 
wall in the Martini^re. The Bluejackets and heavy 
batteries continued the cannonade, engaging a battery 
later in the MartinRre Park till 2 p.m., when Sir 
Colin Campbell, seeing the British ensign flying on 
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the Yellow House, ordered an assault, for which the 
enemy did not wait, but retired across the canal 
When Outrara’s force passed on towards the Bad- 
shahbagh, he had sent two batteries to the bend of 
the river to fire on the Hazratganj and to enfilade the 
enemy’s intrenchments on the canal As the guns 
were about to open fire, Major Nicholson remarked 
that he thought the works were deserted, and Captain 
Salisbury, who commanded the escort, — two companies 
of the 1st Bengal (ist Royal Munster) Fusiliers, — 
suggested searching for a boat to ferry men over, but 
Nicholson demurred to diminishing the escort to the 
Artillery. Lieutenant Butler and four privates of the 
Fusiliers volunteered to go down to the river bank 
and shout to a battalion of Highlanders who were 
drawn up 600 yards away that the works seemed 
to be deserted. The Highlanders did not hear, so 
Butler, taking off his coat, swam across the river, 
which was running swiftly, and 60 yards wide. After 
a difficult swim, Butler clambered up in the rear of 
the northern flank of the rebels’ battery, where the 
canal joins the Gumti. Meanwhile, Sir Colin Campbell 
and his Staff, having from the roof of the Dilkusha, 
a quarter of a mile away, seen that the Highlanders 
were in the Martiniere, cantered across the open under 
a heavy but innocuous fire from rebel batteries, and 
ascended the winding staircase to watch the advance 
of General Outram’s force on the northern bank of 
the Gumti. The Staff saw a man three-quarters of 
a mile away emerge from the water and, climbing 
up the bank, stand on the parapet, wave his hand, 
and then, pulling off his shirt, signal with it After 
half an hour’s delay, owing to the timidity of a Staff 
officer who would not venture to order an advance 
on the empty work, a captain of the 42nd Highlanders 
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assumed the responsibility, and, followed by the 4th 
Panjabis, joined Butler, who then swam back to his 
company, having gained the Victoria Cross. 

SIR WILLIAM PEEL 

Adrian Hope’s brigade swept along the canal 
defences for 2000 yards to the vicinity of the 
Dilkusha bridge. The day’s operations had been 
crowned with success and had occasioned very little 
loss on the British side, mainly owing to the skilful 
operations of Outram, executed by Sir Colin Campbell’s 
orders, in accordance with Colonel Napier’s plan ; but 
the fatal result ensuing on Captain Sir William Peel’s 
wound was a National misfortune. 

Born in 1824, the second son of that great 
statesman, Sir Robert, of whom the Duke of 
Wellington said, “ Of all the men I ever knew, he 
had the greatest regard for truth,” William Peel, 
while a midshipman, saw service on the Syrian coast 
and in Chinese waters. A remarkably brilliant ex- 
amination, passed on completing six years’ service, 
gained for him special promotion, and he became a 
commander two years later. When a post-captain 
he had jumped overboard at sea, dressed in frock-coat 
and epaulets, to endeavour to save a drowning Blue- 
jacket; and from his daring courage and winning 
address he became in 1854-55 l^be idol of the 
Naval Brigade, serving the guns of the right attack 
at Sevastopol. Peel, on October 18, 1854, to save 
a gun’s crew, picked up a 42-pounder Russian shell 
with a burning fuse which had fallen near powder 
. barrels, and resting it against his chest, carried it to 
the parapet, throwing it outside the battery as it 
burst. At Inkerman, where he had gone as a 
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spectator, he rallied small groups of soldiers whose 
officers had been killed, and with them led seven 
counter attacks. Consulted frequently by Lord 
Raglan, his influence increased daily, until having 
been severely wounded in the assault on the Redan, 
June 18, 1855, he was invalided. 

From the time he landed in Calcutta, August 
1857, to March 9, 1858, Peel’s Naval Brigade was 
always in front. With unusual personal advantages 
in face and figure, he was clever and well educated. 
A good sailor, and a sound navigator, he had 
extraordinary powers of organisation, and was thus 
enabled to move 24-pounder guns with a line of 
skirmishers and breach the solid walls of the Lucknow 
palaces with 56-pounder (8 inch) guns. He was re- 
covering from his wound when the Naval Brigade 
left Lucknow to return to its ships. The ship’s 
carpenters prepared one of the ex-King of Oudh’s 
carriages for their beloved chief, but he preferred to 
be carried in a doli. Unfortunately, that in which 
he was placed had been used for a smallpox patient, 
and Peel died at Cawnpur on April 27. Eulogised 
by Lord Canning in a general order, he was regretted 
by all in the United Kingdom, and by the whole of 
the Europeans in India, who commemorated his memory 
by a marble statue at Calcutta. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE SIEGE, AND CAPTURE OF LUCKNOW 

D uring the night of March lo-ii, 12 siege 
pieces in battery bombarded the Begam Kothi 
and the bastion built in front of the Hazratganj, and 
at daylight on the i ith, 8 more cannon, manned 
by the Naval Brigade, opened on the same targets, 
firing also on the Mess - house and Kaisarbagh. 
During the day Lieutenants Carnegy, Lang, and 
Medley, of the Bengal Engineers, noticing the absence 
of sound in the enclosure of the Kadam Rasul (literally, 
“ Prophet’s Footstep ”), 600 yards from the enemy’s 
second line of defence, crept in, and from the roof 
of the building saw that the Shah Najaf, 300 yards 
farther on, was apparently deserted. Medley’s request 
for 1 00 men in order to occupy it was refused by 
the officer commanding at the Sikandarbagh, a quarter 
of a mile in the rear; but he rode on to General 
Lugard, who was at Bank’s house, and obtained his 
approval, so the enclosure which had defied Sir 
Colin Campbell’s attacks in November was garrisoned 
without loss, and then rendered defensible. 

Sir Colin Campbell reluctantly left the Front to 
receive Jang Bahadur in the Dilkusha camp, and at 
4 o’clock in the afternoon, while the interpreter 
was translating compliments between the red-coated 
Scot, and the jewel-decked Gurkha Chief, the capture 
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of the Begam’s palace was reported. There were 
several palatial buildings within the enclosure known 
under the name. Each was capable of protracted 
defence by desperate men ; for the houses and 
outhouses resembled a rabbit warren, with their 
twisting alleys and dim recesses, common in buildings 
where rich Eastern princes house their numerous 
women. All the mansions had been covered by 
defensible breastworks, and protected by deep ditches, 
so although the outer works of the main enclosure 
had been beaten down by the incessant bombardment, 
yet successive combats ensued in the assault of the 
interior positions. 

General Lugard had assigned to General Adrian Mar. 
Hope the honour of commanding the two assaulting 
columns, formed of the 93rd (2nd Argyll and 
Sutherland) Highlanders and 4th (57th Frontier 
Force) Panjabis, with Gurkhas in support. The 
bombardment had ceased, and the enemy’s musketry 
had slackened, when Adrian Hope gave the signal 
to the men of the storming parties, who were lying 
under cover of some ruined buildings ; and to the . 
skirl of the bagpipes the Highlanders ran steadily 
forward under a storm of musketry fired from the r 
palace walls. The right or northern party came on 
a ditch 18 feet wide and 10 feet deep, but Captain 
Middleton, followed by his company, jumped down, 
and the men pushed up Lieutenants Hay and Wood, 
on to the berm (ledge between the top of the ditch 
and foot of parapet), and then the officers, pulling up 
the men, passed unopposed through the right breach, 
just as Captain Clarke entered the southern breach 
with the left party; for the rebels, not expecting the 
assault, had left the breaches undefended, The two 
columns then advanced on parallel lines. 
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Piper-Major John Macleod, who was first man 
through the northern breach, immediately sounded 
the pibroch, apparently regardless of a hail of bullets, 
pouring through loopholes ; for in the interior of 
the enclosure, as stated above, were a succession of 
courtyards and gardens surrounded by high walls. 
The Highlanders tried to pass through a narrow 
hole made by our guns in a wall, but were checked 
until the men broke through some blocked - up 
windows. Adrian Hope was shoved up to one by 
his Highlanders, and he dropped, with claymore in 
right, and revolver in left hand, into a dark room, 
alighting in a group of Sipahis, who fled appalled by 
his huge stature and fierce demeanour. Other rebels 
were more stout-hearted, and wherever a door, postern 
gate, or window could be barricaded, there were some 
standing at bay, who shot the leading assailants. 
Nevertheless, others, led by their officers, pressed on 
past alcoves and through dark narrow passages, until 
they reached a large inner courtyard which was 
crowded by Sipahis. The numbers of Highlanders 
and Panjabis were insignificant in comparison with 
the mass of dark-faced men opposing them, but on 
the command, “Keep together^ — use the bayonet,” 
they advanced. No man asked for quarter; no man 
got it. 

Lieutenant William M'Bean, Adjutant 93rd (2nd 
Argyll and Sutherland) Highlanders, who had been a 
sergeant four years earlier at the Alma, had many 
personal encounters. “ Regulation Willie,” as he was 
called in kilted battalions, slew with claymore, or 
pistol — mainly the former — eleven rebels, and other 
Highlanders bayoneted an equal number. The Sipahis 
were gradually pushed back, but stoutly defended the 
small dim chambers and dungeon-like cells in which 
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they took refuge ; bags of gunpowder with lighted slow 
matches were thrown in, and the rebels then rushed 
out on to the bayonets of their foes. For two long 
hours the death struggle continued, only ceasing when 
all Sipahis in front of the right column were dead. 
The party which had entered by the southern breach 
drove the rebels with terrible slaughter through the 
Begam’s palace, and Captain W. D, Stewart led two 
companies of the 93rd (2nd Argyll and Sutherland) 
Highlanders in pursuit, up to the outworks of the 
Kaisarbagh, where he came under close and heavy fire 
from a ioopholed wall at the end of a street. A 
company, 42nd (Black Watch) Highlanders, under 
Captain J. Drysdale, went to Stewart’s assistance, and 
immediately had several casualties. 

Major Hodson, learning when in camp that the 
Begam Kothi was to be assaulted, rode down to 
Bank’s house, and entered the southern breach with 
Colonel (Field-Marshal Lord) Napier, but some time 
after the troops. Hodson was following Captain 
W. Stewart’s line of advance, when two Highlanders 
asked him where they could get some powder-bags 
to blow in a door. Hodson, pointing to the place, 
ran on to the spot whence the soldiers had come, and 
called out to Sergeant Forbes Mitchell, 93rd High- 
landers, “Where are the rebels?” The sergeant, 
pointing to the door, begged him to wait for the 
powTier-bags, saying, “ ’Tis certain death,” but Hodson, 
shouting, “ Come on,” stepped forward, and, as Forbes 
Mitchell tried to pull him aside, the rebels, firing behind 
the door, shot Hodson through the chest. He fell 
exclaiming, “ Oh, my wife,” and died next day, in his 
thirty-seventh year, as bravely as he had lived. The 
infantry on the Ridge regarded him as the bravest 
man in the Dehli Field Force, A few minutes after 
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Hodson had fallen, the door having been blown in, 
his fall was fully avenged. ' 

Darkness put an end to the fighting between the 
left column of Highlanders and masses of the enemy, 
which now disappeared. The numerous women in the 
zenana were protected by an officer’s guard of Europeans 
placed over their apartments. The main body, under 
the personal command of Sir Colin Campbell, bivouacked 
on a frontage of a mile extending from the Gumti, 
near the Sikandarbagh on the north, to beyond the 
Begam Kothi on the south. General Outram’s force 
held the northern bank of the Gumti as far west as 
the Iron bridge. 

When day broke on March 12 the ghastly scenes 
in the Begam Kothi were revealed. The features 
of corpses of men who have been bayoneted are 
nearly always painfully distorted, but the Times 
Correspondent, Mr. (later Sir) William Howard Russell, 
who, acting in a similar capacity, had visited the 
hospital at Sevastopol after the capture of the city 
in September 1855, wr:)te that the horrors of that 
charnel-house were far exceeded by those in the 
Begam’s palace. In the rooms, passages, and court- 
yards 600 dead Sipahis lay in thick heaps; their 
clothes, having in many cases caught fire, had charred 
the corpses. A curt sentence of grim suggestiveness 
in Sir Colin Campbell’s despatch tells the tale : “ The 
capture of the Begam Kothi was the sternest struggle 
which occurred during the Siege.” 

outram’s operations north of the gumti — 

CAPTURE OF THE KAISARBAGH 

General Outram, who had captured on the i i th 
a rebel camp with two guns to the west of the 
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Badshahbagh, held the river bank until March 14, 
enfilading with the fire of his Siege batteries the 
fortified positions the main army was attacking. 
Amongst those who fell was Lieutenant W, R, Moorsom, 
52nd Light Infantry, who had greatly distinguished 
himself during the operations. He had surveyed the 
city in 1856 when Oudh was annexed, and when the 
Meerut outbreak occurred was employed on a Govern- 
ment Survey in Ceylon. Hastening, at his own ex- 
pense, to Calcutta and thence northwards, after repairing 
the damaged telegraph line between Benares and 
Allahabad, he joined Havelock’s column. He furnished 
the Route Sketch for Havelock’s advance on the 
Residency, and himself guided some troops almost 
without loss by a street parallel to the court wherein 
Neill was killed. He extricated, after repeated efforts, 
the survivors of Dr. (Sir Anthony, V.C.) Home’s party. 

Outram received on the 12th 15 more pieces of 
heavy ordnance, which were directed on the Kaisar- 
bagh and later on the Residency and other rebel-held 
positions about the bridges. Early on the 12th 
Outram placed marksmen in the houses of the wide 
street leading to the Iron bridge to keep down the 
enemy’s musketry fire from the roofs and windows 
on the southern bank, 40 yards distant, which was 
directed on the gunners of the Siege batteries in 
position on each side of the bridge. 

This contest continued all through the 13th, and 
till early on the 14th, when Outram prepared to 
cross the river. Lieutenant Wynne and Sergeant 
Paul, Royal Engineers, volunteered to clear away the 
sandbag barricade which blocked the bridge. They 
had removed some bags, handing them to an extended 
line of soldiers who were lying down, when the rebels 
opened a heavy fire on the two men, who, however, 
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continued to work, stooping lower and lower as layer 
by layer the height of the barricade was diminished, 
until only two rows remained, when they ran back 
unscathed. General Outram, having reconnoitred, told 
his force later that he had been forbidden to cross 
if he saw a chance of “losing a single man.” 

In the main body cf the army some changes were 
effected on the 1 2th, General Franks’s division relieving 
that of General Lugard in the Begam Kothi, or extreme 
front, and Jang Bahadur’s contingent holding the canal 
from Bank’s house, Dilkusha road, to the Charbagh 
bridge on the Cawnpur road. 

Colonel (later Field-Marshal Lord) Napier, who 
directed the engineering operations, had caused a road- 
way to be cleared through all the houses towards the 
south-east corner of the little Imambara, but south 
of the Dilkusha Residency road, thus avoiding the 
fortifications which closed in on a redoubt built 
against the north wall of the little Imambara, which 
stood on that road. The building had been vigorously 
shelled by Outram’s Siege batteries on the north side 
of the Gumti, and by the sailors’ guns, which, being 
gradually advanced, were now throwing 56 lb. projectiles 
against the massive walls at 30 yards’ distance. 

At daylight on the 14th two breaches were nearly 
practicable, and the storming parties — two companies 
1 0th (Lincolnshire) Regiment and two Brasyer’s (14th 
Firuzpur) Sikhs — were drawn up under a wall on 
the opposite side of the Imambara road, accompanied 
by sappers with scaling ladders and powder-bags, and 
supported by Russell’s brigade. The enemy from the 
tops of the walls and roofs of the neighbouring houses 
were maintaining a brisk fire, when at 9 a.m., as the 
signal was about to be given in front, the brigade 
standing farther back cheered loudly. Lieutenant 
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Beaumont, Royal Engineers, had been working through 
some earthen walls towards the last house on the 
eastern side of the road running north and south of 
the Imambara, and ” broke out” close to a trench 
cut across the road to defend it. He blew in the 
Imambara wall, and Brasyer, who was with him, 
anticipated the order to assault. Russell’s brigade, 
waiting impatiently for the signal, saw first a Sikh 
and then Brasyer, followed by another Sikh, appear on 
the Imambara. The columns then advanced through 
the breaches, and seized two houses, from the roofs 
of which they overlooked the north-east corner of 
the Kaisarbagh enclosure — Le. the Saadat Ali mosque. 
The rebels were pursued out of the Imambara enclosure 
by some of Brasyer’s Sikhs, keen to avenge the death 
of Captain Dacosta, who had been shot while bravely 
leading them. With the Sikhs went a party of the 
l oth (Lincolnshire) Regiment. 

Captain Flavelock, V.C., General Franks’s Staff 
officer, guided some of the 90th Light Infantry, and 
Brasyer led his Sikhs with them to the roofs of 
houses from which their fire drove off the defenders 
of the three bastions on the east of the Kaisarbagh 
fortifications. Brasyer then descending cleared the 
courtyards to the east of the works ; while Havelock, 
running back, brought up Captain Annesley’s company 
of the Lincolns, which attacked the houses and en- 
closures to the west of the Tara Koti and the Mess 
house. While the Lincolns and Sikhs were thus 
occupied, the enemy, noticing the small numbers of 
their assailants, advanced on both flanks, while 
thousands who were retreating from the Mess house 
and Tara Koti must have overwhelmed Brasyer’s 
Sikhs and Annesley’s company had not Havelock 
charged with 60 Sikhs along the enemy’s intrenchment 
18 
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and, capturing six guns, turned them on the masses 
of Sipahis. Just then Colonel Purnell brought up 
a company of the 90th Light Infantry to Havelock’s 
support, and shortly afterwards General Franks, to | 

whom Havelock had written four requests for help, i 

came up with General Napier. These two senior 
officers discussed the situation. The Commander-in~ 
Chief had arranged to assault the Kaisarbagh on the 
1 5th, but the unforeseen had happened, and Franks 
decided promptly. Sending back for reinforcements, ’ 

he ordered an advance from the Sikandarbagh and 1 

from all posts to the south of it, while his leading | 

brigade made and passed through an opening in the i 

Saadat Ali mosque enclosure, advancing thence into j 

the Kaisarbagh gardens. They were composed of i 

a number of courts, still crowded with mutinous 
Sipahis, but Brasyer, with 150 Sikhs, and a company 
of the 90th Light Infantry, following up the retreating | 

enemy, engaged them in a struggle with the bayonet, | 

which was carried out under musketry fire poured ! 

down from the roofs of adjoining buildings. The I 

Sipahis were gradually pushed back into the building 
formerly occupied by the King. 

Now, however, many rebels crowding into the 
gardens from the west side of the Saadat Ali mosque 
enclosure, behind the small body of Britons and Sikhs, 
drove them back ; but then there came a reinforcement, 
a crowd of eager, excited men bent on fighting and 
plunder, — British Bluejackets, Soldiers, Gurkhas, and 
Sikhs, representing all corps in the Front, — and these - 
soon slew every rebel, except such as took refuge 
inside the buildings. From behind Venetian blinds 
and through every other opening bullets struck down 
Britons and Sikhs, but the assailants, breaking down 
doors and window shutters, entered the building and 
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killed every Sipalii they saw. They tossed out of 
the windows all kinds of female dress in the search 
for gold pieces. These were soon found, and 
scattered in profusion, for no one man could bear off 
the quantity discovered; but the sight increased the 
ardour with which every defended room was stormed. 
Solid silver plate, rare specimens of china and crystal, 
and all sorts of Eastern and Western art, were thrown 
into the courtyards. When night fell the luxurious 
palace, furnished with every kind of ornament Eastern 
fancy could desire, had become a slaughterhouse in 
ruins, for after the fighting men were satiated with 
plunder, a crowd of camp followers who had been 
waiting in the streets of the Hazratganj flocked in 
to complete the destruction. That night the British 
troops bivouacked on the line from the Chatar Manzil 
— to the western face of the Kaisarbagh. 

outram’s proposal 

General Outram with three brigades of infantry, 
covered by Hope Grant’s mounted men, had held 
the houses on the north side of the Iron bridge over 
the Gumti, from which the barricade had been removed. 
The enemy were in the houses abutting on the south 
bank, but the fire of the Sipahis had been sufficiently 
dominated to enable the British gunners to work their 
heavy guns, which were in battery on both sides of 
the north end of the bridge, shelling the Kaisarbagh. 

Sir James Outram had urged on Sir Colin Camp- 
bell’s attention the decisive effect on the rebel troops 
obtainable by an advance from the north over the 
bridge, simultaneously with an assault on the Kaisar- 
bagh from the east side, but the Chief declined to 
sanction the movement, unless Outram thought it 
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could be effected "without the loss of a single 
man” 

Sir Colin Campbell had in January and February, 
when advising the Governor- General as to future 
operations against the rebels, enlarged on the risk 
to Europeans involved by campaigning in the hot 
weather, estimating the wastage at 30 per cent, of 
troops so engaged. Outram, though personally brave 
to rashness, was not only an experienced commander, 
but very cautious in risking the lives of those under 
his command unless the object was adequate to the 
possible sacrifice. He had an overwhelming number 
of guns to cover a rush across the Iron bridge with 
cover available within 40 yards on the farther side. 
Lieutenant Wynne and Sergeant Paul had worked 
on the bridge for several minutes and remained un- 
touched, but Outram could not assert that there was 
no chance of his " losing a single man.” 

Sir Colin Campbell commanded 60,000 more Euro- 
pean troops than there were in India when the Mutiny 
had broken out, but he hoped to reduce Lucknow 
by means of his artillery. He knew the difficulty of 
replacing British soldiers, and, like some of his pre- 
decessors, and successors in command of British armies, 
by giving way to his desire to save the lives of his men 
he expended many more lives and much more money 
than he would have done had he accorded General 
Outram a free hand. Such discretionary power was 
the more desirable from the experience gleaned in 
the operations over the same ground in the previous 
November. Then Sir Colin had been impressed by 
the frightful carnage in the Sikandarbagh, and by 
the tenacity with which the Sipahis clung to the 
walls of the Shah Najaf. From the former there 
was, however, no avenue of escape for the Sipahis, 
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and in the latter the high walls sheltered them until 
under the cover of night they retreated, and the 
persevering courage of Adrian Hope secured the 
position after Sir Colin had ordered his men to retire. 
Similarly Captain Wolseley, ordered to storm the 
Mess house, after doing so carried also the Moti 
Mahall, the assault of which had been arranged for 
the following day. General Outram obeyed his 
Chief’s positive orders, but with the result that many 
thousands of Europeans fell in the next fourteen 
months, 1000 dying in May alone from sunstroke, 
over-exertion, and disease contracted in pursuing rebels 
who escaped from Lucknow. 

Early on March 1 5 it was discovered that numbers 
of Sipahis were still in the lower rooms of the northern 
buildings of the Kaisarbagh, and they were either 
slain or driven out. Further plundering of the 
palaces was forbidden, and sappers worked to ex- 
tinguish fires and remove powder which was stored 
in many of the courtyards. 

The Headquarters Staff arrangements, so good up Mar. 14- 
to March 13, failed entirely on the 14th and i6th. 16)1858 
The unfortunate restriction which kept Outram inactive 
on the north bank of the Gumti while many of the 
rebels were leaving the city was followed by another 
mistake. In Hope Grant Sir Colin Campbell had 
a brilliant cavalry leader with much recent local 
experience, who commanded 1100 horsemen and 12 
horse artillery guns, and to whom discretion should 
have been accorded. General Campbell commanded 
1500 cavalry at the Alambagh. Both generals were 
kept inactive till the 15 th, and were then directed by 
precise orders sent from Dilkusha Headquarters Camp 
to pursue on the 1 6th — Grant, due north on the 
Sitapur road; Campbell to the north-west towards 
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Sandila. They did so, but no rebels were seen, 
although 20,000 inarched eastward towards Faisabad 
behind Grant’s column. 

General Outram, in pursuance of the Chiefs orders, 
leaving Walpole in position at the Iron bridge, marched 
back eastward on the i6th to opposite the Sikandar- 
bagh, where he crossed on a cask bridge, and captured in 
succession the Residency, Machchi Bhawan, and Great 
Imambara, with but little loss, the enemy abandoning 
seven guns. While Outram was advancing westwards on 
the south side, 5000 rebels fell back on the Musabagh, 
a large palace on the southern bank of the Gumti 
surrounded by fine gardens, 5 miles north-west of the 
city; and 20,000 crossing the river by the Stone 
bridge, 1000 yards to the west of the Iron bridge, 
sent a detachment to attack Walpole’s outposts, while 
the main body marched to the eastward on the Faisabad 
road without being molested, Grant being absent. 

At 9 a.m. the same day a large body of Sipahis 
moving out of the city attacked the Alambagh, held 
by a weak garrison; but at 1.30 p.m. the enemy 
retired, beaten mainly by artillery ably handled by 
Major Vincent Eyre. Next morning the Nepalese 
contingent, under the personal command of Jang 
Bahadur, were attacked by rebels issuing from the 
city, but the Gurkhas, skilfully led, made a counter 
attack and carried every position from the Cawnpur 
road on the east to the Residency on the west, 
capturing ten guns. The same day Outram seized a 
succession of buildings three-quarters of a mile farther 
westwards, without loss, except from an accidental 
explosion of gunpowder which was being thrown down 
a well. A metal case exploded on striking the stone 
lining of the well, and two officers and thirty sappers 
were killed, or mortally injured. 
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I THE ADVANCE ON THE MUSABAGH 

On the 19th General Outram moved at 6.30 a.m. 
to attack 7000 rebels in the Musabagh, Brigadier 
Campbell being ordered to cut off the retreat of its 
garrison to the westward, while the Nepalese were to 
prevent their return into the city. Outram’s advance 
was delayed by the engineers having to break through 
a very thick wall of a house which was occupied by 
the enemy east of the Musabagh. Before this was 
completed the Sipahis retired. Captain Coles, with 
2 squadrons 9th Lancers, pursued them, killing 1 00 
men and securing 1 2 guns. 

General Campbell left his camp near the Alambagh 
i at 2 a.m. with 1500 cavalry and a brigade of infantry, 
j Before he reached the assigned position on the enemy’s 
line of retreat his advanced guard was fired on by 
some men in a small mud fort, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hagart, 7th Hussars, with a half troop (about 
25 men) of his regiment, a troop of Hodson’s Horse, 
and 2 guns, were sent to dislodge the enemy. Mar. 19 
Two rounds had been fired when 50 swordsmen, led 
by a chief of abnormal stature, rushing out of the fort, 
ran towards the guns. The troop 7th Hussars was 
: ordered to charge, but before the men did so their 

I captain, Slade, was severely wounded. Cornet Bankes 

. ’ and his horse were cut down, both mortally wounded, 

and Lieutenant Wilkin had his foot nearly severed as 
he was warding off a blow aimed at the prostrate 
cornet. Wilkin, wheeling his horse round, charged 
again, following Colonel Hagart, who had galloped up. 

Hagart rode three times through and through a group 
of the enemy, who were hacking at the officer on the 
ground, and the half troop of 7th Hussars now joined 
I in the fight. Two Sikhs of Hodson’s Horse, who had 

I 

I- 

-All. 
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come up, engaged the chief rebel and another finely- 
built man. After an innocuous interchange of blows, 
both Sikhs, dismounting, fought with talwars (native 
swords) and shields. The rebel leader three times 
felled one of the Sikhs to the ground ; but he recovered 
his feet, and with a back-handed blow nearly severed 
the rebel’s neck. The other Sikh was equally success- 
ful with his antagonist. By this time the Hussars 
had slain the whole 50 fanatics, who, indeed, fought 
in order to die. Colonel Hagart’s determined courage 
saved Cornet Bankes for the time, though he 
succumbed to his fearful wounds a fortnight later. 
The colonel pistoled three rebels, brained another 
with the hilt of his sword, which was dented in ; and 
his silk handkerchief, used as a sword knot, was cut as 
cleanly as if with a razor into two pieces. The horse 
and saddle were slashed in front and behind, the 
martingale severed, and a slice taken off the rider’s 
right hand. Sir Colin Campbell refused Hope Grant’s 
recommendation of Hagart for the Victoria Cross, on 
the ground that it would be an inappropriate reward 
for so senior an officer. 

The delay of the march of 2000 men caused by 50 
devoted fanatics enabled most of the 7000 rebels to 
escape from the Musabagh, though some foot-men were 
overtaken and slain. 

On March 20 Lord Canning’s proclamation, confis- 
cating the proprietary rights of all but six landowners 
in Oudh, with a saving clause for those who had 
befriended British subjects, was received. Its publi- 
cation was universally condemned by the army at 
Lucknow, as tending to prolong anarchy, and General 
Outram’s vigorous protest, as Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh, induced the insertion of some qualifying clauses in 
favour of such as might help in restoring law and order. 
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On March 21 General Lugard was sent to dislodge 
the Maulavi of Bareli, who had returned to Lucknow 
and occupied a fortified house, armed with two cannon, 
in the centre of the city. The brunt of the fighting 
fell on the 4th Panjab Rifles (S7th Wilde's Rifles, 
Frontier Force). The commandant and second-in- 
command were severely wounded, and many brave 
Panjabis killed ere the Maulavi’s men were driven out. 
Then they were caught by Campbell's cavalry, and 
pursued for 6 miles, suffering heavy losses. 

During the night of March 22-23 Hope Grant, 
with a strong force, marched on Kursi, 25 miles to 
the east of Lucknow, where 4000 rebels were reported 
to be in position. They left the town when Hope 
Grant’s advance guard approached, and the general sent 
Major Browne (later General Sir Samuel Browne, V.C., 
G.C.B.) in pursuit with the 2nd Panjab (22nd Cavalry, 
Frontier Force) Cavalry, and i squadron ist Panjab 
(21st Frontier Force) Cavalry, and 3 Horse Artillery 
guns, Hope Grant following with his Staff and over- 
taking Browne in time to witness his fifth charge. He 
had attacked a rebel battery moving across a plain, 
escorted by infantry, who stood up bravely after 
having been ridden through four times, and in Browne’s 
final charge killed or mortally wounded the second- 
in-command, and adjutant of the regiment. 

Browne’s men were equally resolute; a Sikh was 
knocked off his horse, being mortally wounded in the 
stomach. He presently rallied, remounted, and, 
galloping into the midst of the rebels, slew 2 men, 
and then dropped out of his saddle dead. The 
rebels were broken up, losing 200 men killed, and 
1 4 guns. 

This was the last of the fights near Lucknow. Its 
siege and capture cost Sir Colin’s arnny 735 men 
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killed and wounded ; the losses to the enemy were 
incalculable. 

The two serious errors in the Staff arrangements 
have been mentioned. It is unnecessary to consider 
with whom they originated, for the Chief who reaps 
the principal reward must be held answerable for all 
which is done in his name. The sustained resolution 
of this grand old Scot cannot, however, be overpraised. 
Though his caution for the lives of his men was not 
appreciated by them, and the restraining order to 
Outram induced terrible losses from exposure to 
climate later, they enthusiastically admired his reckless 
personal daring in action, and his marvellous endur- 
ance, Night after night Sir Colin rolled himself up 
in a blanket and bivouacked amongst the outpost. To 
him a ride of 50 miles out and back from Cawnpur to 
the troops assembling near the Sai River was but a 
part of his ordinary day’s work. 

In July 1849, in a letter addressed to his country- 
man, Sir Hope Grant, for whom he had an affectionate 
admiration, he writes of “ leaving India, and terminat- 
ing his military career.” It had been spent since 
1808 in fighting for his country; but he served on to 
be twice superseded by juniors in the Crimea, who, 
until the battle of the Alma, had never been on 
service, and to whom as a soldier he was superior in 
every respect. Somewhat quick in temper, Colin 
Campbell’s blunt, outspoken speech made him un- 
popular at the Horse Guards, but in the society of 
ladies he was a delightful, courteous gentleman. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


BOMBAY, AND CENTRAL INDIA 

T he prompt action taken by Lord Elphinstone, 
the Governor of the Bombay Presidency, on 
receipt of the Meerut news was recorded in the 
opening chapter of this narrative. He had been a 
successful Governor of Madras twenty years earlier, and 
when travelling in India ten years before the Mutiny 
he had made an adventurous and pioneer journey, 
from the Gilgit Valley in Kashmir, over the intervening 
mountains, to the Indus Valley by a pass until then 
unknown to Europeans. He had been Governor of 
the Presidency of Bombay since 1853, controlling 20 
millions of natives in that long, narrow strip of country, 
and the Native States subordinate to it. 

Lord Elphinstone’s wide experience and delightfully 
polished manners had, amongst the Europeans, added 
to the reputation with which he came to Bombay. 
His knowledge of the Native races was great ; his 
courage in dealing with them even greater. Early 
in May 1857, in order to suppress an outbreak in 
Bharoch unconnected with the Sipahi mutiny, he sent 
150 Europeans 200 miles away, leaving the city of 
Bombay and its population of 500,000 with a garrison 
of only 350 white soldiers. In the Presidency there 
were only 5000, and they were scattered, by small 
detachments in different stations, over 700 miles of 
country from north to south. 
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The Bombay Native army of 31,000 men had 
many Oudh Sipahis in the ranks, but the discipline 
was better than that of the Bengal army. The re- 
cruiting into one battalion of different races and a 
proportion of low-caste Hindus i-endered the organisa- 
tion of mutiny in Bombay troops more difficult than it 
was in Bengal. Nevertheless, the outbreak in Meerut, 
followed by the slaughter of Christians at Dehli, 
caused great excitement throughout all India, and the 
27 th, 28 th, and 29th Regiments of the Bombay army, 
quartered in the Southern Maratha country, had by 
the end of July agreed to mutiny. The 27th at 
Kolhapur, the chief town of a Native State 220 miles 
south of Bombay, was to set the example, to be 
followed in succession by the 29th Regiment at 
Belgaon, 100 miles farther south, and by the 28th 
Regiment at Dharwar, 40 miles south of Belgaon. 
The organisers of the mutiny made a mistake in not 
arranging to rise simultaneously, for they had not 
realised the effect of telegraphic communication. The 
outbreak at Kolhapur was precipitated by the act of a 
Jew, the Native adjutant of the 27th Regiment, in 
sending his family away, which frightened the con- 
spirators into a belief that their plots had been dis- 
covered. 

There were many landowners in the southern part of 
the Presidency anxious to tamper with the Native army, 
for discontent was widespread; and, while the well- 
wishers of the Government were poor and powerless, 
nearly all the influential classes were inimical. The 
Goverment had for years been petitioned to do justice 
to landowners and their descendants, dispossessed of 
estates by force or fraud in the time of the PeshwaBajee 
Row. The titles of the existing occupiers, even where 
good, were not often susceptible of proof, and after five 
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years’ work the Inam, or Land Commission, reported 
in 1857 against the rights of 21,000 occupiers in the 
35,000 cases which had been under investigation. 
The other 14,000 owners lived in terror of ruin. The 
only aim of the Government was to do justice, but 
the dispossessed occupants of the estates regarded the 
action of the paramount Power as iniquitous tyranny, 
for they had in most cases held the land 40 years — that 
is, since the rule of Bajee Row, the Peshwa. Nana 
Sahib, whom nearly all Hindus regarded as the lawful 
Peshwa, and who had married into one of the great 
families of the country, did all he could to induce a 
revolt. Moreover, Lord Dalhousie’s enunciation of the 
doctrine of the “ Right of Lapse ” had frightened the 
Hindus, the preponderating class, and particularly the 
influential but childless Chief of Nargund, a Native 
State 30 miles east of Dharwar, who had personally 
petitioned for leave to adopt an heir and successor, but 
had been refused. He rose in rebellion a year later, and 
killed the newly appointed Political Agent, who was 
particularly obnoxious in the district, from the fact of 
his having sat on the Land Commission. The Chief 
was, however, soon captured, and hanged. 

Mr. G, B. Seton Karr, the Chief Political Agent of 
the Southern Maratha country, was by education, in- 
clination, temperament, and training exceptionally well 
fitted for the appointment he held. He was an out- 
spoken advocate of the rights of Native States, and his 
sympathetic views made every landowner regard him 
as a friend, though nearly all resented the action of the 
Government. He visited every one of them in his 
district, trying to allay discontent, and inculcating 
patience on chiefs who felt aggrieved. He also 
obtained valuable information from some of his Native 
friends, over whom he had gained great influence, and 
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early in June he arrested an emissary from the dis- 
affected landowners of the North-West Provinces. On 
June 20 Lord Elphinstone, although unable to afford 
Mr. Seton Karr material aid, acceded to his request for 
authority to deal with any outbreak which might occur. 

At Belgaon, the military headquarters of the Southern 
District, there were 500 European women and children, 
guarded by 25 British gunners and 30 infantry. The 
fort, a mile in circumference, had been assigned as a 
refuge in case of need, and workmen were employed to 
repair the main breaches in its ramparts. 

Mr. Seton Karr learnt that the arrangements for 
mutiny in the 29th Bombay Infantry were in the hands 
of Thakur Singh, one of the senior Native officers; 
and, having heard by telegraph of the mutiny of the 
27th Regiment, not venturing to arrest Thakur Singh, 
he arranged with General Lester to send that officer 
with his company and another on detachment to 
Badami, a town 90 miles to the eastward. The de- 
tachments left on August 2, before the events of the 
night of July 3 1— August i at Kolhapur were known at 
Belgaon, and when the news was received, the Sipahis, 
deprived of their leader, hesitated to rise. Mr, Seton 
Karr now arrested and brought to trial some local 
conspirators, and also an emissary from Jamkhandi, a 
small Native State 70 miles north-east of Belgaon, who 
had come to arrange an outbreak. One of the local 
malcontents and the Jamkhandi emissary were con- 
victed, and blown away from guns on August 10. 

THE OUTBREAK AT KOLHAPUR 

At Kolhapur, during the night of July 31- August i, 
the 27th Bombay Regiment rose, and detailed parties 
to shoot the officers in their bungalows. The Native 
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adjutant, a Jew, and a Hindu sergeant ran round and 
warned the officers, and the ladies escaped just before 
the mutineers, marching up, fired volleys into the houses. 
Some British officers tried, but in vain, to bring the 
men back to their duty. Three officers were murdered, 
and the others went to the Residency, a mile away, 
which was held by a loyal local battalion. 

The Sipahis, having plundered the Treasury and 
looted the station, marched on the town ; but Colonel 
Maughan, Assistant Political Agent, had closed the 
gates, so the Sipahis took up a position in an out- 
work just outside, beating off an attack made by Colonel 
Maughan. Many of the mutineers marched off to 
the jungles, but 40 returned to the outwork. Mean- 
while, Lieutenant Kerr arrived from Satarah, 80 miles 
distant, in twenty-six hours, with 50 of the Southern 
Maratha Horse, having halted only to feed the animals ; 
the country was under water, and the party had been 
obliged to swim five rivers. On August 10 the out- 
work was attacked by Kerr, supported by a few of the 
now repentant 27th Battalion under Lieutenant Innes. 

Lieutenant Kerr, having ascertained there was a 
closed, disused entrance to the outwork, obtained 
crowbars, and broke through the lower panel of a 
door, through which he and 17 dismounted troopers 
crawled in succession. They had much hand-to-hand 
fighting with 20 mutineers they encountered. Trooper 
Gunputrao, who never left his White officer’s side, 
twice saved his life by opportunely killing the 
lieutenant’s antagonists. One Sipahi, firing close to 
Lieutenant Kerr’s face, blinded him for some moments, 
and while he was withdrawing his sword, which stuck 
in the man’s body, another mutineer coming up behind 
felled Kerr to the ground by a blow with the butt end 
of his musket. 
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The Sipahis now retired into a house, which was set 
on fire by Kerr’s men. Some Sipahis perished in the 
flames, but others stood behind a gate, where they were 
joined by i8 other mutineers; shots were exchanged 
at such short distance that the flames of a mutineer’s 
musket set the seat of Gunputrao’s cotton breeches 
on fire, who was much inconvenienced, but laughingly 
extinguished the burning garment by sitting in a pool 
of water. Kerr and Gunputrao then broke down the 
gate with crowbars, and the mutineers fell back into a 
small temple, whence they continued to fire on their 
assailants. Kerr’s men now collected some straw 
which was at hand, — for the Rajah’s stables were in the 
outwork, — and set the temple door on fire, and as it fell 
Kerr charged into the room with his men, slaying all 
but three mutineers, who surrendered. 

The desperate character of the struggle may be 
gathered from the fact that only 5 out of Kerr’s 
indomitable 17 Marathas survived, and they were all 
wounded. Lieutenant Kerr gained the Victoria Cross, 
and Gunputrao was made an officer. 

Colonel Le Grand Jacob arrived at Kolhapur after 
the Mutiny had been quelled, and on the i8th, 90 of 
the 2nd Bombay Europeans, and 2 more squadrons 
Maratha Horse having joined the garrison, the colonel 
disarmed the 27th Bombay Infantry. 

THE POLITICAL POSITION AT BOMBAY 

Life in the city of Bombay went on as usual, 
without panics such as brought discredit on many of 
the Christian residents of Calcutta on June 14, The 
tranquillity of Bombay was in a great degree due to 
the courage, foresight, and remarkable knowledge of 
the Chief of Police, Mr. C. Forjett, in whom the 
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Governor placed great trust Mr. Forjett, born and 
brought up in India, spoke Hindustani like a Native. 
In 1855, having done well in the Southern Maratha 
country, he was offered by Lord Elphinstone 
the Bombay appointment He requested that his 
nomination might be deferred for a fortnight, during 
which time he lived the life of a Native, frequenting 
the same houses as did the police. He tested the 
honesty of some of the European police, not one of 
whom refused a bribe. 

When the Cawnpur news reached Bombay Mr. Forjett 
got permission to engage S o additional Europeans in the 
police, for there were only from 300 to 400 European 
soldiers to overawe three Native battalions. 

On the last day of the Muharram festival an 
alarming riot occurred. A drunken Christian Regi- 
mental bandsman of a Bombay regiment assaulted 
the carriers of a Hindu idol in a procession, knocking 
over the divinity. The Native police put the Christian 
in a lock-up. Twenty of the battalion broke into the 
prison, released the drummer, and made prisoners of 
his captors, assaulting the European constables, who 
demanded their release. Mr. Forjett heard of the 
occurrence, and ordering the constables to follow him, 
galloped to the lines, where the European officers were 
trying to keep their soldiers within barracks. The 
officers, seeing how Mr. Forjett’s presence excited the 
men, who yelled at him, begged the Superintendent to 
go away, but with much courage, and sounder judgment, 
he refused, and sat alone on his horse, facing the 
excited crowd until the 50 European police arrived, 
when the Sipahis recognised that the Europeans were 
still their masters. 

Later on the Native troops arranged that during 
the Duali festival, at the end of October, they would 
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mutiny, plunder the city, and then leave it. Mr. 
Forjett obtained full information of the plot, and by 
boring holes through a wall listened to many councils 
of the conspirators ; and on four occasions took with 
him the officer commanding one of the battalions, who 
overheard his men, in whom he had full confidence, 
arranging to rise in mutiny. Some of the conspirators 
were tried, 2 executed, and 6 transported for life. 

It was the unanimous opinion of all classes in the city 
that Mr. Forjett saved it. The European and Native com- 
munities after the suppression of the Mutiny presented 
him with addresses, and sums amounting to 19, 000. 

THE NIZAM’S TERRITORY 

The Bhopal Contingent, only impassively loyal in 
the face of Holkar’s mutinous troops, had declined to 
march with the Resident, Colonel Durand, when he 
was driven out of Indur; and the Contingent insisted 
on going back to their headquaters at Sihor. Colonel 
Durand reached Mau on August 2 with a small column 
sent up from Bombay. 

Lord Elphinstone, with a clear perception of military 
matters, had caused a small force of 2 ^ squadrons, 
14th Light Dragoons, a Horse battery, and the 
25 th Bombay Native Infantry, to leave Puna on 
June 1857 June 8 for Mau. It was intended that the ist 
Haidarabad Cavalry should join the column as it 
passed by the Nizam’s dominions, in the north-west 
corner of which Aurangabad is situated, 140 miles 
north-east of Puna. 

The ruler of these dominions, which are larger than 
Great Britain, died on May 18, 1857, and the many 
discontented Natives in the capital hoping that his 
successor would not rely so absolutely on Salar Jang, 
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the Prime Minister, as the late Nizam had done, 
placarded liaidarabad on June 12 with appeals to the 
Faithful to murder all Europeans. 

Salar Jang was a man of unusual ability, and while 
able to see the disadvantages, he appreciated even 
more fully the unquestionable advantages of British 
supremacy in India. The Resident, Major C. Davidson, 
was tactful, courageous, and worked in thorough accord 
with Salar Jang, whose paramount influence in the 
State, after the accession of the new Nizam, was 
maintained. Nevertheless, the political situation was 
dangerous, and the men of the ist Haidarabad Cavalry, 
learning that the regiment was to join the Puna 
column, openly declared that as soldiers of a Muham- 
madan ruler, whose predecessors were nominees of the 
Emperor of Dehli, they would not fight their co- 
religionists, and there were some even who vowed to 
murder their officers sooner than do so. 

The commanding officer, with the approval of the 
Resident, assured the regiment it would not be sent to 
Dehli, and no further breach of discipline occurred at 
the moment ; but the officers put their mess-house in 
a state of defence, and the Puna column, on its way to 
Malwa, where its services were urgently required, was 
diverted to Aurangabad. On June 23 the column June 23 
marched on to the parade ground of the ist Haidara- ^^57 
bad Cavalry. Five troops obeyed the order to give up 
their arms; the 6th troop hesitated, and after five 
minutes given to them for consideration galloped away. 

Nearly all escaped, but some were captured and 3 
were hanged next morning for attempted assassination. 

The general in command, who was in bad health, 
thought the column was still required at Aurangabad ; 
and when he, being invalided, went away, his successor 
remained inactive. Lord Elphmstone, with sounder 
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judgment, wrote, in pressing terms, that the troops 
should hasten to Mau, and on July 1 2 the force moved 
on, under command of Colonel C. S. Stuart, who had 
been sent up to replace the general. Ten days later 
a rising occurred at Haidarabad, and the rebels 
attacked the Residency, which had been fortified by 
Major Davidson. The attack was repulsed, and some 
of the Nizam’s troops coming up, charged and routed 
the assailants. With trifling exceptions order was 
maintained in the Nizam’s extensive territory, and 
some months later the Haidarabad Contingent, in- 
cluding the 1st Cavalry Regiment, fought bravely on 
the British side in Central India. 

ASIRGARH 

The fortress of Asirgarh, 300 miles north-east of 
Bombay, and 1 00 miles south-east of Mau, is perched 
on a steep hill, rising 500 feet above the little town 
at its foot. It was garrisoned temporarily by half a 
battalion of the Gwaliar Contingent, which had replaced 
July 1857 Bombay troops ordered to Persia. The Meerut-Dehli 
news excited the Sipahis, and Lieutenant Gordon, the 
Fort Adjutant, mistrusting them, enlisted a company 
of villagers. A company of the battalion was sent 
nominally as an outpost to Burhampur, 1 2 miles to 
the southward, but in reality to get rid of dangerous 
men. The company mutinied, but was surprised and 
disarmed by a detachment of a Bhil battalion, and 
Gordon, assisted by a loyal Regimental (Native) 
sergeant-major, succeeded in getting the remainder of 
the half-battalion out of the fort, and 'then disarmed 
the men. The arrival of the Bombay column a few 
days later assured the safety of the Europeans. 

On the 28th the 3rd Haidarabad Cavalry joined, 
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and at the end of the month, when Colonel Durand, 
Political Agent, with the column was on the summit 
of the Simrol pass of the mountain i*ange near Mau, 
he received letters from Maharajah Holkar and his 
Ministers to the effect that they were still anxious about 
the loyalty of their troops, and asking for help. Colonel 
Durand considered he had not sufficient men to disarm 
Holkar’s troops, which were in separate cantonments, 
for it was not a time to run any risk, as Dehli still 
held out against us, Lucknow was in sore straits, 
Havelock was stoutly opposed, and Bihar was overrun 
by mutinous Sipahis. Nevertheless, he offered to 
march the column to Indur direct, but this was not 
acceptable. Colonel Durand himself preferred to wait 
for the Governor-Generars decision ; for while he 
thought Holkar was responsible for the attack of his 
troops on the Residency, Captain Hungerford, stationed 
at Mau, who, when Durand left, had temporarily 
assumed political charge, felt certain that Holkar was 
innocent, and Lord Elphinstone supported Hunger- 
ford’s views. Holkar, moreover, was anxious to tell 
his story to Sir Robert Hamilton, who had trained 
him from boyhood, and was about to return to Central 
India. 

COLONEL STUART’S FORCE 

Heavy rains kept Rebel and British forces inactive 
till October, when Firuzshah, a prince of the Dehli 
Imperial family, who had organised a revolt in 
Mandesar, 1 20 miles north-west of Indur, moved, with 
15,000 men and 16 guns, southwards from Dhar and 
Amjhera, which had been previously occupied, to 
threaten the British line of communications on the road 
from Mau to Bombay. 

Colonel Durand with the Puna column, under 
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command of Brigadier- General C. S. Stuart, which 
had been reinforced by 4 companies 86th (2nd 
Royal Irish Rifles) Regiment, arrived at Dhar on 
October 22. The garrison of Arabs and Mekranis 
came out and, assisted by the fire of 3 guns which 
took post on the hill outside the fort, advanced bravely 
against the front of the column. The guns were 
captured by the 25 th Bombay Infantry, ably and 
gallantly led by Major Robertson, and then turned on 
the rebels ; the 86th (2nd Royal Irish Rifles) charged 
the centre, while the 14th Hussars rode over a flanking 
party, which regained the fort, but left 40 sabred dead 
on the ground. ■ 

The fortress, built of red granite on a hill 30 feet 
above and outside the town, was strong. Its trace 
followed the conformation of the hill, and the walls 
were 30 feet high, with 12 circular and 2 square 
towers. When, however, a breach had been made 
three days later, a storming party on entering found 
it had been abandoned, the levies having gone to 
Mehidpur to gain over the Malwa Contingent. 

Colonel Stuart’s force followed. It had been 
joined at Dhar by the Haidarabad Contingents, ist, 
2nd, and 4th Cavalry, and 2 battalions of infantry; 
and Major Orr, with a squadron from each of the 3 
regiments, was sent on in pursuit of the rebels. After 
a march of 72 miles he overtook the rearguard of 450 
rebels and 2 guns 1 2 miles from Mehidpur, from the 
cantonment of which place they had carried off all the 
guns, ammunition, and stores in charge of the Malwa 
Contingeht, for the latter had mutinied, driving off the 
officers, one of whom was killed. 

The Rebel rearguard stood at 4 p.m. behind a muddy 
stream, the right resting on a village, to give the guns 
and stores time to get away. Orr and his British 
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officers — Abbott, Clarke, Johnstone, Murray, and 
Samwell — led their squadrons across the nala and 
charged the guns. Both sides fought well, but by 
sunset the rebels were utterly defeated, losing all their 
8 guns and the whole of their stores. The 
3 squadrons, totalling 340, lost Lieutenant wSamwell 
severely wounded, and nearly 100 Natives killed and 
wounded. 

Colonel Stuart’s force had 2 successful engage- 
ments near Mandesar, where Firuzshah had initiated 
the revolt, the result of the second fight on November 
24 causing the Shahzada to retreat The British lost 
60 officers and men killed and wounded, but the Arabs 
and Mekranis were now so disheartened that when a 
party of them appeared before Partabgarh, a small 
Rajputana State of 65,000 inhabitants, its chief, who 
was loyal, calling out his clans, routed the invaders and 
killed 80 men. 

Durand, leaving the Haidarabad Contingent at 
Mandesar, marched with Stuart’s column to Indur 
and disarmed Holkar’s cavalry, now become submis- 
sive, after the receipt of the news from Mandesar. The 
Maharajah, on Durand’s demand, disarmed the remain- 
ing infantry, 1600 strong, and next day Durand 
visited Holkar, who undertook to punish the troops 
who had revolted. 

ARRIVAL OF SIR ROBERT HAMILTON 

The following day Colonel Durand was relieved by 
Sir Robert Hamilton, and, in reporting -fto Lord 
Canning on the operations carried out by the force, 
he warmly eulogised the gallantry shown by the 
troops ; he commended especially Major Gall and the 
14th Light Dragoons, the Haidarabad Contingent, 
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under Major Orr, Major Robertson, and the 25th 
Bombay Infantry, and the Artillery under Captain 
Woollcombe. 

The day after Colonel Durand left for Bombay, Sir 
Robert Hamilton, for whom Durand had been officiat- 
ing, arrived from Calcutta. He had returned from 
England on receipt of the Meerut-Dehli news, and 
since August had consulted frequently with the 
Governor-General, at whose request Sir Robert drew 
up a plan for re-establishing order in Central India. 
There was no one person in the Empire so qualified to 
advise on the point, for he was an official of great 
ability and the widest experience of the Provinces. As 
Governor-General’s Agent, Sir Robert had travelled all 
over the country ; he knew all the chiefs, their strong 
and weak points, and, as regards the Indur Durbar, 
he was intimately acquainted with every courtier 
around Rao Holkar. Sir Robert suggested a column 
from Madras should assemble at Jabalpur, and march 
through the eastern part of Bundelkhand, 130 miles 
to the east of Jhansi, and that the Bombay column 
starting from Mau should make the Bombay-Agra 
trunk road secure, capture Jhansi, and then Kalpi. 
This plan was approved by Sir Colin Campbell 


CHAPTER XIX 


SIR HUGH ROSE-CENTRAL INDIA— JHANSI 

W ITH Sir Robert Hamilton travelled an officer of 
unbounded courage, indomitable energy and 
will power. Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, born in 
1803, was educated at Berlin, and had joined the army 
in 1820. In 1837, having been promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, he was, while Consul-General in 
Syria, attached as a Staff officer to the Turkish army 
operating against the rebellious Pasha of Egypt 
When reconnoitring on one occasion Rose led a 
picket against an Egyptian cavalry advanced guard, 
and while cutting down the enemy’s leader, whom he 
captured, he was himself wounded in the chest and 
back. 

In 1853, while acting temporarily for Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, the British Ambassador at Constantinople, 
who was on leave of absence in England, Sir Hugh, 
at the personal request of the Sultan, desired the 
British Admiral to bring the Fleet into Turkish waters. 
The Admiral declined to do so and was supported by 
the British Government, but, the refusal being unknown, 
the effect of the request lessened for a time the pressure 
Russia was exercising on the Porte. Rose served as 
Military Attachd with the French army in the Crimea, 
having two horses shot under him at the battle of 
Inkerman, and he was strongly recommended by 
Marshal Canrobert for the Victoria Cross. 
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Sept. 1857 Sir Hugh Rose, landing in Bombay late in September, 
was commanding the Puna division when he was 
ordered to Central India. He joined the 1st Brigade 
of the Central India Field Force at Mau on December 
17, his 2nd Brigade being at Sihor, 120 miles to the 
north-eastward. While Sir Hugh Rose waited three 
weeks for the Madras column, under General Whitlock, 
to leave Jabalpur in order that the march northwards 
might be simultaneous, Sir Robert Hamilton from 
Rose’s camp re-established order in the neighbouring 
districts. 

The ist Brigade, commanded by Brigadier C. S. 
Stuart, marched on January 10, 1858, for Chanderi, 
a strong fortress in Sindhia’s country then held by 
rebels, and Sir Hugh, leaving Sihor with the 2iid 
Brigade, a Siege train, and 800 Bhopal levies, on the 
1 6th, arrived in front of Rahatgarh, 25 miles from 
Sagar, early on January 24, and had made a practicable 
breach by the 28 th, when his troops were attacked by 
the Rajah of Banpur’s levies. Sir Hugh maintained 
his bombardment, sending the 14th Light Dragoons, 
3rd Bombay (Native) Cavalry, and the Haidarabad 
Infantry to deal with the Rajah’s men, who fled. The 
garrison was so disheartened, that they climbed down 
nearly precipitous rocks during the night where no 
foothold seemed to be possible. Nevertheless, all 
escaped but two or three, who fell and were dashed 
to pieces. 

Jan. 30 On the 30th Sir Hugh with a small force again 

>^^58 routed the Banpur Rajah, who had taken up a position 
near Barodia, 1 5 miles off. The thick jungle was 
favourable to defence, and the British casualties were 
numerous in proportion to the small force employed. 
Another small expedition resulted in Garhakota, a 
strong hill-fort 25 miles to the east of Sagar, being 
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evacuated by its garrison, the mutinous 51st and 
52nd Bengal Infantry. It was so formidable that, 
when 11,000 of our troops attacked it in 1818, no 
practicable breach had been made, after three weeks’ 
bombardment, and the garrison was allowed to march 
out with the honours of war. 

Sir Hugh Rose, having ascertained that General 
Whitlock had left Jabalpur, marched at 2 a.m. on 
February 27, and on the following day easily took 
Barodia. When he had reconnoitred the Mathon Pass, 
which led directly on Jhansi, he found that its natural 
strength had been greatly increased by earthworks, 
and that it was strongly held by Sipahis and local 
levies. He determined, therefore, to leave Major 
Scudamore, with a Native force and a detachment 
14th Light Dragoons, in front of the pass, and move 
by Madanpur. This town also is approached from 
the southward through a gorge, in which the rebels 
had batteries, while the jungle-covered hills were held 
on each side by foot-men far in advance of the guns. 

Sir Hugh’s infantry made a turning movement for 
6 miles ere they began to ascend the hills, when they 
at once came under heavy fire of artillery and infantry. 
The enemy’s troops were forced back, but held a 
second position so stoutly that the British advance 
was arrested. Sir Hugh’s horse was killed, the gunners 
sheltered under their guns, and the casualties increased 
rapidly. Presently the ITaidarabad batteries coming 
up restored the artillery fight, and the 3rd Bombay 
Europeans (2nd Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regiment) 
and the Haidarabad Infantry were ordered to charge. 
The enemy fled from before the bayonets into Madanpur, 
but were shelled out of the town, and pursued for miles 
by the cavalry. 

The rebels now abandoned all their many strong 
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forts and positions on the line of the rivers Betwa and 
Bina, except Chanderi, on the former. 

The detachment from the Haidarabad force left by 
Colonel Stuart at Mandesar had reopened the trunk 
road up to Guna in advance of the i st Brigade, 
and, when overtaken by it, both marched to Khuk- 
Mar. 5 wasas, 6 miles from Chanderi, on March S. The road 
iSsS passed between thick jungle, through which 2 com- 
panies 86th (2nd Royal Irish Rifles) Regiment marched 
in skirmishing order unopposed until within a mile of 
the fort, when from the walls of an enclosure heavy 
Are was opened. Major Keatinge (General Keatinge, 
V.C.) and Lieutenant Lewis outran all but a few of 
the 86th, and, crossing the wall, dropped with them 
into the enclosure, driving out its defenders. General 
Stuart, following, occupied the hills to the west of the 
fort. 

Stuart had only 2 companies 86th Regiment, and 
hearing on the 15 th the others were only 28 miles 
distant sent word that he would postpone the assault 
till the 1 6th, to give them time to arrive. When the 
official letter was received the companies had just 
completed a march of i $ miles, but started at once, 
and covered the 28 miles further distance by 10 a.m. 
on the 1 6th. Early on the 17th the battalion and 
the 25 th Bombay Native Infantry dashed at the breach 
with such determination that the garrison dropped 
from the further parapets, and fled without offering 
any resistance. An order for the cavalry to be ready 
to close the north side of the fortress was not received 
in time, and most of the garrison escaped. 

Mar. 1858 On March 20, when Sir Hugh Rose was 14 miles 
from Jhansi, he and Sir Robert Hamilton received 
nearly identical despatches from Sir Colin Campbell 
and Lord Canning informing Sir Hugh that, as General 
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Whitlock was too far back to be available, he was 
to march immediately to the relief of the Rajah of 
Charkari, a loyalist, who was besieged by the rebels 
under Tantia Topi. 

Charkari was So miles to the eastward. It was 
known in camp that the fort was not provisioned, and 
that, the outworks having been taken, the place must 
fall before Sir Hugh could reach it. Nevertheless, he 
felt bound to obey the positive order, unless it was 
cancelled by subsequent instructions. These he got 
from Sir Robert Hamilton, and proceeded to attack 
Jhansi, where the Rani had brutally murdered 70 
Christians she had solemnly promised to spare, 

THE CITY, AND CITADEL OF JHANSI 

Sir Hugh Rose, having been absolved by Sir 
Robert Hamilton from executing Sir Colin Campbell’s 
orders to proceed to the relief of the Rajah 
of Charkari, sent forward on March 20 cavalry 
detachments to invest Jhansi on the north side. They 
sabred 100 Bundelas, the dominant tribe of Bundel- 
khand, as they were about to enter the city to 
reinforce the garrison. Sir Hugh moved at 2 a.m. on Mar. 21 
the 2 1st on Jhansi, and at 9 a.m, halted his troops to 1858 
the south of the ruined cantonments, 3000 yards from 
the city, he himself spending six hours in a thorough 
reconnaissance of the enemy’s very formidable position. 

The city, 4 } miles in circumference, containing 
30,000 inhabitants, defended by 35 cannon, was 
enclosed by massive walls from 18 feet to 30 feet 
high, from 6 feet to 12 feet thick, and batteries in 
protruding bastions gave flanking fire along the face 
of the walls. Inside the city was a very strong fort, 
built on a high rock, and surrounded by houses on 
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three sides ; on towers at its angles were cannon, 
which commanded all the surrounding country. The 
fort’s lofty walls of granite were from i6 feet to 20 
feet thick ; outworks, armed with guns, protected the 
main body of the place, and all walls were loopholed 
for direct and flanking fire, in some places with 5 
tiers. The garrison of 1500 mutinous Sipahis and 
10,000 Bundelkhand troops had cleared the country 
around of supplies, and had burnt down the grass. 
The Rani took an active part in the defence, employ- 
ing women and children as labourers in strengthening 
the position. Sir Hugh Rose invested the city on 
the 22nd, and bombarded it continually until it was 
captured. The damage done by the shell fire, which 
was accurate, would have demoralised a less courageous 
garrison. On the opening day of the siege a long 
row of hayricks in the south side of the city were 
set on fire by mortar shells, and destroyed the greater 
part of that quarter. 

On the tenth day of the investment Tantia Topi, 
in command of 22,000 men with 28 guns, arrived in 
the neighbourhood to raise the siege. After his 
defeat by Sir Colin Campbell at Cawnpur he had 
fled to Kalpi, where he remained until he was sent 
with 900 men by Rao Sahib, the Nana’s nephew, to 
capture Charkari, the fort of the Rajah loyal to the 
East India Company mentioned above. He succeeded 
on the I ith day, obtaining £$ 0,000 and 24 guns. 
Then, reinforced by 21,000 troops, including the 
Gwaliar Contingent and levies of the Rajahs of 
Banpur and of Shahgarh, with 28 guns, he was 
ordered to raise the siege of Jhansi. 

At sunset on March 31 Tantia’s outposts were within 
conversational distance of the pickets of a covering force 
of 500 Europeans and 1000 Natives, which Sir Hugh 
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Rose had separated from the besieging troops, and the 
loyal Natives were assured by the rebels that they 
would “ be sent to hell ” next day. Sir Hugh had 
intended to fight on April i, but so did Tantia, and 
at 4 a.m. the British pickets were driven in, and 
Tantia’s artillery opened fire at 500 yards’ range, having 
in support large bodies of infantry. These, over- 
lapping both British flanks, would soon have reached 
the besiegers’ batteries but for the general’s deter- 
mined counter attack. He had directed half the in- 
fantry of the covering force, under Brigadier- General 
C. S. Stuart, to make a wide turning movement on 
the British left, keeping the mounted troops, and the 
details drawn from the other brigade under his 
personal command. When he saw they were about to 
be surrounded he sent two squadrons 14th Light 
Dragoons and a horse battery to attack the rebels’ 
right column ; he personally led one squadron and 
2 guns to assail the left column, and left orders 
that the details, 3rd Bombay Europeans (2nd Prince 
of Wales’s Leinster Regiment) and 24th Bombay 
Native Infantry, were to charge the enemy’s centre 
as soon as the attacks on the flanks were fully de- 
veloped. 

All three squadrons rode home, some charging four 
times, for the rebels, formed in bodies resembling 
squares, resisted stoutly. Sir Hugh led well in front 
of his right attack, and when the squadron came into 
collision with the enemy’s left, the infantry, who had 
been until then lying down, rose, fired one volley, and 
charged the enemy’s centre. It broke up and fled 
in tumultuous disorder before the three practically 
simultaneous counter attacks, abandoning several guns. 

While the Rebel first line was running back Tantia’s 
troops experienced another disaster. Brigadier Stuart, 
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in his wide turning movement, came on the flank of a 
large body of the enemy marching to outflank Sir Hugh 
Rose’s left. Stuart, with the 86th (2nd Royal Irish 
Rifles) Regiment and 25th Bombay Native Infantry, 
attacked at once, and so vigorously that the rebels 
fled, leaving several cannon ; and thus it happened that 
Tantia Topi, who was in position with his second line on 
rising ground 2 miles farther back, saw at one time his 
front line and flanking column running at speed towards 
him. In order to save the second line of troops and its 
guns, he ordered the jungle to be set on fire, and a 
retreat across the Betwa River to be carried out. The 
Rebel cavalry and infantry retired, followed by the 
guns, which were ably manoeuvred and gallantly served. 
The British cavalry and artillery, however, galloped 
through the burning grass, and, pursuing over the 
river, broke up Tantia’s force, capturing all his guns. 
The Rebel chief reached Kalpi, loo miles to the 
north-east, with only 200 Sipahis ; but, with the 
exception of 1500, nearly all mutineers, who were 
left dead on the battlefield, most of the other troops 
reassembled there later. 

THE ASSAULT OF JHANSI 

Continuous fire at an increased rate was maintained 
by the besiegers’ guns during the action of April i ; 
and the fire was accompanied by triumphant shouts 
of the garrison, which were continued till Tantia 
Topi’s troops fled. 

The bombardment having demolished a piece of 
the walls, the rebels intrenched the opening with a 
double row of palisades. These were destroyed by 
red-hotshot; and it having been reported on April 2 
that a practicable breach had been made, at daylight 
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on the 3rd a false attack was carried out 011 the April 3 
western wall of the city by a small detachment under 
Major Gall, 14th Light Dragoons. This was the 
signal for the real assaults. The right attack was 
composed of the 3rd Bombay Europeans (2nd Frince 
of Wales’s Leinster Regiment), detachments of Madras 
and Bombay Sappers, and some Haidarabad Con- 
tingent Infantry. It was divided into 2 columns, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Liddell, and Captain 
Robinson, 3rd Bombay Europeans, the troops being 
ordered to escalade the walls, near the Urcha gate; 
the reserve was under Brigadier C, S. Stuart, 14th 
Light DragQons. 

When the noise of Major Gall’s guns was heard the 
stormers, 3rd Europeans, and ladder parties of Native 
Sappers, moved forward. As they got on the road, 

200 yards from the gateway, the enemy’s alarm bugles 
sounded, and a storm of missiles of all descriptions 
played on the column. Nevertheless, the carriers 
advanced and planted the ladders in three places. 

The intensity of the defenders’ fire now increased, and 
from the lofty walls there came cannon-balls, bullets, 
stinkpots, infernal machines, boulders of stones, and 
trunks of trees. The stormers, wavering, sheltered under 
cover; nevertheless, the Native Sappers, animated by 
their heroic officers, held the ladders in position. 

Major Boileau, Madras Engineers, who had gone 
back to report the check, returned after a short time 
with another company, 3rd Europeans, and the stormers 
then ran to the ladders and ascended. Some of the 
ladders were too short, and 3 broke under the 
weight of the men. Lieutenant Dick, Bombay, 
Engineers, was the first man up, and, fighting against 
many rebels, cheered on the 3rd Europeans. Some 
of them responded. A private soldier, as he bent 
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forward on quitting the upper rung of another ladder, 
was seized by a rebel waiting on the summit of the wall, 
who held the man’s head, and with a slicing blow severed 
his neck, and the men who were following him up had 
to press closely against the ladder to avoid being 
swept down by the falling body as it dropped to the 
ground. The next stormer went on, however, in spite 
of the ghastly descent of his comrade’s body ; but the 
rebels were in force, and the reinforcing of the gallant 
men on the summit of the wall was necessarily slow. 
Lieutenant Meiklejohn, Bombay Engineers, who had 
ascended b))' another ladder just after his brother 
officer, jumping down into a crowd of the defenders, 
was literally cut to pieces. Lieutenant Bonus, another 
brother officer, mounted on a third ladder, but was 
knocked down again, struck in the face by a log of 
wood. Lieutenant Dick at the same moment, pierced 
by bayonets and bullets, fell to the ground a dying 
man. Lieutenant Fox, Madras Engineers, who, it 
was said, slew in personal combat 8 of the enemy 
in the pursuit across the Betwa two days previously, 
was shot through the neck. Although the men were 
now ascending by 8 ladders, the moment was 
critical, for the garrison was fighting desperately, when 
a gallant charge executed by Captain Brockman, 86th 
(2nd Royal Irish Rifles) Regiment, coming from the 
British left attack, on the flank and rear of the defenders 
of the wall decided the struggle at that point. 

When the sound of Major Gall’s guns was heard 
the left attack formed in two portions had moved 
forward to the assault. It was composed of a detach- 
ment Royal Engineers, the 86th (2nd Royal Irish 
Rifles) Regiment, and 25th Bombay Native Infantiy. 
The left half, under Colonel Lowth, 86th Regiment, 
was to assault the breach; the right, under Major 
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Stuart, 86th, to escalade the Rocket Tower, and a 
curtain, lower than the average height of the wall, 
to the right of the tower. The reserve was under 
Brigadier C. S. Stuart 

The stormers, under Lieutenant Jerome (later 
Colonel, V.C.), supported by companies under Captains 
Darby and Brockman, ran determinedly up the breach, 
driving back its defenders. Major Stuart’s party, 
planting the ladders against the walls, forced its way 
in, the first man up the ladders being Lieutenant 
Dartnell (Major-General Sir John Dartnell, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., who distinguished himself in South Africa in 
1899). When the order to assault was given, Dartnell 
ran ahead of the Light Company, and ascended the 
only available ladder, for the rebels had overturned or 
smashed the others. The ladder did not quite reach April 1 
the top of the wall, at that place 30 feet high, and 
the upper rungs, which had been damaged, gave way 
under Dartnell’s weight. In the language of a news- 
paper correspondent at the time, “ An officer (name 
unknown), a mere boy, as the ladder broke, sprang at 
the battlement, clutched it, and, active as a cat, 
obtained a footing on the wall.” Dartnell’s brother 
officers, Lieutenants Fowler and Sewell, and Lieutenant 
(later Major-General, C.B.) Webber, Royal Engineers, 
followed up the broken ladder; but Dartnell, never 
looking back, dropped from the top of the wall down 
into a bastion, alighting in the midst of astonished 
Bundelas, who crowded so closely around him that 
they could not at once hit him without injuring each 
other. Dartnell fought hard for his life, having no 
apprehension of hurting his friends. They, indeed, 
were following as quickly as the swaying, shaky ladders 
permitted, but before they could reach him Dartnell 
was felled to the ground, wounded in five places. A 
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Bundela sliced 7 inches into Dartnell’s upper left arm, 
cutting nearly to the bone, another slashed his forearm 
deeply, and a third foeman nearly severed the subaltern’s 
left hand from the wrist. Then a matchlock-man fired 
against Dartnell’s body, but the bullet, striking the 
centre-plate of the waist-belt, was deflected, and merely 
grazed the abdomen. A fifth antagonist, cutting open 
the youth’s right arm, knocked him helpless under foot 
of the crowd, who were striving to finish their bloody 
work, when Lieutenant Fowler shot the nearest foes, 
and the other officers, followed by the Light Company 
of the 86th Regiment, dropped from the wall’s summit 
into the fray, and saved his life. 

Colonel Lowth, having secured the breach, sent 
Captain Brockman to aid the right attack. Brockman 
led gallantly, and, falling on the flank and rear of 
the garrison opposing the 3rd Bombay Europeans, 
facilitated Colonel Liddell’s task ; then his men, 
jumping down, and joining the 86th, drove offi the 
defenders of the walls. Colonel Lowth now led up 
to the palace, which had been prepared for defence. 
The houses on each side of the street approaching it 
had been fired, and many soldiers were severely burnt 
by the scorching flames. The courtyard was sur- 
rounded by rooms, in all of which sanguinary struggles 
were continued until the last rebel fell. The handsome, 
strongly built Bundelas resisted desperately. When 
a room off the palace stables caught fire some of the 
Rani’s bodyguard held it till they were seriously burnt, 
and then imshing out, with heads protected by their 
shields, they fiercely sought death in hand-to-hand 
combat. A retainer of the queen, when he saw his 
end was near, fired a gunpowder train, hoping to blow 
up himself and his wife. They were only scorched, 
so falling on her with his sword, he tried to kill her, 
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and took his own life. Two other rebels with a 
woman, when attacked, threw her down a deep well, 
and ended their lives by jumping after her. Two 
hours later, when there were none of the enemy alive 
in the palace, 35 of the Rani’s bodyguard still held 
the stables. The 86th (2nd Royal Irish Rifles) 
Regiment and the 3rd Bombay Europeans charged 
into them, and a savage contest ensued, 1 2 Briti.sh 
soldiers being killed, or terribly wounded by sword 
cuts, before the 35 were exterminated. 

Just then 400 rebels tried to break out on the west 
side ; but, turned by Major Gall’s force, they took up 
a position on a hill, where they were surrounded by 
cavalry. A detachment of the 24th Bombay Infantry 
attacked the position with great determination, and 
killed all the 400 except 20, who climbed up to a 
steep place on the top of the hill and there blew 
themselves up. In a suburb 1500 rebels fought 
bravely for some time, but, after losing 300 men, 
managed to shelter under the fort. 

In the palace was found and hoisted a Union Jack 
of silk, given by Lord William Bentinck, Governor- 
General, to the grandfather of the Rani’s deceased 
husband as a reward for his fidelity. 

Sir Hugh Rose was arranging an attack on the fort, 
but during the night of April 4-5 the Rani rode off to 
Kalpi, where she arrived simultaneously with Tantia 
Topi, who had started three days earlier from the 
Betwa River. The Rani was nearly caught by Lieu- 
tenant Dowker, Haidarabad Contingent Cavalry, 2 1 
miles from Jhansi, being surprised at breakfast. She 
fled, but Dowker, after killing 40 of her bodyguard, 
was wounded just as he was overtaking her, when she 
had but 4 attendants. On the morning of the 5th 
Lieutenant Baigrie, 3rd Bombay Europeans, found the 
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fort was empty. Sir Hugh Rose’s casualties were 36 
officers, 307 others killed and wounded. The rebels 
lost over 5000 men. One thousand bodies were burnt 
or buried in the streets of Jhansi. It was fortunate 
the Rani evacuated the fort, for on the south side, 
which appeared most favourable for breaching 
operations, there was inside the curtain a massive 
wall, 16 feet thick, and inside the wall a deep tank 
hewn out of solid rock, 

AFTER THE CAPTURE OF JHANSI 

Sir Hugh Rose was occupied for nearly three weeks 
in re-establishing order in and provisioning Jhansi. 
The Rani’s fighting men probably always had sufficient, 
but the wretched inhabitants were on the verge of 
absolute starvation. During the three weeks’ halt, 
while the town was occupied, the British soldiers who 
had fought so fiercely in its assault were frequently 
seen sharing their rations with little black children 
whose sunken features and attenuated bodies showed 
plainly what they had suffered. 

The 1 00 miles of country between the city and 
Kalpi on the Jamnah was held by rebels, mainly local 
levies in small forts, which were generally well placed 
April 1858 in commanding positions. Major Gall, 14th Light 
Dragoons, with a small force 3rd Bombay Europeans 
(2nd Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regiment) and 14th 
Light Dragoons, was sent on April 22 to protect the 
left flank of the troops, about to move on Kalpi; and 
Major Orr, with the Haidarabad Contingent, en- 
deavoured to keep the troops of the Rajahs of Banpur 
and Shahgarh from recrossing the Betwa to the 
southward. He took a cannon from them ; but they 
were assisted by the Rajah of Jigni with food and 
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transport, and thus eluded Orr, who rejoined Sir Hugh 
Rose, who in the meantime had moved forward. 

Tantia Topi, by order of the Rao Sahib, caused 
nearly all the Bundelkhand forts to be abandoned, 
and their garrisons assembled at Kunch, 40 miles to 
the north-east of Kalpi, where a position covered by 
a thick wall, with massive temples at intervals, standing 
in groves and gardens, had been strengthened by 
intrenchments, and was held by mutinous Bengal 
regiments, the Gwaliar Contingent, and local levies. A 
fort near the village of Lohari, 10 miles south of 
Kunch, was assaulted and captured on May 5 by 
Major Gall’s detachment, of which 2 officers and some 
men fell ; but not a man of the garrison escaped. 

On the 6th Sir Hugh Rose marched 14 miles, May 1858 
passing round Kunch, and approaching it on the 
north side near the Kalpi road. The 25 th Bombay 
Infantry, in skirmishing order, supported by Horse 
artillery and cavalry, cleared the groves and temples 
by a determined advance, while the 86th Regiment 
(2nd Royal Irish Rifles) made a wide movement to 
the left, driving back the rebels; and then, circling 
round to the right, passed through the northern part 
of the town, capturing the fort. The 2nd Brigade 
had a stubborn fight in cultivated fields to the south 
of the town, where the rebels held their ground until 
the 86th and 2Sth Bombay Infantry, approaching the 
Kalpi road from the north side of the town, obliged 
Tantia Topi’s troops to retire. 

When Sir Hugh Rose emerged from Kunch and 
re-formed for attack, the rebels were falling back, the 
mutinous 52nd Bengal Infantry covering the retreat 
in a long, thick skirmishing line. The heat was 
intense, many of the Europeans succumbed, and even 
the Sipahis were struck down by the burning sun. 
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Sir Flugh Rose halted his infantry, and with the 
mounted troops pressed on eagerly in pursuit, although 
he fell insensible from the saddle three times, recover- 
ing only after quantities of water had been poured 
over his head. The mutinous Sipahis behaved grandly, 
covering the retirement by successive lines as steadily 
as if they were on an instructional parade. They 
were charged with equal com-age and determination 
by Captain Prettijohn’s squadron 1 4th Light Dragoons, 
but they retained their orderly retirement until the 
rebel horsemen had galloped away, all the guns had 
been captured, and the rearguard 5 2nd Bengal Native 
Infantry had been practically destroyed. Then the 
retreat along the Kalpi road became a flight in con- 
fused masses, which must have been utterly destroyed 
but for the complete exhaustion of the pursuing cavalry, 
whose horses, after sixteen hours’ continuous work 
without being watered, could not be goaded into a trot. 

As the sun went down the rebels were left un- 
molested, and the mounted troops i-eturned to Kunch. 
The British loss was only 3 officers and 59 killed 
and wounded, but a great number died of sunstroke. 
Between 500 and 600 rebels fell, and Tantia, who 
fled early in the action, lost 9 guns, all his ammuni- 
tion, and stores. He was reviled for his cowardice, 
and the infantry generally were bitterly incensed 
against the horsemen who early in the fight had 
sought safety in flight. For some days, although the 
fact was unknown to the British troops, Kalpi was 
nearly denuded of fighting men. 

THE ADVANCE ON KALPI 

On May 1 5, Sir Hugh Rose, after a painful march, 
in which his force suffered greatly from the terrible 
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heat, reached Gulauli on the right bank of the Jamnah, May 1858 
6 miles east, or down stream, of Kalpi. The direct 
approach to the town was barred by five lines of 
fortifications, which he thus turned. Many soldiers 
died on the march, and the hospitals were crowded 
with sunstroke patients. That this suffering was 
known to the rebels is clear from an intercepted 
order directing that “no attacks should be made 
before 10 a.m., when numbers of the British would 
die, or be sent to hospital.” 

General Whitlock, who had arrived at Jabalpur on 
February 6, moving very slowly, did not enter Bundel- 
khand with his ist Brigade till the end of March, and 
on April 19 reached Bandah, the capital of the State, 
the Nawab of which had proclaimed himself as an 
independent Ruler. He was driven from his position 
outside the town after a desultory fight, which, though 
it lasted seven hours, caused in the British force a loss 
of only 4 officers and 34 men, and to the rebels about 
500 and 17 guns. The Nawab abandoning his palace, 
filled with objects of great value, marched on Kalpi 
with 2000 cavalry, and General Whitlock remained 
at Bandah, where his 2nd Brigade joined him on 
May 27. 

When the Nawab arrived at Kalpi with his 2000 
horsemen, some cannon, and a number of local levies, 
he was joined by most of the mutinous Sipahis, who 
were still near the banks of the Jamnah, and the 
Bundelkhand soldiers of the Rani of Jhansi. The fort 
of Kalpi was not in itself strong, but was so by its 
position, being built on a nearly precipitous rock on 
the right or south bank of the Jamnah. On the west, 
or opposite side of the town, were five lines of 
trenches, which were carried back on the flanks until 
they met deep ravines which ran down from the plain to 
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the river, impassable for mounted troops. On the plain, 
where these ravines began, there were breastworks ; 
behind them were 84 temples, solidly built and enclosed 
by massive walls. Behind the temples was the town, 
and between it and the fort there was another ravine. 

Sir Hugh Rose had marched to Gulauli to turn the 
front of the rebel intrench ments, and also to close on 
a detachment from Cawnpur under Colonel Maxwell, 
who with the 88th (2nd Connaught Rangers) Regiment 
and some siege guns, was on the bank opposite to 
Gulauli, and on the 20th sent over 2 companies of 
that battalion and 120 Sikhs to join Sir Hugh’s 
camp. It extended from a ravine, where it joined 
the Jamnah on the right, nearly up to the Kalpi- 
Bandah road on the left. 

The rebels engaged the British outposts daily from 
the 1 6th to the 20th, when a mortar battery con- 
structed on the right front of the British position 
bombarded the town, which was also shelled next day 
from Colonel Maxwell’s camp on the northern bank of 
the Jamnah. 

May 1858 Information was received of an intended attack on 
the 22nd, and at 10 a.m. that forenoon, when a 
suffocating hot wind made the heat almost unbearable, 
the rebels opened fire with several batteries in their 
centre. At the same time heavy columns of infantry, 
accompanied by cavalry and horse artillery, led by the 
Rao Sahib and the Bandah Nawab, pressed home an 
attack on the British left near the Kalpi-Bandah road. 
The rebels’ guns were temporarily silenced, but the 
attack on the left was maintained. Many British 
soldiers were rendered insensible by the sun ; the 
grooves of the Enfield rifles, clogged with constant use 
and imperfect cleaning, could not be readily reloaded; 
and thus, when from the ravines in the centre and 
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on the right of the British position a determined 
attack by the rebels was driven home on the 3rd 
Bombay Europeans (2iid Prince of Wales's Leinster) 
Regiment and the 25 th Bombay Native Infantry, the 
men, extended in a long line of skirmishers, though 
fighting bravely, were gradually pushed back by over- 
whelming numbers, and the enemy came within 20 
yards of tents crowded with soldiers lying unconscious 
from sunstroke. The rebels got close up also to the 
batteries, and Brigadier C. S. Stuart, dismounting, 
stood alongside the guns, and called on the gunners 
to die with them. At that critical moment, for unless 
assisted the thin British line must have been pierced, 
Sir Hugh Rose appeared with a Camel Corps, which 
had crossed the Jaranah that morning. Trotting them 
up at full speed, he dismounted the riflemen, and 
himself led them “ at the double ” on the advancing 
foe. They stood startled for a minute, and then as 
the whole British thin line ran at them they fled back 
into the ravines. The right fell back at the same 
moment, and Sir Hugh urging on the pursuit, the 
retreat of numbers of the Sipahis on Kalpi was inter- 
cepted. The British Horse batteries, following up the 
Rao Sahib’s column with enfilading fire, inflicted heavy 
losses on the disheartened enemy. A company of the 
Camel Corps and a detachment of the 86th (2nd 
Royal Irish Rifles) Regiment headed a body of 
fugitives ten times their own strength on the bank of 
the Jamnah, who half an hour previously had been 
moving intrepidly to the attack, now a helpless mob, 
into the ravines; some were shot down, others were 
driven into the river, where they perished. 

The rebels who reached the town went on to the 
fort, but shells from the mortar batteries on the 
northern bank of the river rendered the ground near 
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it untenable, and they hurried away during the 
night. 

Before daylight on the 23rd Sir Hugh Rose led 
half the troops on the town by the Bandah-Kalpi road, 
while General Stuart passed through the ravines on 
the river bank. After concentration, they were about 
to assault, when it was ascertained the enemy had fled. 
Major Gall, 14th Light Dragoons, and the mounted 
troops Haidarabad Contingent, pursued, capturing all 
the guns, ammunition, and stores, and killing vast 
numbers of the enemy, many of whom threw away 
their arms and clothing to facilitate their escape. In 
Kalpi were found foundries for casting shot and shell, 
60,000 lb. of powder, and an enormous number of 
projectiles. The British troops rested till 5 p.m,, 
and then encamped outside the town, and next day 
celebrated the Queen’s Birthday on a parade arranged 
on lines similar to the spectacle which annually delights 
Londoners in St. James’s Park, 

The troops required rest; all were suffering from 
overwork. Colonel Wetherall, the chief Staff officer, 
was delirious from fever. The gallant Chief had been 
twice again incapacitated by sunstroke since the pur- 
suit from Kunch, on May 6. The soldiers had 
struggled on under burning sun, often till they dropped, 
in many cases never to rise again, in order to win 
a commendatory word from this indomitable leader 
who never spared himself or them in the fight, but 
when it was over never failed to visit the sick and 
wounded, and to see the duty soldiers were rationed, 
ere he himself sat down to meals. Sir Hugh Rose 
personally conducted every reconnaissance made during 
a march of 1000 miles, in the hottest period of an 
abnormally hot season. He planned every battle, 
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generally led the culminating attack which decided 
the victory, and was ever foremost in the ensuing 
pursuit, during the five months’ campaign, which 
resulted in the capture of numberless strong forts 
and of 100 cannon. No man of his force ever left 
the ranks for plunder ; many died in trying to retain 
their places when they had overtaxed their hearts. 
They were terrible to their foes, but, as Sir Hugh 
Rose wrote in an eloquent farewell order, he had seen 
his soldiers in the excitement of a fight stop to place 
Native children in safety. These soldiers were never 
once beaten, though in nearly every action they fought 
against numbers almost incredibly greater, and notably 
outside Jhansi, where 500 Britons and 1000 loyal 
Natives defeated 22,000 rebels. 

Sir Hugh Rose insisted on the strictest discipline, 
and, as he recorded, it was discipline and courage 
which enabled his small forces to march triumphantly 
from the western ghats, across Central India, to the 
banks of the Jamnah. 


CHAPTER XX 


OPERATIONS NEAR GWALIAR— DEATH OF THE 
RANI — MAN SINGH OF NARWAR — MAJOR 
ROBERTSON 

T he operations briefly described in the previous 
chapter had apparently disposed so effectually 
of the rebellious forces in Central India, that Sir Colin 
Campbell wrote to Sir Robert Hamilton regarding the 
distribution of the troops, who, under the inspiring 
example of Sir Hugh Rose (Lord Strathnairn), had 
shown the endurance and undaunted courage of the 
British soldier at his best. Sir Hugh Rose had been 
invalided, and was leaving for a cooler climate, when 
on June 4 he received information which induced him 
to resume command. 

During the operations ending in the capture of 
Kalpi, Tantia Topi was in hiding with his parents 
near Jalaur, a village of that district, but a few days later 
he joined the Rao Sahib, who, with the Rani of Jhansi and 
the Banda Nawab, had fled from Kalpi to Gopalgur, a 
village 50 miles south-west of Gwaliar. There it was 
resolved, on the suggestion, as it was commonly believed, 
of the Rani, to march on Gwaliar and oust Sindhia, 
whose loyalty to the British Government had rendered 
him unpopular at his capital. Bold as was the scheme, 
it was the only one offering fair chances of success, for 
British forces were closing in on the rebels from the 
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east, south, and west. Late on May 30, 4000 horse- May 30 
men, 7000 infantry, with 1 2 guns, under Tantia Topi 
and the Rani of Jhansi, occupied the Morar canton- 
ment, 3 miles to the north of Gwaliar. 

At dawn on June i Sindhia drew up his troops, 

2300 horsemen, including 600 of his bodyguard, 6000 
foot-men, and 8 guns, 2 miles to the east of Morar, and 
awaited the attack. When the rebels advanced in 
lines of skirmishers, Sindhia’s guns opened fire, on 
which the skirmishers opened outwards to both flanks ; 
and in the interval 2000 horsemen, coming on with 
irresistible force, captured the guns. Then all Sindhia’s 
troops except the bodyguard went over to the rebels, 
and attacked the bodyguard, with whom rode the 
Maharajah. Some of his escort fought with grand 
courage in defence of their Prince, but eventually 
Sindhia, accompanied by a few of his personal ad- 
herents, fled as fast as their horses could go to Agra. 

Tantia Topi took charge of the fortress; the Rani 
exercised the command of the troops at Morar; the 
Rao Sahib became Governor of the city; the Nana 
was proclaimed as Peshwa; and the rebellious rajahs 
in Bundelkhand were directed to join the new Govern- 
ment at Gwaliar. 

Sir Hugh Rose had -sent on May 25 a column of 
Native troops under Colonel Robertson to follow the 
track of the rebels who had fled from Kalpi, and 
learning on June i that they were moving on the 
Gwaliar road, he sent Brigadier-General Stuart, with 
the remainder of his brigade, to join Robertson. Sir 
Hugh left a small garrison to hold Kalpi, and on 
June 6, with a Horse battery and 2 squadrons, started 
for Gwaliar. The heat was intense, 130 degrees in 
the shade, but on June 16 he was within 5 miles of 
Morar. The troops had been marching for many 
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hours, and the sun was high up before Sir Hugh had 
reconnoitred the enemy’s position ; but the importance 



of securing the cantonment buildings before they were 
burnt by the rebels made him resolve to go on at once. 

The Haidarabad Contingent were some marches 
down country on their return to the Nizam’s country 
when the news of the capture of Gwaliar by the rebels 
reached them, but the men had all begged that they might 
go back and serve under Sir Hugh Rose. He now 
sent them under Major Abbott round by the north 
side of the cantonment, and they turned the left flank 
of the rebels, the men of which were eventually nearly 
destroyed in the pursuit by 2 squadrons 14th Light 
June 16 (Hussars) Dragoons. Sir Hugh moved the 71st 
Highland Light Infantry and 86th (2nd Royal Irish 
Rifles) towards the rebels’ left flank under cover of a 
cannonade, and then, attacking with great decision, 


broke the enemy, driving them through the canton- 
> ; ments. The mutineers held a village and the bank 

. - 1 of a dry nala beyond it, and fought hand-to-hand with 

; the British infantry, until the dead lay heaped in the 

; bed of the ravine. In the struggle Lieutenant Neave, 

71st Highland Light Infantry, fell while gallantly 
leading his company, and Lieutenant Rose, Bombay 
Native Infantry, showed remarkable courage in personal 
combats. 

June 17 Next morning, at 7.30, a Rajputana field force 
under Brigadier-General Smith, composed of 2 
squadrons 1st Bombay Lancers, a battery Bombay 
tiorse Artillery, 95th (2nd Sherwood Foresters) 
Regiment, and loth Bombay Native Infantry, which 
had been ordered up by Sir Hugh Rose, reached 
Kotah-ki-Serai, 5 miles from Gwaliar, where the 
enemy stood in a strong position. The ground was 
much broken, but Smith’s horse battery soon drove 
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off the enemy’s guns, and then Colonel Raines led the 
9 5 th, covered by skirmishers, across the broken ground. 

When they were attacking an intrenchment the 
delay in crossing a water cut 4 feet deep enabled the 
rebels to withdraw their troops. While the Brigadier 
was following them another body attacked the baggage, 
of which Smith’s troops had an unusual amount. The 
general, however, detached a small force to protect 
it, and pushed on towards Gwaliar, passing through 
a defile in which he encountered considerable opposi- 
tion. When he emerged from it, leaving the 95 th to 
hold the outlet, he ordered the cavalry to advance. A 
squadron 8th Hussars, led by Captains Hicks and 
Heneage, went headlong with such determination into 
the enemy’s ranks that both Foot and Horse fled, 
abandoning 2 guns. Alone, in a man’s dress and 
riding astride, the Rani faced the oncoming squadron, 
until her horse wheeled round, and in spite of her efforts 
followed its companions. It stumbled, and fell in cross- 
ing the canal near Morar, and a Hussar cut down what 
seemed to him to be a big man, but who was, although 
a woman, the bravest and most implacable of our foes. 

The rebels held the far side of the canal, and 
General Smith’s force was so exhausted as to be 
incapable of further offensive action. The men of the 
squadron 8th Hussars could scarcely sit on their horses, 
for the heat was intense, and the troops were therefore 
withdrawn to the hills overlooking the defile, through 
which they had advanced. Sir Hugh Rose sent over 
from Morar a squadron and a half of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, 4 guns, and the 25th Bombay Native 
Infantry to reinforce General Smith, whose position was 
insecure, and next day the other brigade, commanded 
by Brigadier- General (later Field-Marshal Lord, G.C.B.) 
Napier, having arrived from Kalpi, Sir Hugh left him 
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with a small force to hold Morar, and marched in the 
afternoon to join General Smith. The infantry suffered 
greatly, over lOO men 86th (2nd Royal Irish Rifles) 
Regiment being struck down by the sun ; but Sir 
Hugh marched on until he could bivouac in touch with 
General Smith’s troops. 

THE ATTACK ON GWALIAR 

Next morning, June 19, when the general recon- 
noitred the enemy’s position and examined the ground 
on which his troops and General Smith’s brigade stood, 
he decided to attack at once, and thus forestall the 
rebels, who, as Sir Robert Hamilton had learnt, were 
about to advance. Sir Hugh sent Brigadier Stuart 
with the 86th (2nd Royal Irish Rifles) supported by 
the 25 th Bombay Native Infantry, to cross the canal, 
ascend the hills on the far side, and attack the enemy’s 
left flank. He then ordered the psth (2nd Sherwood 
Foresters) Regiment, supported by the loth Bombay 
Native Infantry, to attack some rebels in an intrenched 
position on a shoulder of the hills. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lowth led the 86th (2nd Royal 
Irish Rifles) Regiment against the enemy’s left flank. 
The rebels closed in to the battery on their right, 
and Captain Brockman charged into it with the 
same dash he had shown when at the head of 
his company he led through the breach in the wall 
of Jhansi. He captured 3 guns in the battery and 
quickly opened fire with one of them on the retreating 
enemy. Lieutenant Roome, commanding the i oth 
Bombay Native Infantry, when supporting the psth 
(2nd Sherwood Foresters) Regiment, came under fire 
of guns posted on a height on the enemy’s extreme 
left. Roome, an excellent officer, quickly changed his 
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line of direction to the right, and his men attacked 
with determination and captured the position, securing 
2 guns on the hill and 3 mortars on the plain below. 

Sir Hugh Rose, now descending from the high 
ground with his troops, swept the rebels from the plain. 

He sent orders to Brigadier-General Smith to follow up 
the enemy, which he did until nightfall, and directed 
Brigadier-General Napier to take on in pursuit all the 
details which had been left to hold the cantonment 
of Morar. That night Sir Hugh slept in Sindhia’s 
Palace. He had, with a loss of 87 men killed and 
wounded, chiefly in the 71st Highland Light Infantry, 

86th (and Royal Irish Rifles) Regiment, the loth, and 
25th Bombay Native Infantry, captured 27 guns, and 
regained Gwaliar for our stanch ally the Maharajah. 

The fort which overlooked the city was, however, 
still held by rebels, who had fired all day, though 
without much effect, on the British troops. It is built 
on a nearly precipitous rock, which rises 300 feet 
above the plain ; it is 1 1- miles long and 300 yards 
broad at the widest place on the summit, and appeared 
to be impregnable. 

Early on the 20th Lieutenant Rose, 2Sth Bombay June 
Native Infantry, who had distinguished himself in the 
hand-to-hand fighting at the nala on the 19th, was 
in a police-station near the main gateway of the fort, 
where he had spent the night with a picket furnished 
by his battalion. Another and adjoining post was 
commanded by a brother officer. Lieutenant Waller, 
to whom Rose suggested that, as the citadel guns 
were still firing, they should try and capture the 
stronghold. They engaged a blacksmith, who willingly 
accompanied them, and the two pickets crept up to 
the main gate, which the smith forced open, as he 
did five others in succession, unseen and unheard in 
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the noise of the guns above them. Beyond the sixth 
iron gate under an archway was a gun which opened 
fire on the stormers, but, headed by Rose and Waller, 
they ran on, and fought furiously with the garrison. 
Both officers evinced remarkable courage; Rose was 
always in front, and, after many assailants and de- 
fenders had fallen in the hand-to-hand struggle, he 
was shot from behind a wall by a mutineer as he was 
leading his men in a last and successful charge. As 
he fell the Sipahi, rushing out, slashed him twice with 
a sword, when Waller, running up, killed the mutineer, 
but too late to save the heroic Rose, of whom Sir 
Hugh Rose wrote : “ He closed his early career by 
taking the fort of Gwaliar by force of arms.” 

Brigadier-General Robert Napier left Morar at 
9 a.m. on June 20 with Lightfoot’s battery of artillery, 
a half-squadron 14th Light Dragoons under Major 
Prettijohn, and 500 Native cavalry, mainly Haidarabad 
Contingent, under Major Abbott. After he had started 
Sir Hugh Rose sent an order for him not to attack 
the rebels, as he had learnt that they were in greater 
force than he had understood when he ordered the 
hot pursuit; and a reinforcement of 2 guns, half a 
squadron 14th Light Dragoons, and 2 squadrons 
Meade’s Horse, under command of Major Meade, an 
energetic officer, marched at 3 p.m., overtaking Napier 
at 3 a.ra. in bivouac near Jaura Alipur, 35 miles from 
Gwaliar. The messenger did not, however, overtake 
Napier until after his successful action. 

At 7 a.ra. on June 2 1 the British force came in sight 
of 7000 rebels. The right of their first line, composed 
of infantry, with a field battery drawn by oxen, rested 
on Jaura Alipur; the second line consisted of cavalry 
and horse artillery, Napier concealed his horsemen 
behind a', slight eminence, and sent word back to 
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Meade, who was resting his horses, to hasten up. At 
8 a. m., before he arrived, Napier noticed the rebels were 
about to retire, so ordered Lightfoot to move at the 
gallop, escorted by a squadron Haidarabad Contingent, 
towards the enemy’s left flank, and to unlimber when 
he could enfilade it at 500 yards range. Lightfoot 
obeyed these orders exactly, and after firing 2 rounds 
galloped on to 9 guns, which had been in action near 
a clump of trees, but which the enemy were abandon- 
ing. General Napier, now placing himself in front of 
his 600 cavalry, ord^ed a charge, and with great 
determination they hurtled into the 7000 rebels, 
who, imagining there was a large force behind the 
audacious horsemen, broke up and fled, throwing away 
muskets and clothing to shelter in the adjoining 
villages and pretend to be peasants. For two hours 
the pursuit was pressed, and from 300 to 400 of the 
enemy were killed, 2 5 guns being captured, with all 
Tantia’s ammunition and stores. Napier followed for 
30 miles, and then returned to Gwaliar with the 
captured ordnance. 

TANTIA TOPI 

When Sir Hugh Rose left Central India on June 29 June 1858 
to assume command of the Bombay army, handing 
over the troops he had so often led to victory to 
Napier, no one could have then anticipated that Tantia 
Topi’s movements would afford active employment for 
many soldiers until the following April. That clever, 
unscrupulous, but cowardly Maratha left Gwaliar and 
Jaura Alipur with Sindhia’s treasure chests a day 
before his associates were defeated by Sir Hugh Rose 
and General Napier respectively. So long as he had 
money and issued orders for the Rao Sahib as the repre- 
sentative of Nana the Peshwa he exerted much influence 
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amongst the id millions of Hindus in Central India, 
divided up into 148 feudal States, and petty chiefships, 
Bhopal and Jaora were Muhammadan, and, more- 
over, really loyal to the British Government, but 
Sindhia was the only Hindu chief who exerted himself 
actively on the British side, and it was mainly owing 
to his attitude that the Revolt was confined to Hindu- 
stan. Tantia could always reckon on obtaining horses 
and supplies while north of the Narbada, and recruited 
large numbers of Bundelas, excellent fighting men, 
while he could pay them. Indeed it may be truly 
said all the Hindu minor States in Central India 
assisted the rebels as far as they could -without out- 
wardly disobeying the paramount Power. When 
Tantia had outmarched General Napier’s force, he 
made for Bharatpur ; but, learning troops were waiting 
for him there, he turned westwards towards Jaipur, 
where, however, he was forestalled by General Roberts, 
who had marched up rapidly from Nasirabad. Tantia 
then marched due south for Tonk. The Nawab shut 
himself up in the citadel at the end of June with some 
faithful followers, but those he left below handed over 
4 guns to the Maratha, who, pursued by mounted 
troops under Major Holmes and General Roberts with 
infantry, marched rapidly to Indragarh on the Chambal. 
The river being in flood, Tantia was unable to cross; 
so he made for Bundi, but the gates being shut against 
him, he went on to Sanganir on the Nimach-Nasirabad 
road. Attacked, and driven back by General Roberts, 
Tantia was again overtaken by him on the 13 th August 
at Kankroli in Udaipur, and ordered a retreat, but his 
foot-men, worn out by long marches, declined to move ; 
and at 7 a.m. on the T 4th General Roberts attacked 
him in position on the Ban as River, capturing the 
4 guns he had annexed at Tonk, and pursuing his 
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followers for 2 miles, Roberts now handed over the 
chase to Colonel Parke, 72nd (ist Seaforth) liigh- 
landers, but, misled by local authorities, who alleged 
no one could cross the Chambal, he eventually reached 
the river bank only in time to see the enemy move off 
on the far side. 

Tantia moved southwards, and avoided Gwaliar in 
his marches and counter-marches, for the Maharajah 
had re-entered his capital with Sir Hugh Rose, and 
his rebellious subjects, who had gone otf with Tantia, 
were unwilling to venture within striking distance of 
the Maharajah and of the British garrison at Morar. 

There was, however, a curious revolt against Sindhia 
at this time. The Rajah of Narwar, Man Singh, was 
heir to a rich principality, but Sindhia had refused to 
acknowledge him as his father’s successor. Man 
Singh, at the head of his clan, 12,000 strong, captured 
by surprise Sindhia’s fort of Pauri, 1 8 miles north-west 
of Sipri. By position and art it was strong, resting 
on a precipice, flanked by deep jungle-covered ravines 
on one side, and with walls from 25 feet to 50 feet high 
and 10 feet thick. Man -Singh sought an interview 
with Brigadier Smith and satisfied him of the accuracy 
of his story, that although rebellious to Sindhia, yet 
he was loyal to the British Government, but the 
general told him ; “ I am answerable for the peace of 
the district. Give up the fort.” 

Man Singh refused, and Napier came down from 
Gwaliar and bombarded it for twenty-four hours, when 
Man Singh and his uncle, Ajit Singh, evacuated the 
fort, and marched southwards. Napier sent Major 
Robertson, Commandant of the 25th Bombay Native 
Infantry, in pursuit. Robertson had distinguished 
himself at Dhar with Colonel Durand; again under 
Sir I-Iugh Rose, in all his actions, and now, acting on 
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his own responsibility, he achieved one of the most 
brilliant of the many remarkable feats accomplished in 
Central India. When Man Singh heard he was being 
pursued he divided his men into 3 bodies. His uncle 
Ajit Singh, with a force composed of the mutinous 
Gwaliar Contingent, and representatives of 6 battalions 
of the Bengal army, was encamped on the Parbati 
River near Guna. Robertson left Pauri with a 
squadron of the 8th Hussars, one of Meade’s Horse, 
4 cannon of different calibres, 3 companies of British] 
and 4 companies of Bombay Native Infantry, on 
August 26, and, making forced marches south- 
wards, heard on September 3 that there were rebels 
near^ Gunali, 23 miles ahead. Leaving the bulk 
of his troops and baggage, he took on 50 sabres of 
the 8th Hussars, 150 of Meade’s Horse, 75 men of 
the 86th (2nd Royal Irish Rifles), 90 of the 95th 
(2nd Sherwood Foresters), and 200 men selected 
from the loth and 25 th Bombay Infantry, all the 
foot-men being carried on elephants and camels. At 
daylight next morning Robertson saw the rebels on 
the far side of the Parbati, and as they had no pickets, 
or even camp sentries, he was able to cross the river 
unseen, and then sent his mounted men round to the 
rear of Ajit Singh’s camp. The rebels were bathing 
and cooking when Robertson attacked, but they sold 
their lives as dearly as they could under the circum- 
stances. Between 400 and 500 dead bodies of Ajit 
Singh’s force of 600 men were counted. Robertson 
lost 5 officers, and 18 of other ranks killed and 
wounded;, 

TANTIA TOPI 

Tantia Toni’s first success in Central India was at 
Jhalra Patan, l6o miles to the west of the Parbati, 
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where Robertson had destroyed Ajit Singh's force. The 
Rajah of this well-built town was loyal to the British 
Government, but when the rebels arrived, on August 
20, his troops behaved as Sindhia's had done at Morar, 
Tantia having failed to extract from the Rajah as 
large a war contribution as he wanted, had him brought 
before the Rao Sahib, and after much argument the 
contribution was settled at 50,000. During the 
night, when ;^5 0,000 had been handed over, the Rajah 
was so insulted that he fled to Mau. 

GENERAL MICHEL'S PURSUIT 

Tantia Topi, learning that the Chambal was still 
rising, knew he was safe from his pursuers, and rested 
five days, issuing three months’ pay to the troops. 
He annexed 30 guns, and everything of value he 
could remove from Jhalra Patan, and then marched 
with 10,000 men towards Indur, where he hoped to 
gain over Holkar’s troops. The command of the British 
troops in Malwa and Rajputana had just been taken 
over by Major-General J. Michel, C.B., a clever, hand- 
some, well-educated officer, a fine horseman, active and 
of great determination. He was the chief organiser of 
the rapid pursuits which wore down Tantia’s strength 
and disheartened his men. The general led his troops 
in battle whenever he could, but gave all the column 
commanders perfect freedom of action, interfering only 
when it was necessary to co-ordinate their movements. 

General Michel, foreseeing that Tantia Topi would 
probably move from Patan towards Indur, despatched 
Colonel Lockhart, of the 92nd (2nd Gordon High- 
landers), in command of a small column of native 
troops to Ujjen, due north of Plolkar’s capital. When 
Lockhart arrived at Susnir the officers in command of 
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his Native troops advised him that it would be unwise 
to trust their men in action against Tantia Topi’s 
troops without a backing of Europeans; so Lockhart 
intrenched, and, sending back for reinforcements, was 
joined by half a battalion of the 71st Highland Light 
Infantry, under Colonel Hope. Soon afterwards a 
squadron of the 17th Lancers, under Captain Sir 
William Gordon, and half a battalion of Lockhart’s 
Highlanders, came up from Mau, and General Michel 
assumed command and moved towards Rajgarh, 
20 miles to the east. The heat was intense, some 
artillery horses falling dead in the teams, and the 
European infantry suffered severely, several dying from 
sunstroke. Heavy rain fell on September 1 2 and 
13 and prevented Tantia’s and Michel’s forces from 
moving over the black cotton-growing soil. 

Sept. 14 Late in the afternoon of the 14th, Michel’s advanced 

1858 guard arrived at Rajgarh, a walled-in town, and saw 
Tantia’s force encamped on the far side of the river 
on which the town stands. One-third of the European 
infantry were lying 3 miles back, prostrate on the 
track, but the 4th and i8th Bombay Native Infantry 
coming up to the advanced guard volunteered to 
attack the enemy; the general, however, decided to 
wait for the Europeans, and at 4 a.m. next day he 
moved forward- The enemy had marched the pre- 
vious evening, and when Michel crossed the river 
a rearguard was holding a position 2 miles to the 
east ; but, after an exchange of innocuous artillery 
fire, when the European infantry advanced to attack, 
the rebels moved off much faster than the British 
soldiers could follow. Sir William Gordon, with his 
own squadron and 2 of Native cavalry brushing 
away a screen of Gwaliar Contingent cavalry, came 
on many cannon abandoned by the artillerymen, but 
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in one case only did a detachment stand up to die 
while serving its guns. Lieutenant Evelyn Wood, 

17th Lancers, with a dozen Native cavalry, when 
riding in advance of the mounted men through low 
scrub, came suddenly, at a bend of the track, on a 
gun 300 yards distant A mutineer stood with 
lighted slow-match, ready to fire the gun, but there 
being no time to open out, the party went on at a 
gallopj and the projectile passing over their heads, the 
gunners were cut down, and the gun captured without 
loss. The day was very hot, and, the horses being 
unable to draw the guns, the artillery and infantry 
soon halted ; but Sir William Gordon pursued till 
4 p.m., by which time he had picked up 26 guns 
and a large mortar. The horses, without water for 
twenty - four hours, were then exhausted, and the 
adjutant of the Native cavalry succumbed to sun- 
stroke, Nearly half the horses were non-effective 
next day. 

Tantia Topi retreated 65 miles in an easterly direction 
without a halt till he reached Sironj, a town belong- 
ing to Tonk, though widely separated from the rest 
of the principality. He then rested his exhausted 
men in security, for heavy rain prevented Michel, who 
had marched in a south-easterly direction in order 
to protect Bhopal, moving his wheeled transport more 
than a few miles daily. Michel sent his Native 
cavalry, however, to hang on Tantia’s force, and the 
difficulties of moving troops in the rainy season 
may be gathered from the fact that when making a 
reconnaissance the writer of this narrative rode 
on a track which was for 6 miles under water. 

When the rain ceased Tantia Topi, having annexed Sept. 25 
4 guns at Sironj, marched northwards and captured 
Isagarh, one of Sindhia’s towns north-east of Guna, 
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Oct. 9 
1858 


Oct. 19 
1858 


with 7 guns, killing all the male adults, and 
burning the women’s clothes. 

Tantia Topi then marched from Isagarh to Chan- 
deri, another of Sindhia’s forts, and tried to persuade 
the commandant to surrender it. He, however, was 
not only loyal, but brave, and repulsed an attack. 
After this Tantia moved southwards, meeting un- 
expectedly General Michel at Mangrauli. Michel had 
sent most of his mounted men towards Isagarh on 
Tantia’s track, but easily drove off Tantia’s troops, 
though some of them, cutting into the baggage 
column, slaughtered several sick soldiers. Sir 
William Gordon, with 43 of the 17th Lancers, 
galloping from the front to the rear of the column, 
surprised them in the act, and killed 90 men, Sir 
William transfixing 3 men with his sword. 
Tantia abandoned his 5 guns, and fled to Lalitpur, 
where he rejoined the Rao Sahib, from whom he had 
separated at Isagarh. The Rao, leaving Tantia, who 
required rest, at Lalitpur, marched in a south-easterly 
direction, while Michel was heading for Lalitpur with 
the following force: a squadron and a half 8th 
Hussars, two Native cavalry squadrons, all detached 
from General Smith’s column, and Gordon’s squadron 
17th Lancers, with four squadrons of Natives, half the 
71st Highland Light Infantry, half the 2nd Gordon 
Highlanders, and two Native batteries. 

The general heard at midnight on October 18-19, 
while at Narhat, that the Rao, with 10,000 men and 
6 guns, was at Sindwaha, and, marching at once, came on 
his force at daylight. The Rao, seeing only cavalry in 
his front, took up a strong position on a low range of 
hills, the gentle southern slopes of which were studded 
with low conifers and patches of jungle. When 
Michel’s cavalry approached, the Rao sent forward 
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infantry to hold the village and the bank of a marshy 
stream, 30 feet wide and 4 feet deep in water and mud, 
which covered the front of his position. The rebels’ 
guns were well served, and the Rao, emboldened by 
the inaction of our mounted men, who were waiting 
for the infantry, sent several squadrons across the 
marshy stream by a ford ; and they, charging, had 
nearly ridden into the rear of Sir William Gordon’s 
squadron, which was retiring with the other squadrons 
by order of the Brigadier-General, when Gordon 
reversed his front and charged, and, the 8th Hussars 
conforming to his movement, the rebel horsemen were 
driven headlong to the stream, into which they 
tumbled, and with them, in one confused mass, fell 
30 of the Hussars and Lancers, 4 of whom, being in 
the midst of the enemy, were killed, and 24 of our 
men’s riderless horses galloped off with the rebels as 
they retired. The 71st and 92nd were now seen 
doubling up to the village, and the Rao Sahib rode 
off towards Lalitpur, leaving 300 Infantry to cover his 
retreat. These were nearly all killed, the guns were 
captured, and Michel personally led the horsemen in 
pursuit of the main body for 1 2 miles, killing many 
rebels. The British loss was 5 officers and 20 of 
other ranks killed and wounded. 

THE END OF THE PURSUIT 

The Rao Sahib, rejoining Tantia Topi at Lalitpur, 
decided to break through the encircling columns which 
were closing on them, and then crossing the Narbada 
into the Southern Maratha country, endeavour 
to induce the people to revolt. On October 2 1 
Michel, at Lalitpur, heard that the Rao Sahib and 
Tantia were moving southwards. They passed, indeed, 
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Oct. 25 
185S 


within 4 miles of his camp, but the British cavalry 
fifty years ago did not scout far afield! Michers 
infantry, 71st (Highland Light Infantry) and 92nd 
(Gordon Highlanders), marched 27 miles on October 23, 
29 miles on the 24th, and 17 on the 25 th, when 
they came into action at Kurai, piercing the centre 
of the rebel infantry, one wing of which, losing 350 in 
the pursuit, dispersed not to appear again. 

Some of Tantia’s fugitives were attacked by Colonel 
Becher, commanding the 2nd Beatson’s Horse, a newly 
raised corps, who killed 40 men near Bagrod, and Tantia 
fled still faster across the Narbada, 40 miles to the 
east of Hoshangabad. He got as far on his way to 
Nagpur as Multai, when he heard it was guarded, and 
his wearied foot-men, who had followed him across the 
river, dispersed in the Pachmari Hills. 

The country he had entered was poor; he found 
that the peasantry, appreciating British justice, were 
unfriendly, and the Haidarabad Contingent had 
frightened him so often that he did not venture 
to enter the Nizam’s country, and therefore turned 
westwards. He impressed a small detachment of 
Holkar’s troops with 2 guns near the Puna - Mau 
road, but was overtaken by Major Sutherland, 92nd 
Highlanders, with 100 of his battalion, and 80 men 
4th Bombay Rifles, on camels. Tantia had about 
3000 men, but Sutherland attacked, captured the 
guns, and the rebels fled. They crossed the Narbada 
and made for Baroda, where a Maratha prince reigned. 

Michel, also crossing the river, sent Colonel Parke 
with mounted troops in pursuit. Parke marched 
240 miles in 9 days, and defeated Tantia at Chota 
Udaipur, chasing him to Banswarra, but the Bhils 
of that district were unfriendly, and Colonel Somerset’s 
column approaching from Rutlam, Tantia moved 
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towards Partabgarh. After a skirmish there he 
hastened to Zirapur, where he was overtaken by 
Colonel Benson, 17th Lancers, and, losing some 
of his elephants, fled to Chupra Barod. Here he 
was attacked by Colonel Somerset, who, with a 
small force, 17 th Lancers, Paget’s Horse Artillery 
battery, and 150 92nd (2nd Gordon) Highlanders 
on camels, had marched 171 miles, halting only to 
feed the animals. 

Two thousand horsemen formed up and advanced 
on Paget’s guns, but slackened the pace when the 
first shot knocked over the leader, and then, being 
charged by the squadron 17th Lancers, formed “In 
rank entire,” they dispersed. 

On January 13, Tantia was joined by Firuzshah, jan. 1859 
who had come from Sitapur. He had been severely 
beaten on his journey by Brigadier-General (later 
Field-Marshal Lord) Napier near Guna, losing 150 
of the 1 2th Irregulars, who had murdered Major 
liolmes, their commanding officer, at Sigauli, in 
July 1857. Tantia now fled northwards to Alwar, 

250 miles from Barod From Alwar he turned 
westwards, and made for Sikar, where he was again 
defeated, this time by Major Holmes, 83rd (ist 
Royal Irish Rifles), in command of a small mounted 
force, which had marched 54 miles in 24 hours 
from Nasirabad, and 600 disheartened rebels now 
surrendered to the Rajah of Bikanir. Tantia then 
left the troops, riding with personal attendants to 
the Paron jungles near Narwar in Man Singh’s 
country. 

The Rao Sahib, with 3000 followers, turned south- 
wards, and was chased by different columns. Colonel 
Somerset marched rather over 40 miles daily for six 
days in one week, from Musooda, 25 miles south-west 
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of Nasirabad, along the eastern slopes of the Aravelli 
range to near Banswarra, where Lieutenant Evelyn 
Wood, Staff officer to the column, induced the 
surrender of Jaroor AH and 250 men of Firuzshah’s 
escort. The Prince was about to surrender, but when 
several columns closed in he became alarmed and 
fled. He escaped,. although very nearly captured on 
several occasions. Lieutenant Evelyn Wood, 17th 
Lancers, commanding the 2nd Central India Horse 
in i860, after a forced march of 40 miles, would have 
arrested him but for the treachery of a rajah, who 
delayed the lieutenant until the Prince had time to 
escape disguised as a woman. He was alive in 1888. 

The Rao Sahib hid in the Sironj jungles, and when 
^ life therein became unendurable, from incessant pursuit, 
he wandered about different districts in disguise, until 
1862, when he was arrested, tried, and hanged at 
Cawnpur for murdering Europeans. 

April 1859 Major Meade, acting under the instructions of 
General (later Field-Marshal Lord) Napier, accepted 
Man Singh’s submission on the 2nd of April, and 
on the 7 th the Rajah betrayed Tantia Topi into 
Meade’s hands, guiding himself a company of Native 
soldiers, who surrounded the Maratha’s hiding-place. 
Tantia was hanged on April 18 for rebellion. He 
had made a long voluntary statement, in which he 
alleged that he had committed no murders, and had 
merely obeyed the commands of the Peshwa his 
master. There is, however, in the magistrate’s office 
at Cawnpur full and conclusive evidence that Tantia 
superintended the first massacre at that place, one 
witness averring that he heard him order troopers 
to ride into the Ganges to kill the Christians in the 
boats who had been wounded by bullets. 

Although he never risked his life more than he 
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could help, he was active and clever. In the nine 
months during which he eluded the pursuit of number- 
less columns he must have marched over 2800 miles. 
General Michel, who organised the pursuit, rode 
himself over 1800 miles in the chase. 

When Tantia was hanged peace was restored in 
Central India, and the 8000 rebels who were in 
the Sironj district early in April gradually dispersed, 
but that vast and dense jungle sheltered some few 
stubborn mutineers, who later became bandits, being 
screened by many of the village headmen, and so 
were able for a year to give trouble. Detachments 
were employed in pursuing these bandits until 
September i860, and an officer of the Cavalry i860 
Regiment, now Prince of Wales’s Central India Horse, 
was killed in a skirmish during July of that year. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


EASTERN BENGAL 

I T is not within the limits of this book to record the 
numberless risings which took place, and were 
in most cases suppressed by isolated civilians, or by 
soldiers acting in a Civil capacity, who, by their 
dauntless bearing in the hours of danger, induced 
Asiatics to follow them, and defeat mutineers and 
rebels of their own race. The extent of the zone of 
operations in Eastern Bengal may be gathered, however, 
by the statement that while Mr. Yule, the intrepid 
Commissioner of Eastern Bihar, with headquarters at 
Bhagalpur, 250 miles north-west of Calcutta, assisted 
by the Rajah of Tiparah, and some loyal Zamindars, 
was driving mutineers into Nepal, 200 miles to the 
north of his headquarters, there was trouble at Dhakah, 
250 miles to the south-east, and at Sambalpur, 350 
miles south-west of Bhagalpur. 

In Western Bihar, Kunwar Singh, who had been 
defeated and driven from his chief town, Jagdispur, by 
Major Vincent Eyre, after the relief of Arab, reoccupied 
his residence in April 1858. When that able Rajah 
learnt that all the British troops were concentrating at 
Lucknow he made a dash for Azamgarh, with 1200 
Sipahis and 500 of his tenants. Lieutenant (now 
General Sir G. B., G.C.B.) Milman, 37th (ist Hamp- 
shire) Regiment, with 2 companies, 2 light guns, and 
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half a squadron 4th Madras Cavalry, marched out, 
at nightfall of March 21, and attacked him next 
day. Milman’s men behaved well, but they were driven 
back, and his transport drivers deserting, want of 
food compelled him to return to Azamgarh. The 
senior officer at Benares on learning the news sent off 
reinforcements, and the Governor-General, then at 
Allahabad, 80 miles farther to the west, on the 27th 
March sent Lord Mark Kerr, with 300 of his battalion, 

I- 1 3th (Somerset Light Infantry) Regiment, who 
opened the road and relieved Azamgarh after a fight 
which was only won by Lord Mark's determination, 
after the transport drivers, foreseeing disaster, had 
fled. He lost 42 officers and men killed and 
wounded. 

Sir Colin Campbell, on hearing of the repulse of Mar. 29 
Milman's small force, on March 29, ordered a brigade 
of infantry, 700 Sikh cavalry, and 18 guns, under 
General Lugard, to proceed to Azamgarh. Kunwar 
Singh stood on the Tons River, and in an action which 
ensued, Mr. Venables, the gallant indigo planter, was 
mortally wounded. The mutinous Danapur brigade 
covered Kunwar Singh’s retreat by forming squares, and 
fighting grandly repulsed the Sikh cavalry. Captain 
Middleton, 29th (ist Worcestershire) Regiment, and 
Farrier Murphy evinced great courage in bringing off 
Lieutenant Hamilton, 3rd Sikhs, who was mortally 
wounded, and Middleton (afterwards Commandant, 

Royal Military College) a few minutes later saved 
a wounded dismounted trooper of the Military train, 
by fighting hand-to-hand against numbers of the 
mutineers. 

Kunwar Singh, by skilfully managed retreats, 
outwitted our generals. He had another fight on the 
20th with General Douglas, and then crossed the 
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Ganges, 7 miles below Ballia, where 2 Madras Cavalry- 
Regiments awaited him. General Douglas reached 
the north bank of the river in time to capture a gun, 
and sink the last boat, and a chance shot wounded 
Kunwar Singh, who died that night after amputation 
of the hand. His men went on to Jagdispur, where 
Amar Singh, his brother, had collected some armed 
villagers. The arrival of Kunwar Singh’s men being 
reported on the 23rd, Captain Le Grand, 35th (ist 
Royal Sussex) Regiment, with 150 of his battalion, 
50 of the Naval Brigade, 150 Rattray’s Sikhs, 
and with two 12-pounder Howitzers, marching from 
Arab, early in the morning met 2000 of Kunwar 
Singh’s men. 

Just as the British infantry were entering some 
jungle a bugler sounded “ the Retire.” Le Grand and 
his officers tried to re-form the men, who, falling back 
in disorder on Arah, abandoned the Howitzers, but the 
gunners, refusing to leave their cannon, were all killed. 
Le Grand, 2 other officers, and 100 of the detach- 
ment perished. 

On June 15, General Lugard, who had in- 
flicted much loss on the rebels in the Ganges 
valley, was invalided, being succeeded by General 
Douglas. 

All through July, August, and September, small 
parties of rebels disturbed the district principally south 
of the Ganges and west of the Son River. Eventually 
Captain (later General Sir Henry, V.C., Bt.) Havelock 
obtained permission to mount 60 of the loth (ist 
Lincolnshire) Regiment, and then, with a nominal loss, 
the district was cleared in a week, a duty which 3000 
infantry had failed to accomplish in many months, 
although Douglas’s infantry had on one occasion 
marched 25 miles a day for five days in succession. 
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The Commander-in-Chief left for Allahabad on April 1858 
April 9 to confer with the Governor-General, and 
the concluding operations of the suppression of the 
revolt in Oudh were intrusted by Sir Colin Campbell 
to a fellow-countryman, Hope Grant, one of the grand- 
est characters the writer of these pages has ever known. 

Tall, spare, but muscular, the longest day's work never 
tired him. Although a good and cultivated musician, 
he was not well educated and did not always express 
his wishes clearly, but he had the best instincts of a 
soldier, and he was as morally courageous as he was 
physically brave. Sir Colin Campbell, who had known 
and admired him since 1841, wrote of him in 1861 : 

“ He has sound judgment, and as to handling troops 
in the field, he is quite perfection, and has no master.” 

Sir Hope Grant moved on April ii to attack the April it 
Maulavi, who was at Bari, 23 miles to the east of 
Lucknow, with 3000 troops. During the night of 
the I2th~i3th, a troop of the 12th Irregulars, 
reconnoitring, rode through Grant’s camp, 5 miles west 
of Bari, and were challenged, but, giving the name of 
their regiment, were unmolested, it not being remem- 
bered that they had mutinied ten months previously. 

The rebel chief next morning ordered his cavalry to 
move to the rear of Hope Grant’s column, where 6000 
waggons offered a tempting prize. The British 
general was behind the column seeing heavy guns 
hauled over a deep nala, when the rebel cavalry leader, 
seeing 2 guns with the advanced guard and with only 
a small escort, attacked and captured them, but it was 
only for a minute, for Captain Topham, 7th Hussars, 
galloping up with a squadron, the enemy abandoned 
the guns, and then made for the baggage in rear. 
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where 2 companies ist Bengal (ist Royal Munster) 
Fusiliers by a volley at 30 yards, assisted by a 
determined charge of the squadron 7 th Hussars, led 
by Captain Topham, in which he was speared by a 
rebel, drove them off, and the Maulavfs foot-men 
retreated from Bari losing two Colours, which the 
infantry captured. 

Sir Hope Grant received orders on April 21 to 
return to Lucknow, and at Masauli met the Nepalese 
Contingent. The force of 8000 infantry and 20 guns 
had 2000 sick, and was accompanied by 4000 carts, 
each of which had a soldier to guard it, so the diffi- 
culties of marching through scattered bands of the 
enemy were great. 

Sir Hope Grant after some skirmishes returned to 
the Alambagh on May 6. 

ROHILKHAND 

Another division left Lucknow on April 7 for 
Rohilkhand, and on the 15 th came on Ruiya, a small 
mud fort, 25 miles north of Bithur. A trooper of 
Hodson’s Horse who had been taken prisoner by the 
rebels escaped, and informed the general that the Rajah 
Narpat Singh would only make a show of resistance to 
save his honour, and then retreat. The general dis- 
believed the story; he would not wait, and without 
having made a reconnaissance, sent part of his brigade 
to storm the fort on its strongest side, where without 
ladders it was impregnable. The result was disastrous. 
Two companies of the 42nd Highlanders reached the 
ditch, as did Captain Cafe with 120 4th Panjabis (54th 
Sikhs Frontier Force). Lieutenant Willoughby (at- 
tached) and 46 were killed or wounded before he was 
ordered to retire. Cafe borrowed Privates Thomson 
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and Spence, 42nd (Black Watch) Highlanders, and re- 
covered Willoughby’s body ; Cafe was hit, and Spence 
mortally wounded in bringing it back under heavy fire. 
Cafe and Thomson received the Victoria Cross. The 
two companies, 42nd Highlanders, being ordered to 
retire, fell back as steadily as if they were on an 
ordinary parade, but 2 officers and S 5 of other rank were 
killed, as was Lieutenant Harrington, an Artilleryman. 
The greatest loss of all, however, was that of Brig- 
adier Adrian Hope. Sir Colin Campbell wrote : “ His 
death causes to the Commander-in-Chief the deepest 
regret,” and he eulogised Hope’s undaunted courage, 
combined with extreme kindness and charm of 
manner, which had made him beloved in his brigade. 
Narpat Singh evacuated the fort during the night. 

The division now came under the direct control 
of Sir Colin Campbell, who arrived with other troops 
from Fathgarh, and leaving a garrison at Shah- 
jahanpur, the Commander-in-Chief moved on Bareli, 
which was occupied by Khan Bahadur with a large 
body of rebels. The troops left Faridpur very early 
and, the enemy falling back, were halting at 7 a.m., 
three-quarters of a mile from Bareli, to allow the 
baggage to close up, when a body of Ghazi Rohillas 
ran out of some houses, which were then being 
occupied by the 4th Panjabis. They were surprised 
by the impetuous rush of the big elderly fanatics intent 
on being slain in the act of killing an infidel, and thus 
securing a direct path to Paradise. The late Sir 
William Howard Russell, the T/mes correspondent, 
saw the onslaught, and vividly described the scene. 
With flashing swords the fanatics ran over the Sikhs, 
and yelling, “For our Religion,” dashed against the 
42nd Plighlanders. They stood firm, and, though 
some were killed, no Ghazi who attacked the line 
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failed in his desire to die. A small number ran past 
the flank of the Highlanders, towards the rear. 
Three pulled Colonel Cameron off his horse, and were 
trying to kill him, when Colour-Sergeant Gardner ran 
out of the Serrefile rank and bayoneted two, and 
another Highlander shot the third Ghazi. Gardner 
received the Victoria Cross. 

During this onset the rebel cavalry attacked the 
baggage column, but were easily repulsed. The 
troops were encamping when 2 companies 79th 
(ist Queen’s Own Cameron) and 93rd (2nd Argyll and 
Sutherland) Highlanders were sent to clear a hamlet. 

Lieutenant Cooper, of the 93rd, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the assault of the Sikandar- 
bagh in November 1857, having posted his men in 
ruins of houses, a battery opened on other ruins where 
Ghazis had been located. These buildings were set on 
fire by shells, and then out rushed the fanatics ; 5 
charged Lieutenant Cooper, who shot 2, killed another 
with his sword, and was fighting with a fourth when 
the Ghazi and his companions were shot 

While Sir Colin Campbell was taking Bareli without 
difficulty the Maulavi regained Shahjahanpur, exacted 
a heavy war contribution from the townspeople, and 
bombarded the garrison left behind by Sir Colin, which 
had occupied the jail. 

On the 7th the Commander-in-Chief sent Colonel 
Jones back with 2| battalions British, and i Panjabi 
regiment, but the Maulavi had been strongly reinforced, 
and Jones asked for more help. Sir Colin Campbell 
had begun to distribute his troops, and was returning 
southwards when he got Colonel Jones’s message at 
Faridpur, and reoccupied Shahjahanpur without much 
trouble, the rebels melting away as he approached. 
The Maulavi’s death practically ended the resistance 
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in that district. He was shot when trying to enter 
Powain, a walled town, 15 miles north-east of Shahja- 
hanpur, against the wish of its Rajah. 

OUDH 

Sir Hope Grant left Lucknow on May 23, marching MayiSsS 
southward to seek Beni Madh, who was reported to be 
on the Cawnpur road. He was not there, however, 
and the general turned north-eastwards, towards 
Nawabganj, 20 miles from Lucknow, where 15,000 
rebels had assembled. Hope Grant, leaving his camp 
equipment at Chinhat, marched from that place at 
midnight, June 12—13. The night was dark, and 
the heat so great that several of the men died of 
apoplexy; but at daylight Grant fell on the rebels, 
who, although surprised, and split up in 4 bodies, 
fought so as to extort the recorded admiration of their 
conqueror, who wrote: “I have seen many brave 
fellows fighting with a determination to conquer or die, 
but I never saw anything more magnificent than the 
conduct of these Zamindars (Yeomen).” They attacked 
with great dash, but not simultaneously. A daring 
leader brought 2 guns out in the open in rear of the 
British force, and planted 2 Green Standards near them, 
but the detachments were cut down by grape-shot. 

One charge on Hodson’s Horse was so determined 
that the horsemen would not face it, and 2 guns, 
working with the regiment, were nearly taken, Then 
Sir Hope brought up 2 squadrons 7th Flussars, under 
Sir William Russell, and 2 companies of the Rifle 
Brigade, and the rebels retired, shouting defiantly : 

“ Come on.” Sir William Russell accepted the 
challenge, rode right through their formation, and 
then, reversing his front, again rode over these in- 
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domitable men, killing great numbers. Around their 
2 guns 125 dead bodies were counted. 

Sir Hope Grant captured 6 guns, killed 600 men, 
losing 67 killed and wounded, and 3 3 who died during 
the night of heat apoplexy. This victory had im- 
portant results, for the Zamindars were now dis- 
heartened. Sir Hope Grant went on eastwards, 
gradually stamping out the rebellion, and at the end 
of the year joined Brigadier- General Alfred Horsford 
on the Rapti River, where he was guarding the frontier 
to prevent the return of the 50,000 rebels from Nepal, 
where they had sought refuge. Horsford captured 14 
guns in various fights, and the determination with 
which the struggle was still maintained may be 
gathered from the fact that when the 7th Hussars 
and 1st Panjab (Daly’s Horse) Cavalry, pursuing the 
rebels eagerly, tried to ford the Rapti, many were 
drowned ; Major Home’s body was recovered, his 
hands still gripping fast 2 dead rebels, and 2 privates, 
7th Hussars, each held in death a rebel. 

CENTRAL INDIA 

i860 In i860 the fugitive bands in and around the 
Sironj jungles still gave so much trouble that Sir 
Ridmond Shakespear, the Agent for the Governor- 
General, and Viceroy, was offered 2 regiments to 
restore order. He replied that he believed “ the 
services of young officers, then in command of 
Irregular Cavalry Regiments, would be more effectual,” 
and this was on account of their activity and the 
influence they exerted. Colonel Malleson, to whose 
volumes I have been greatly indebted in co-ordinating 
the events described in this narrative, tells a remarkable 
story, illustrative of the influence gained over natives by 
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large-minded Britons. Captain Ternan, who had been 
in the Narbada provinces for many years, was, in 
1856-57, Deputy Commissioner for a district to the 
west of Sagar, in the fort of which town our people 
were invested by rebels from June 1857 to January 
1858. When Sagar came under the Government of 
the North-West Provinces the Revenue Board proposed 
some drastic changes, but the Lieutenant-Governor asked 
for Captain Ternan’s advice, and on it disallowed many 
of the innovations. The Rajah of Dilheri, a part of 
Ternan’s district, was regarded as head of the Gonds, 
an aboriginal race of i| millions, with traditions of 
seven centuries. He was a bad manager, had been 
heavily in debt, but had recently paid off all his 
liabilities. 

In 1855 Captain Ternan was ordered to inform him 
that being incapable of managing his estates he had 
forfeited them, that they would be handed over to his 
tenants, who would pay him a percentage of the rents, 
and that then he would no longer be a rajah. Captain 
Ternan protested against the decree, but in vain, and 
though he softened the wording of the decision as far 
as he could, yet the old chief, on receiving the decision, 
taking out of his waistcloth a gold medal which had 
been given to him for his loyalty in 1843, when there 
had been trouble in the district, asked Ternan to return 
it to the Government. He and his son died before the 
Mutiny. When it broke out Captain Ternan had 
orders to leave his station while there was yet time. 
He stayed on, and one morning early in June found 
his house surrounded by matchlock-men of the Dilheri 
clan, the chief of whom thus explained his action ; 
" When the Government confiscated my grandfather’s 
title, and our estate, you befriended us, and we know 
your conduct in doing so was not approved ; now we’ll 
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defend you. Give us your orders.” The clan re- 
mained loyal throughout the Mutiny, and induced 
others to support the Government. 

Doubtless on paper the Revenue Board was right 
from a financial point of view. The Rajahfwas ap- 
parently useless in peace time, merely spending what 
he did nothing to earn; and so the Board ignored 
the urgent advice of the officer of repute, who lived 
amongst the people. It is one evil of centralisation 
that members of Revenue Boards who do not travel 
about are usually devoid of imagination, and their daily 
work tends to make them regard all Natives as rent- 
paying machines. 

In 1859 the serious fighting throughout India 
was practically over, and order was gradually 
restored in Oudh, where 700 cannon, 186,000 fire- 
arms, and over a million other weapons were sur- 
rendered. The struggle for supremacy in Hindustan 
had been prolonged and costly in lives and treasure, 
but it had evoked some of the best characteristics of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Difficult as was the task of 
the British commanders, it would have been far more 
so if their enemies had been commanded by capable 
leaders. Many of them were brave, but they lacked 
the power of combining the action of their troops. 

On November i, 1858, the Governor- General had 
become the Queen’s Viceroy, on the abolition of the 
East India Company, The loyal Princes who had 
supported the British Government were liberally 
rewarded in honours and in more substantial ways, 
but to them the greatest boon of all was the repudia- 
tion of the doctrine of ” The Right of Lapse ” ; for 
now the loyal feudatories were granted the right of 
perpetuating their dynasties, if needful, by the adoption 
of an heir. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The Briton is not by nature imaginative, but he 
is trusted, and no native of India the writer of this 
narrative ever met — -and he lived for months with 
them without any European society — would have 
accepted one of his own countrymen as an arbitrator 
in a money case if any Briton were available. The 
great majority would agree with Mr. John Stuart 
Mill’s dictum : “ The British Government in India 
is not only one of the purest in intention, but one of 
the most beneficial in act ever known to mankind.” 
Why, then, was there a Mutiny and a Revolt ? 

In the opening chapter many cogent reasons were 
given for the dissatisfaction of the Brahmans with 
British rule, but, powerful as was that class, it is 
remarkable that in the so-called non-regulation pro- 
vinces the personal influence of British gentlemen 
was effective in counteracting the mistrust which the 
aristocracy and peasantry of Hindustan felt in the 
good faith of the British Government. 

On the other hand, in the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh, where regulations had been introduced, 
primarily in the interests of the lower classes, and 
enforced, though opposed to national sentiment, the 
people, with few exceptions, were hostile to their 
British overlords ; nevertheless, a revolt would have 
been nearly impossible, had not the Hindu con- 
spirators been enabled to foment a mutiny, assisted 
in their endeavours by the thoughtless acts of un- 
imaginative British officials in a Government factory 
who, by manufacturing polluted cartridges, provided 
a burning grievance in the army. This was a 
grievance terrible beyond all others, since, according 
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to the belief of the soldiers, it affected both Hindus 
and Muhammadans, not only in this world, but also 
in that to come. 

The discontented Sipahis were encouraged by their 
knowledge of the fact that they outnumbered their 
white comrades in the proportion of 6 to i in 
India. They were, moreover, so thoroughly per- 
suaded that there were no more British soldiers in 
reserve, that when the first kilted battalions landed 
in Calcutta many believed the rumour that the 
widows of the men they had killed had come to 
avenge the fall of their husbands. 

With these ideas prevalent in the Bengal army a 
few dissatisfied soldiers were found in every corps 
ready to mutiny. The majority really believed that 
the Government intended to abolish Caste, as a 
preliminaiy step to their forcible conversion to 
Christianity. The Hindus were persuaded that it 
was with this vie./ t e fat of cows — to them, sacred 
animals — had been put on the new cartridges ; while 
to Muhammadans it was alleged the lubricating 
matter was a product of pigs, condemned by the 
Prophet as unclean. Both allegations were well 
founded as to the substances employed, but there 
is as little doubt as to the entire absence of 
premeditation. 

Eastern nations readily accept the arbitrament of 
the sword, and, after a decisive defeat in battle, 
generally submit without further resistance to the will 
of their conquerors. The annexation of Oudh, how- 
ever, in peace time appeared to our Native subjects 
and allies to be a breach of faith, which could neither 
be explained away nor justified, to them, by any mis- 
rule, however scandalous, of the Nawab, or by the 
oppression of theTalukdars. The stories of the grievance 
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naturally lost nothing in intensity when repeated by 
the Oudh soldiers ; and, as this race was represented in 
the Bombay army, in the contingents of Native States, 
and formed over 6o per cent, of the Bengal army, the 
angry feeling of all classes in Oudh was quickly dis- 
seminated throughout India, Thus the annexation of 
a friendly State, and the absorption of lesser princi- 
palities, carried out without regard to older forms of 
civilisation, and in many cases by honest, but un- 
sympathetic, agents, conduced greatly to rebellion. 
Revolt was, then, the outcome of annexations, which 
had been undertaken in the interests of the peasantry ; 
and of centralisation coupled with well-meant, but 
mistaken, attempts to govern in accordance with 
systems prevailing in the United Kingdom millions of 
Asiatics, as numerous as the peoples of Europe and of 
as many different religions. 

Much has been done, however, since 1857 ameli- 
orating the condition of our Eastern subjects ; but to 
them the greatest of all the incalculable benefits con- 
ferred by British rule has been the maintenance of 
internal peape, which can only be assured while Princes 
and Peoples realise that the paramount Power “ beareth 
not the sword in vain.” 
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In writing ‘‘The Revolt in Hindustan” I have re- 
corded my local experiences in India in 1858-1860, 
and I have consulted the following books : — 

1. History of the Sepoy War. SirJ. W. Kaye. 

2. History of the Indian Mutiny. Kaye and Malleson. 

3! History of the Indian Mutiny. G. W. Forrest. 

4. Lives of Indian Officers. SirJ. W. Kaye. 

5. Views and Opinions. Colonel John Jacob, 

6. Forty-One Years in India. Lord Roberts. 

7. Life of John Nicholson. L. J. Trotter. 

8. Incidents in the Sepoy War. Colonel H, Knollys. 

9. Life of General Sir Hope Grant. Colonel H. Knollys. 

10. Twelve Years of a Soldier’s Life in India. Major Hodson. 

11. Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. L, J. Trotter. 

12. Life of Lord Lawrence. R. Bosworth Smith. 

13. Life of Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir Herbert Edwardes and Herman 

Merivall. 

14. India under Victoria. L. J. Trotter. 

15. The Story of a Soldier’s Life. Lord Wolseley, 

16. Cawnpore. Sir G. O. Trevelyan. 

17. Soldiers of the Victorian Age. C. Rathbone Low. 

18. Tale of the Great Mutiny. W. H. Fitchett. 

19. Britain’s Roll of Glory. D. H. Parry. 

20. Life of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan. General Graham. 

21. The Punjab and Delhi in 1857. Rev. J. Cave-Browne, M.A. 

22. Several Regimental Histories. 


APPENDIX 

1 {Extract from Times’ leading Articles of 

October 2, 1907) 

^T~^ITERE are some great struggles in history, some 

! X awful experiences, which seem to purify a man’s 
whole being, to clear away the meannesses and leave only 
the things that really matter in his character. Such a 
struggle was the Indian Mutiny, and those of us who have 
known and spoken with men who were in India at the 
time feel that we have spoken with men indeed, and that 
our burden of maintaining the British tradition which 
they have handed down is a heavy one. 

] But the number even of those who have met such 

men is diminishing, and it is important for many reasons 
that we should not lightly forget the causes of the 
Mutiny, its history, and the methods by which it was 
suppressed. We are therefore glad to be able to give 
our readers an account of the Mutiny by one of those 
who took a glorious part in that great struggle ; this 
account, the first instalment of which we give to-day, 
will be completed in eighteen issues of the Times. Its 
author. Sir Evelyn Wood, like his two distinguished 
colleagues in the small band of our Field-Marshals, 
Lords Wolseley and Roberts, was not only a combatant 
at the Mutiny, but also, like them, as everybody knows, 
has proved himself a spirited chronicler of his experiences 
on this and other fields. Sir Evelyn was not in India 
23 
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during the first year of the Mutiny, but in 1858 he 
took a very prominent part for so young a man in the 
pursuit of Tantia Topi, the De Wet of the campaign, 
and won his V.C. at the battle of Sindwaha ; after the 
suppression of the Mutiny he served in India till the 
end of i860, and since then, it is hardly necessary to 
remind our readers, has seen service in many parts of 
the world, and has held offices which have naturally 
brought him into touch with soldiers and statesmen who 
have known the India of the Mutiny and the India of 
the last fifty years. It is therefore with no small 
authority that our veteran Field-Marshal writes of 
actions in which he took part himself, or of which he 
heard from the mouths of comrades and eye-witnesses, 
while his mature judgment on the causes of disaffection, 
a matter of special importance to us now and, indeed, 
at all times, is of singular value to his countrymen 
responsible for the welfare of India. We will not 
attempt to recapitulate these causes, stated by Sir Evelyn 
in the instalment published to-day; we may perhaps 
summarise their effect in one sentence, which we believe 
to be as true of India and Egypt to-day as it was fifty 
years ago of India. Our temptation is not to govern 
unjustly or contrary to the best interests of the Natives, 
but to be somewhat obtuse as to the strength of their 
prejudices, which we brush aside; and therefore to exer- 
cise less patience than we should in persuading them of 
the need of necessary reforms. 

{From the Same^ October 19, 1907) 

With the chapter which we publish to-day. Sir 
Evelyn Wood has brought his graphic record of the 
Indian Mutiny to a judicial close. No one, and least 
of all an author who writes with the traditional modesty 
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: of his profession, would claim for the narratives which 

■ have appeared daily in our columns for three weeks 

j that nice adjustment of the scales which enables the 

I detached and scientific historian, after years of training 
i and practice in his art, to marshal facts into perspective 
according to their relative values, and so to provide 
' material for the final verdict of time. But we have 
evidence, both from the general public and from men 
who fought through those dark and violent days and 
lived on to see the fruit of their work in a more settled 
and prosperous India, that the direct vigour of 
style which comes from personal recollection and 
from practical experience of war has served its pur- 
pose, in quickening the national memory of deeds which 
neither fifty nor five hundred years can carry into 
I oblivion. This was the purpose which induced both 
the writing and the publication, in spite of the fact that 
the Indian Mutiny has not lacked its inspired chroniclers. 
The standard volumes of Kaye and Malleson, written 
when the events were still fresh in the minds of their 
countrymen, the valuable work of Mr, G. W. Forrest, 
whose wider History of India is in preparation, and 
the stirring and popular version of Dr. Fitchett 
are only three of the many histories which, with 
memoirs and biographies, make up the extensive 
literature of the subject. Sir Evelyn Wood's narrative 
will not compete with those we have named, though 
the student of the period will not have failed to notice 
some personal reminiscences and fragments of oral 
tradition, in the light of which the standard books may 
j require revision. But, apart from any actual additions 
i to our knowledge which may have been made, the, 
i narrative has attracted attention by virtue of qualities 
■ for which history is not always conspicuous. His simple 

\ delight in brave deeds, his unwillingness to dwell upon 
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the events, both necessary and avoidable, which form a 
darker side of war, and his witness to the persistence of 
hiimaner instincts — as, for example, when the men 
under Sir Hugh Rose ensured the safety of Native 
children at the risk of their own lives — will not have 
come as a surprise even to those who have followed 
the author’s gallant career only in his recently published 
autobiography. But there are other qualities in the 
narrative which were not to have been anticipated with 
such confidence from a military writer. We refer more 
especially to one or two drily humorous passages 
which relieve the austere record of duty done; to the 
impartiality which enables him, when occasion demands, 
to praise a rebel and to rebuke a countryman ; and to 
the fine accommodation of justice to reticence, which 
prompts him, when the failure of British nerves or 
initiative imperilled the success of our arms, to record 
the offence without naming the offender. Happily, 
such incidents were few, and Sir Evelyn Wood’s chapters 
can be read with pride as well as with profit by those 
who would understand the basis of our rule in India. 
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A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Anon, FELISSA; OR, THE LIFE 
AND OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF 
SENTIMENT. With 12 Coloured Plates. 
Post i6mo. 2S. 6d, net, 

Aristotle. THE N I COM AC H E AN 
ETHICS. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by John Burnet, M.A. , Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. Cheaper 
issue. Demy Zvo. los, 6d.net. 
Atkins(H. O.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Atkinson (C.M.). JEREMY BENTPIAM. 
Demy Zvo, ks. net. 

Atkinson (T. D.). A SHORT HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
With Over 200 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Fcap\ Zvo. 3s. 6d. net. 

A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. Illus- 
trated. Second Ed. Reap. Zvo. 3s.6d.net. 
Auden (T.), M.A., F.S.A. See Ancient Cities. 
Aurelius (Marcus) and Epictetus. 
WORDS OF THE ANCIENT WISE: 
Thoughts from. Edited by W. PI. D. 
Rouse, M.A., Litt.D. Fcap.Zvo. 3s. 6d. 
net. See also Standard Library. 

Austen (Jane). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Bacon (Francis). See Little Library and 
Standard Libraiw. 

Badjen-Powell (R. S. S,), M.ijor-General. 
THE DOWNFALL OF, PREMPEH. A 
Diary of Life in Ashanti 1895. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. _ Large Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition Is also published. 
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THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN, 1896. I 
With nearly 100 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Large Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Bailey {J. C.), M. A. SeeCowper. 

Baker (W. Q.), M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Baker{Julian L.),F.LC., F.C.S. See Books 
on Business. 

Balfour (Graham). THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Fourth 
Edition. Revised. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

A Colonial Edition'is also published. 
Ballard (A.), B.A., LL.B, See Antiquary’s 
Books. 

Bally (S. E.). See Commerelal Series. 

Banka (Eliaiabeth L.). THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF A ‘NEWSPAPER 
GlRlj.' Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Barham (R. H.). See Little Library. 
Baring (The Hon. Maurice). WITH 
THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 
Third Edition. Demy Bvo, ys. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A YEAR IN RUSSIA. Second Edition. 
Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

Baring-Gould (S.). THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. With over 
ISO Illustrations in the Text, and a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. RoyalBvo. ■ios.6d.net. 
THE TRAGEDY OP THE C.ESARS. 
With numerous Illustrations from Busts, 
Gems, Cameos, etc. Sixth Edition, Royal 
Bvo. loj. 6d. net. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by A. J. Gaskin. 
Third Edition, Cr, Bvo. Buckram, 6s. 
OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bedford. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. Buckram. 6s. 
THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. Re- 
vised Edition. With a Portrait. Third 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 3^. 6d. 

A BOOK OF DARTMOOR: A Descriptive 
and Historical Sketch. With Plans and 
numerous Illustrations. : Second Edition. 
Cr. Sz'iJ. 6s. 

A BOOK OF DEVON. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF CORNWALL. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. Illustrated, 
Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. Illustrated. Cr, 

A BOOK- OF THE RIVIERA. Illustrated. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A BOOK OF THE RHINE : From Cleve 
to Mainz. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition i.s also published. 

A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. With 


A BOOK OF GHOSTS. With 8 Illustra- 
tions by D. Murray Smith. Second Edu 
tion, Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE, With ( 5 ? Illustia- 

. tions. Fifth Edition. Large Cr.Bvo. 6s, 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 

, English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Melodies. Collected and arranged by S. 
Baring-Goold and H. F. Sheppard, 
Demy do. 6s, 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and Cornwall. Collected from the 
Mouths of the People. ByS. Baring-Gould, 
M.A.,and H. Fleetwood Sheppard, M.A. 
New and Revised Edition, under the musical 
editorship of Cecil J. Sharp, Pihxipal of 
the Hampstead Conservatoire. Large dm- 
ierial Bvo. ss. net. 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES, Edited by S. Baring-Gould, 
and Illustrated by the Bimlgbom An 
School. A New Edition. Long Cr, Bvo. 
2S, 6d, net. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. Third Edition. Cr. 8w. 
2s. 6d. net. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. New and Revised 
Edition. Cr. Bvo, 2s. 6d. net. 

See also Little Guides. 

Barker (Aldred P.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Barker ( .), M.A. (Late) Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. Demy Bvo. los. 6d. net. 

Barnes (W. E.), D.D. See Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Barnett (Mrs. P. A.). See Little Library. 

Baron (R. R. N.), M. A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
2S. 6d. Key, 3s, net. 

See also Junior School Books. 

Barron (H. M.), M.A,, Wadham College, 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. With 
a Preface by Canon Scott Holland. 
Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. 

Bartholomew (J, Q.), F R.S.E. See C. G. 
Robertson. 

Bastable (C. P.), M.A. THE COM- 
MERGE OF NATIONS. Foeerth Ed, 
Cr, Bvo. as, 6d. 

Bastian (H. Charlton), M.D., F.R.S. 
THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. Illus- 
trated. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. net, 

Batson (Mrs. St^hen). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOKOFGARDEN FLOWERS. 
Fcap. Bvo. 3r. 6d. 

Batten (Lorlng W.), Ph.D., S.T.D. THE 
HEBREW PROPHET. Cr.Bvo. 3s.6d.net. 

Bayley (R. Child). THE COhlPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. With over 100 
Illustrations. Second Ed. With Note on 
Direct Colour Process. Demy Bvo. ros.6ii.net. 

Beard (W. S.). EASY EXERCISES IN 

, algebra. Cr.Bvo. ts. 6d. See Junior 
Examination Series and Beginner’s Books. 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue 


THOUGHTS ON 


and Illustrated by G. H. Jall&nd. 

Edition. JDemy1&vo. 6s. 

Beckford (William). See Little Library. 

Beeching (H. C.), M.A., Canon of West- 
minster. See Library of Devotion. _ 

Begbie (Harold), MASTER WORKERS. 
Illustrated. Demylvo. 

Behmen (Jacob). DIALOOTES ON Tliffi 
SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. Edited by 
Beenard Holland. 

Bell (Mrs. A.). THE SKIRTS OF THE 
GREAT CITY. 

Belloc (Hilaire), M.P. PARIS. With 
Maps and lUnsttations* Second Edtizottf 
Revised. Cr.Z.vo. 6s, . r. j-j- 

HILLS AND THE SEA. Second Edtttan. 

Bellot(H.H.L.),M.A. THE INNER AND 
MIDDLE TEMPLE. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown Zvo, 6s, net. 

Bennett (W. H.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE. Fourth Ed. Cr.Zvo, sts. 6d. 

Bennett(W. H.)and Adeney(W. F.). A 
BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Fourth 
Edition, Cr. Svo, 7r. 6'f- 

Benson (Archbishop) GOD S BOARD : 
Communion Addresses. Second Edition. 
Feat. 8m ^s. 6d. net. ^ 

Benson (A. C.), M.A. See Oxford Bio- 

BensStR. M.). THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS : a Devotional Commentary on the 
iigth Psalm. Cr. 8m w. , ^ . 

Bernard (E. R.), M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. Fca^. 8w. 
ij. 6d. 

Bertouch (Baroness de). THE LIFE 
OF FATHER IGNATIUS. Illustrated. 
Demy ^vo. lor. 6d. net. ^ 

Beruete (A. de). See Classics Art. 

Betham- Edwards (M.). HOME LIFE 
IN FRANCE. Illustrated. Fourth and 
Cheater Edition. Crown 8m 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bethune-Baker (J. P.), M.A. See Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Bidez (M.). See Byzantine Texts. 


CAL DOCUMENTS OP THE 

FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8m 6s. net. 

Blnns (H. B.). THE LIFE OF WALT 
WHITMAN. Illustrated. Demy 8m 

A Colonial Edition is alsopublished. 
Binyon (Lawrence). THE DEATH OF 
ADAM, AND OTHER POEMS. Cr. 8m 


Biriistingl (Ethel). See Little Books 
Art. ■■■"■ 

Blair (Robert). See I.P.L, 

Blake (William). THE LETTERS OF 
■ WILLIAM BLAKE, together with a 
Live by Fbkpericb Tatham. Edited 


from the Original Manuscripts, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Archibald G. 
B, Russell. With la Illustrations. 

illustrations’ of THE BOOK OF 
JOB. With a General Introduction by 
Lawrence Binyon. Quarto, net. 
See also I.P.L. and Little Libra^. 
Blaxiand (B.), M.A. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Bloom (J. Harvey), M.A. S HAKE- 
SPEAR E’SGARDEN. Illustrated. 
Fcaf. 8vo, 3S. 6d. } leather i 4s. 6d. net. 

See also Antiquary’s Books 
Blouet (Henri). See Beginner’s Books. 
Boardman (T. H.), M.A, See Textbooks 
of Science. 

Bodley (J. E. C.), Author of ‘ France.’ THE 
CORONATION OP EDWARD VII. 
Demy 8m sir. net. By Command of the 
King. 

ody (George), D.D. THE SOUL’S 
PILGRIMAGE ; Devotional Readings 
from his writings. Selected by J. H. Burn, 
B.D., F.R.S.E. Demy s6mo, as,6d. 
Bona (Cardinal). See Libra^ of Devotion. 
Boon (F. C.). See Commercial Series, 
Borrow (George). See Little Library. 

Bos (J. Ritzema). AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Ains- 
worth Davis, M.A. With 155 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8m Third Edition. 3r. 6d. 
Botting(C. G.), B.A. EASY GREEK 
EXERCISE.S. Cr. 8m ar. See also 
Junior Examination Series. 

Boulting (W.) TASSO AND HIS TIMES. 
With 24 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, los. 6d. 
net. 
toultoi 

MOD 

Boulton (William B.). THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH With 40 Illustra- 
tions. Second Ed. Demy %vo. •js. 6d, net. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. With 
40 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, js, 6d. net. 
Bowden (E. M.). THE IMITATION OF 
B U D D H A : Being Quotations^ from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Fi/th Edition. Cr, i6mo. 2s. 6d. 
Boyd- Carpenter (Margaret). THE 
CHILD IN ART. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Larze Crown 8vo. 6r. 

Boyle (W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
With Verses by W. Bovle and 24 Coloured 
Pictures by H, B. Neilson. Stiver Royal 
x6mo. as. 

Brabant (F. G.), M.A. See Little Guides. 
Bradley (A. G.) ROUND ABOUT WIL'P- 
SHIRE. With 30 Illustrations of which 
i4are in colour by T.C.Gotcil Second Ed, 
Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Bradley (J. W.). See Little Books on Art. 
Braid (James) and Others. GREAT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. By 
Thirty-Four Famous Players. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Henry Leach. With 34 
Portraits. Second Ed. Demy 8vo. ■js.M.nei, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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Brailsford (H. N.). MACEDONIA: 
ITS RACES AND ITS FUTURE. 
Illustrated, Demy 8w, 12s. td. net. 


TIAN ARCHEOLOGY. Illustrated. Cn 
Zm. 3S. td. 

Brooks (E. E.), B.Sc. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Brooks (E. W.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Brown (P. H.), LL.D., Fraser Professor of 
Ancient (Scottish) History at the University 
of Edinburgh, SCOTLAND IN THE 
TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Demy Zvo. 
ys. 6d. net 

Brown (S, E.), M.A., Carab., B.A., B.Sc,, 
London ; Senior Science Master at Upping- 
ham School. A PRACTICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY NOTE-BOOK FOR MATRICULA- 
TION AND ARMY CANDIDATES: 
Easier Experiments on the Commoner 
Substances. Cr. e,te, is. 6d, net 

Browne (Sir Thomas). See Standard 
Library, 

Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. Illustrated. Third Edition, 
Cr. 8ao, 6r. ; aiso Demy 8w. (id. 

Browning: (Robert). See Little Library. 

Buckland (Francis T.). CURIOSITIES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. Illustrated 
by H. B. Neilson. Cr, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Buckton (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 
ENGELA: a Ballad-Epic. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 3f. 6d. net 

KINGS IN BABYLON. A Drama. Cro-wn 
8vo. is, net 

EAGER HEART: A Mystery Play, Sixth 
Edition,. Cr.Zvo. is. net. 

Budge (E. A. Wallis). THE GODS OF 
THE EGYPTIANS. With over 100 
Coloured Plates and many Illustrations. 
Two Volumes. Royal 8vo. {,3^ 3s, net, 

Buist(H. Massac). THE MOTOR YEAR 
BOOK AND AUTOMOBILISTS’ 
ANNUAL FOR 1906. Demy 8vo, js. 6d. 


OLDIERS. * Second Edition, 
Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

Bulley (Miss). See Lady Dilke. 

Bunyan (John). THE PILGRIM’S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. H. Firth, M.A. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by R. Anning Beli.. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 
See also Library of Devotion and 
: Standard Library. 

Burch (G. J.), M.-A, F.R.S, A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. Ulus- 
trated. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 

Burgess (Gelett). GOOPS AND HOW TO 
BE THEM. Illustrated, SmalUto. 6s. 

Burke (Edmund). See Standard Library'. 

Burn (A. E.), D.D,, Rector of Hands worth 
and Prebendary of Lichfield. 

See Handbooks of Theology. 


Burn (J, H.), B.D. THE CHURCH- 
MAN’S TREASURY OF SONG. 
Selected and Edited by. Fcay 8m 3f. 6d. 
net. See also Library of Devotion. 

Burnand (Sir F, C.). RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With a Portrait by 
H. V. Herkombr. Cr. Zvo, Fourth and 
Chea/er Edition. ^ 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Burns (Robert), THE POEMS OF. Edited 
by Andrew Lang and W. A. Craigie. With 
Portrait. Third Edition. Demy 8w, gilt 
top, 6s. 

Burnside (W. F.), M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 

Burton'(Alfred). Seel.P.L. 


CIAL PROGRESS ; The Bampton 
Lectures for 1905. Demy 8vo los, 6d, net. 
Butler (Joseph). See Standard Library, 
Caldecott (Alfred), D.D, See Handbooks 
- of Theology. 

Calderwood (D. S.), Headmaster of theNor- 
mal School, Edinburgh, TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, \s. each. Or 
— three Books, price zd., ad., and 3d. 


7f, ^ 


De/ny 8vo, 


Canning (George). See Little Library. 

Capey (E. F. H.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Careless (John), See I. P. L. 

Carlyle (Thomas). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, Edited by C. R. L. 
Fi-btchee, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Cr. 8m i8jr. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL, With an Introduction 
by C. H. Firth, M.A., and Notes and 
Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Three 
Volumes. Demy 8vo. 18s. net, 

Carlyle (R. M. and A. J.), M.A. See Leaders 
of Religion. 

Channer (C. C.) and Roberts (M. E.>. 

LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT, With 16 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr, 8w. as. 6d. 

Chapman (S. J.). See Books on Business. 

Chatterton (Thomas), See Standard 
Library. 

Chesterfield (Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc' 
tion by C. Stkachev, and Notes by A. 
Calthhop, Two Volumes. Cr.8vo. izr. 

Che8terton(Q.K.). CHARLES DICKENS, 
With two Portraitsin photogravure. Fifth 
Edition. Demy 8vo, yr. 6d. net 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Childe (Charles P.), B.A., F.R.C.S. THE 
CONTROL OF A SCOURGE : Or, 
How, Cancer t.s Curaih-e. Dtmy 8m 
y* 6d. net. 
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Christian (F. W.). THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many Illustrations and 
Maps. Dtmy 8w, las. 6rf. net, 

Cicero. See Classical Translations, 

Clarke (F. A.), M.A. See Leaders of Religion, 

Clausen (George), A.R. A.. R. W.S, AIMS 
AND IDEALS IN ART :Eight Lectures 
delivered to the Students of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. With 32 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Large Post Zvo. ^s.fiet. 

SIX LECTURES ON PAINTING, First 
Series. With 19 Illustrations. Third 
Edition, Large Post Zvo. 3«. 6«I. net. 

Cleatlier (A. L.). See Wagner. 

Clinch (Q.). See Little Guides. 

Clough (W. T,). See Junior School Books 
and Textbooks of Science. 

Clouston (T. S.), M.D.,_C.C.D._, F.R.S.E,, 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. THE HYGIENE 
OF MIND. With 10 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Demy Z710. -js. 6d. net. 

Coast (W. G.), B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cr. Zvo. ois. 

Cobb (W. P.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALM S : with a Commentary. Demy Zvo. 
zos. 6d. net, 

Coleridge (S. T,). POEMS OF. Selected 
and Arranged by ARTHtfR Symons. With 
a photogravure Frontispiece. Fcaj). Zvo. 
ss. 6d. net, 

ColHngwood (W. G.), M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Sixth Edition. Cr, Zvo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Collins (W. E.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
Library. 

Colonna. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLI- 
PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 330 copies on 
handmade paper. Folio. £3, 35. net. 

Combe (William). Seel.P.L, 

Conrad (Joseph). THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA; Memories and Impressions. 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo- 6s, 

Cook (A. M.), M.A.,andMarchant(C. E.), 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Selected from Greekand 
Latin Literature. Fourth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 3s.6d. 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
■TRANSLATION. ThirdEd. Cr.Zvo. ts.6d. 

Cooke=TayIor (R. W.). THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Cr. Zvo. zs. 6d. 

Corelli (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 
GREATQUEEN. SecondEd.Fcaj>. 4m. rr. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr. 410, is. 

Corfcran (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

Cotes (Everard), SIGNS AND POR- 
TENTS IN THE FAR EAST. With 24 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 
ys, 6d, net. 

Cotes (Rosemary). DANTE’S GARDEN, 
With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Zvo, 2s. 6d,‘, leather, zs, 6d, net. 

BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 
and Plan. Ecap, Zvo. as. 6d, net. 


Cowley (Abraham). See Little Library. 
Cowper (William), THE POEMS OF, 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. C. Bailey, M.A. Illustrated, including 
two unpublished designs by William 
Blake. Demy Zvo. ror. 6d. net. 

Cox(J. Charles), LL.D., F.S.A. See Little 
Guides, The Antiquary’s Books, and Ancient 
Cities, 

Cox (Harold), B.A., M.P. LAND 
NATIONALISATION AND LAND 
TAXATION. Second Edition revised. 
Cr. Zvo. 3^-. 6d. net. 

Crabbe (George), See Little Library. 
Craigie(W. A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Cr. Zvo, as. 6d. 

Craik (Mrs.). See Little Library. 
Crane(Capt. C. P.). See Little Guides. 
Crane (Walter), AN ARTIST’S RE- 
MINISCENCES, Second Edition. 
Crashaw (Richard). See Little Library, 
Crawford (F. Q.). Sea Mary G. Danson. 
Crofts (T. R. N.), M.A, See Simplified 
French Texts. 

Cross (J. A.), M.A. THE FAITH OF 
THE BIBLE. Fcap. Zvo. as. 6d. net. 
Cruikshank (O.). THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With ii 
Plates. Cr. i6»w. is. 6d. net. 

Crump (B.). See Wagner. 

Cunliffe (Sir F. H. E.), Fellow of AH Souls’ 
College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many Illus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. In a vols. 
Quarto, i^s, each. 

Cunyngbame (H. H.), C-B. See Connois- 
seur’s Library. 

Cutts(E. L.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Daniel! (Q. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion, 

Danson (Mary C.) and Crawford (F. G.). 
FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Fcap. 
Zvo. xs.6d. 

Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 
Theltalian Text edited by Paget Toynbee, 
M.A.,D.Litt. Cr.Zvo. 6r. 

THE PURGATORIO,OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C. 
Gordon Wright. With the Italian text. 
Fcap. Zvo, as.hd.net. 

See also Paget Toynbee, Little Library, 
Standard Library, and Warren-Vernon. 


numerous diagrams. Cr.Z... 

Davenport (Cyril). See Connoisseur’s 
Library and Little Books on Art. 

Davey (Richard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON With 40 Illustrations in 
Colourby John Fui.leylove, R.I. InTwc 
Volumes, Demy Zvo. iss. net. 

Davis (H. W. C.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
ofBalliol College, Author of ‘ Charlemagne.' 

. ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
AND AN GEVINS : 1066-1272. WithMaps 
and Illustrations. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Dawson (Nelson). See Connoisseur’s Library. 
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Dawson (Mrs. N.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Deane (A. C.). See Little Library. 
Dearmer (Mabel). A CHILL’S LIFE OF 
CHRIST. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
by E. FoKTiiSCUE-BRtcKDALE. Large Cr. 

Delbos (Leon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Cr. 8w. 2r. 

Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 
CALLIGLES. Edited by F. DauwiN 
Swift, M.A. Second Edition. Fcafi, 

8?/A 2f. 

Dickens (Charles). See Little Library, 
I.P.L., and Chesterton. 

Dickinson (Emily). POEMS. Cr. Zvo. 

e,s.(id.net. 

Dickinson (Q. L.), M.A,, Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 
VIEW OF LIFE. Sixth Edition. Cr. 


(Miss). WOMEi 

Dillon (Edward). See Connoisseur’sLibrary 
and Little Books on Art. 

Ditchfield (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. THE 
STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 
With an Introduction by Augustus 
Jessopp.D.D. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ENGLISH VILLAGES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8m os, 6d. net. 

THE PARISH CLERK. With 31 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Demy 8m 
7J. 6d, net. 

Dixon (W. M.), M.A A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON, Second Edition. Cr.Zoo. 
os. 6d. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
os. 6d 

Doney (May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Cr, Zvo. 3^. 6d. net. 

A volume of poems. 


)ougla 

PULI 


/PIT. Cr. Svo. os. 6d, net. 


Drage(Q.). See Books on Business. 

Driver (S. R.),D.D.,D.C.L., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. 8m 6s. 
See also Westminster Commentaries. 

Dry (Wakeling). See Little Guides. 
Dryhurst (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 
Du Buisson (. 1 . C.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
Bible, r 

Duguid (Charles). See Books on Business. 
Dumas (Alexander). MY MEMOIRS. 
Translated by E. M. Waller. With Por- 
traits. In Six Volumes. Cr.Zvo. 6s. each. 
Volume I. 


TARY SCIENCE. 

With 1 14 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr, 8m 3i. 6a!. 

Dunstan(A. E.), B.Sc. See Junior School 
Books and Textbooks of Science. 

Durham (The Earl of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note 
Demy 8m 41. 6d. net. 

Dutt(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
With coloured Illustrations by Frank 
Southgate. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 
16 Illustrations in colour by Frank South- 
gate, R.B.A. Second Edition. Demy 
Zve. js. 6d. nei. 

See also Little Guides. 

Earle (John), Bishop of Salisbury. M I CRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 
i6mo. os net. 

Edmonds (Major J. E.). See W. B. Wood. 

Edwards (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition 
Revised. Crown 8m as. 6d. net. 

Edwards (W. Douglas). See Commercial 
Series. 

Egan (Pierce). Seel.P.L. 

Egerton (H. B.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 
and Cheaper Issue. Demy Zvo, ys. 6d. net. 

A C^sloniai Edition is also published. 

Ellaby (C. Q.). See Little Guides. 

Ellerton(F. Q,). See S. J. Slone. 

Ellwood (Thomas), THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M.A. Cr. 8m 6s. 

Epictetus. See Aurelius. 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. 

From the edition printed by Wynken de 
Worde, 1533. Eca^. Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

FairbrotherCW. H.), M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN, Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

Fea (Allan). SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Wiih 
82 Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 
Zvo, I2S. 6d. net. 

Perrier (Susan). See Little Library. 

Pidler (T. Claxton), M.Inst. C.E. Sec 
Books on Business. 

Fielding (Henry). See Standard Library. 

Finn (S, W.), M.A See Junior Examination 

Firth (J.B.). See Little Guides. 

Firth (C. H.), M.A. CROMWELL’S 
ARMY: A HLtory of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 
and the Protectorate. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
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Fisher (Q. W.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Demy %vo. xas. 6d. , , 

FitzGerald (Edward). THE RUBAiyAt 
OF OiMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stephen Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. RosS. Cr. 
8ta. 6j. See also Miniature Library. 

FitzGerald (H. P.). A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. Illustrated. 
A'cn;/. 8m 3J. 6 d, net. 

Fitzpatrick (S. A. 0 .). See Ancient Cities. 

Flecker (W. H.), M.A., D.C.L., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENT’S PRAYER BOOK. 
The Text of Morning and Evening 
Prayer and Litany. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr. 8m ss. 6d. 

Flux (A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M'Gill University, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy Sve, yj. 6 d. net, 

PortescueCMrs, Q.). See Little Books on Art. 

Fraser (David). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN ; OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8m . dr. - 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Fraser (J. P.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With too Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition Cr. 8m 6s. 

French (W.), M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Pretidenreich (Ed. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
Ainsworth Davis, M.A. Second Edition. 
Revised. Cr. 8m ss. fid. 

Fulford (H. W.), M.A. See Churchman’s 

Bible. . 

Gallaher (D.) and Stead (W. J.). THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in England. With 33 Illustra- 
tions. Second Ed. Demy 8m 7A 6 d. net, 

Gallichan (W. M.). See Little Guides. 

Gambado (Geoflrey, Esq.). See LP.L. 

Gaskell (Mrs.). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Gasqnet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary’s Books. 

George (H.B.), M.A., Fellow ofNewCollege, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY, With numerous Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Cr. 8m 
3J. 6 d, 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF TFIE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8m, 3r. drf’. 

Gibblns (H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With s Maps. Fifth 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OP 
ENGLAND. Fourteenth Edition. Re- 
vised. With Maps and Plans. Cr. 8m. 3J. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Cr, 8w. ar. (>d. 

See also Commercial Series and R. A. 
Hadfield. 

Gibbon (Edward). THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 
Edited with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, 
by J, B. Bury, M.A., Litt.D., Regius Pro- 
lessor of Greek at Cambridge. In Seven 
Volumes. Demy^vo. Gilt toF,^s,6d. each. 
Also, Cr, 8m. 6f. each. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, 
LL.'D Cr. 8m. 6i. 

See also Standard Library. 

Gibson (E. C. S.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 

. Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
graphie.s. 

Gilbert (A. R.), See Little Books on Art. 

Gloag (M. R.) and Wyatt (Kate M.). A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 
With 24 illustrations in Colour, Demy 
8m. ror. fd. net, 

Godfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE Edited by. Fcap, Svo. 

Godl'ey (A. D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8m. ar. 6<f. 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Sm. ar. 6 d. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcdp. 8m, ar. 6d. 

Goldsmith (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Fcaf. %wto. With 10 
Plates in Photogravure by Tony Johannot. 
Leather, ss. 6d. net. 

See also I.P.L. and Standard Library. 

Goodrich-Preer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. Derny^ 8m. yj. 6 d. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Qorst(Rt. Hon. Sir John). THE CHIL- 
DREN OF THE NATION. Second 
Edition. Demy ivo, TS. 6 d,nei, 

Goudge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. See Westminster Com- 
mentarie's. 

Graham (P. Anderson). THE RURAL 
EXODUS. Cr. 8m. ar. 6d. 

Granger (P. S,), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Edition, Cr. 8m. ar. hd. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Gray(E. M'Queen). GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 
8m. as, 6d, 

aray(P. L.), B.Sc, THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY; 
an Elementary Text-Book, With 181 
Diagrams. Cr. Svo. ^s. 6d. 

Green (Q. Buckland), M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. 
Second Ed, revised. Crown 8710. 3,?. 6 d. 
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Green (E. T.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Library. 

areenidM(A. H. J.), M.A, A HISTORY 
OF ROME: From 133-104 ^.c. Demy 
SzvJ. 10s. 6d. net. 

Qreenwell (Dora). See Miniature Library. 
Gregory (R. A.). THE VAULT OF 
HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 2* 6d. 
Gregory (Miss E. C.). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Grubb (H.C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Gwynn (M. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

New and cheaper issue. Royal Zvo. ss.net. 
Haddon (A. C.V Sc.D., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. DemyZvo. 15s, 

HadfieId(R. A.) and GibWns (H. de B.). 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 
8z/o, as. 6d, 

Hall (R. N.) and Neal (W. G.>. THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, revised. 
DemyZvo. i.as, 6d.net. 

Hall (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Royal Zvo. ios,6d. nei. 
Hamilton (P. J.), D. D. See Byzantine Texts. 
Hammond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Demy Zvo. tos. 6d. 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, 1200-1688. Illus- 
trated. Demy Zvo, 7s. 6d. each. 

Hannay (James O.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM.. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Fcaf. 
Bvo. 3s, 6d. net. 

HardietMartln). See Connoisseur’s Library. 
Hare (A. T.\ M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy Zvo. 6s. 
Harrison (Clifford). READING AND 
READERS. Ecati. Zvo. as. 6d, 

Harvey (Alfred), M.B. See Ancient Cities. 
Hawthorne(Nathaniel). SeeLittle Library. 
HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr. Zvo. js. net. 

Heath (Prank R.). See Little Guides. 
Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Library- 
Hello (Ernest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from the French by 
V. M. Crawford, Ecafi Bvo. 3s. 6cL 
Henderson (B, W.), Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. Idew and cheaper 
issue. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

AT INTERVALS. Reap Zvo. as.6d.net. 
Henderson (T. P.). See Little Library and 
Oxford Biographies. 

Henderson (T. P,), and Watt (Francis). 
SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. With many 
Illustrations, some of which are in colour. 
Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 


Henley(W.E,)andWhibley(C.) A BOOK 
OP ENGLISH PROSE. Cr.Zvo. as.6d. 
net. 

Henson (H. H.), B.D., Canon of Westminster. 
APOSTOLieCHRISTIANITY: As Ulus- 
trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical akd 
Social Sermons. C7-.Zvo. 6s. 

Herbert (George). See Library of Devotion. 
Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. 

Hewins (W. A. S.), B.A. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr.Zvo. 
ss.6d. 

Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 
A Day Book of Prose and Verse, Ecap. 
Zvo. 2S. 6d. nei. 

Heywood (W.Y. PALIO AND PONTE; 
A Book of Tuscan Gaines. Illustrated. 
RemalZvo. ais.mt. 

See also St. Francis of Assisi. 

Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of TechnologjL 
Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy’s 
High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

Hind(C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by William 
Pascoe, and 20 Photogr.iphs. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hirst (P. W.) See Books on Business. 


Hobhonse(L. T.), Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy Zvo. lof. 6d. nei. 

Hobson(J.A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 
Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. nei. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. Sixth Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. as. 6d. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. as,6d. 
HodgMn (T.), D.C.L. See I.eaders of 
Religion. 


AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A, Streatfeild. Ecap, Zvo, as. net. 

Holden-Stone (G. de). See Books on 
Business. 

Holdich (Sir T. H.), K.C.LE. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND : being a 
Personal Record of Twenty Years. Illus- 
trated. Detny Zvo. 10s. 6d. net. _ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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Holdsworlh <W. S.), A HISTORY 

OF ENGLISH LAW. In. Two Volumes. 
VoL /. Demy 8w. jos. 6d. net. 

Holland (H. Scott), Canon of St. Paul’s 
See Library of Devotion, 

Holt (Emily). THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 
Cr, Zvo. 3^. 6il. nei.^ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Holyoafce (Q. J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr.Zvo. IS. (id. .... 

Hone (Nathaniel J.). See Antiquary s Books. 
Hoppnei*. See Little Galleries. 

Horace. See Classical Translations, 
HorBburgh(E. L, S.), M.A. WATERLOO : 
A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition, Cr. 8m sf- 
Sec also Oxford Biographies. 

Horth(A. C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Horton(R. P.),D.D. SeeLeadersof Religion, 
Hosie (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With 
Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition, 
DemyZvo. •js, 6d.net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published.. 
How (F. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions, Second Edition. Demy Zoo. 7S, 6d. 
Howell (A. a. Ferrers). FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. Translated and arranged ly. Cr, 
Zvo, 3J. 6d, net. 

Howell (0.). TRADE UNIONISM— New 
AND Old. Fourth Edition, Cr, 8m 
o,s,6d, 

Hudson (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illustrated. 
Demy Zoo, ms. net. 

Huggins (Sir 'William), K.C.B., O.M., 
D.C,L., F.R.S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY ; 
OR, Science in the St.^te and in the 
Schools. With 25 Illustrations. Wide 
Royal 8m i,s. 6d. net. 

Hughes (C. E.), THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESI EARE. An English Antho- 
logy. With a .Preface by Sidney Lee. 
Demy 8m 3^. 6d. net. 

Hughes (Thomas). TOM BROWN’S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Vernon Rendall. Leather. 
Royal %2mo. zr. 6d. tiet. 

Hutchinson (Horace Q.) THE NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
so Pictures by Walter Tyndale and 4 
by Lucy Kemp-Welch. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8m 6s. 


Hatton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. With many .Illustrations,- of 
which 20 are in Colour, by A. Pisa, ■ Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. - 

■A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Third Edition. 
With many Illustrations, of which 24 are in 
Colour, hy A. W. Pimington. DemyZvo. 
7s,6d.nei. 


FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 
CANY. With Coloured Illustrations by 
William Parkinson. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. Fcap.Zvo. ^s. 6d. net. 

Hutton (R. H.). See Leaders of Religion, 

Hutton (W. H.), M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Cn 8w. 5s. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyde (A. 0 . ) GEORGE HERBERT AND 
HIS TIMES. With 32 Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo, Jos. 6d, net. 

Hyett (F. A.). A SHORT HISTORY OP 
FLORENCE, Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND. A Drama. 
Translated by William Wilson. Third 
Edition, Cri 8m SJ. 6d. 

Inge (W. R.), M.A,, Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1809. Demy Zvo. j'es. 6d, net. See also 
Library of Devotion, 

InneB(A. D.), M.A. A HISTORY OFTHE 
BRITISH IN INDIA, With M^s and 
Plans. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps, Second Edition. Demy 8m 
lof. 6d, net, 

Jackson (C. E.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Jackson (S.), M.A, See Commercial Series. 

Jackson (F. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 

Jacob (F.), M.A., See Junior Examination 
Series. ■ 

James (W. H. N.), A.R.C.S., A.I.E.E. See 
Textbooks of Technology. 

Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS. Cr. Zvo. ss. 6d. 

See also Books on Business. 

Jeffreys (D. Owyn). DOLLY’S THEATRI- 
CALS. Described and Illustrated with 24 
Coloiued Pictures. Super Royali6mo, xs.6d. 

Jenks (E.), M.A., Reader of Law in the 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

Jenner (Mrs. H.). . See Little Books on Art. 

Jennings (Oscar), M.Di, Member of the 
Bibliographical Society. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS, containing over thirteen 
hundred Reproductions of Pictorial Letters 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Demy ^io. sis, net. 

Jessopp (Augustus), D.D. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Jevons (F. B.), M.A., Litt.D,, Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. RE- 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr. Zvo. 
3s, 6d; net. 

See also Churchman’s Library and Hand- 

■ books of Theology. 

Johnson(Mrs. Barham). WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. xas. 6d. net. 
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Johnston (Sif H. H.), K.C.E. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly 200 
Illustrations and Six Maps, Third Edition. 
Cr, j^to, i8f. net, , 

A Colonial Edition is also-published. 
Jones (R. Crompton), M.A. POEMS 
OF THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. 
Thirteenth Edition. Fcetf. Svo. as. 6d. net. ! 
Jones CH.). See Commercial Series. 

Jones (H. F.). See Textbooks of Science, 
Jones (L. A. Atheriw), K.C., M.P. THE 
MINERS’ Guide to the coal 
MINES REGULATION ACTS. Cr. Bvo. 
as. 6d. net. 

COMMERCE IN WAR. EoyaiSvo. ais.net. 
Jonsbn (Ben), See Standard Library. 
Juliana (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Ed.by Grace 
Warrack. Second Edit. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
Juvenal. See Classical Translations. 
‘Kappa.’ let YOUTH BUT KNOW; 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr. Svo. 
as. 6d. net. 

Kaufmann (M.). SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo. as. 6d,net, 

Keating (J. F.), D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
Keats yohn). THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
court, M.A. Second Edition. Dttny Svo. 

7S. 6d. net, 

REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the 
Works of. Ec(t/. Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library, 

KebIe(John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Illustrated 
byR.ANNiNoBELL. Third Ediiiofh Fcap. 
wo; 3s. 6d, ; padded morocco, ss. : 

See also Library 0 f Devotion. 

Kelynack (T. N.), M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety. THE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO -SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT. Edited by. With 2 Diagrams. 
Eemj/ Svo. js. 6d. net. 

Kempis (Thomas ft). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. Gere. 
Third Edition, Fcap.Svo. 3s. 6d.; padded 
fnoracco. sf. 

Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Cr. 
Svo, 3s. 6d, See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. . 


ballads. Sattd Thousand. Twenty^ 
third Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s,r 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 65th Thousand. 
Eleventh Edition, Cr.^vo, ^s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. Thousand. 

Third Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s;- 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Knight (Albert E.). THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. Ulus. Demy Svo. 7s, 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published, 

Kid^ht (H. J» C.), M.A, See Churchman’s 

Knowling (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at King’s College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. 

Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS 
OP.- Edited by E. V, Lucas. Illustrated 
/n Seven Voiunw. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. each. 
See also Little Library and E, V, Lucas. 

Lambert (P. A. H.). See Little Guides. 


EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 
Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Langbridge(P-),M. A. BALLADSOF THE 
BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 


A Colonial Edition is also published, 
Kennedy (James Houghton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL’S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO TPIE CORIN- 
THIANS. Withlntroduction, Dissertations 

and Notes. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Kimmins (C. W.), M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Ulus- 
trated. Cr, Svo. as. 6d. 


and Standard Library. 

Leach (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With 12 Illustra- 
tioBs. Demy Svo, 12J. 6d. net. 

See also James Braid. 

GREAT GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. 

With 34 Portraits. DrwfySw. ns.6d.net. 
Le Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 
Gostling. Illustrated in colour.. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Lee (Captain L. Melville). A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND, Cr. Svo. 
3«. 6d. net. 

Leigh(Percival). THE COMIC ENGLISPI 
(SlAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 characteristic Illustrations by John 
Leech. Post \6mo. as. 6d. tiei. 

Lewes (V. B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 

Illustrated. Cr. Svo. as. 6d. 

Le'<^s (Mrs. Owyn). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 
Illustrated. Fcap. Svo. 3S.6d. net. 

Lisle (Fortuntfede). See Little Bookson Art. 
Littlebales (H.). Sec Antiquary’s Books. 
Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Second Ed. Cr. Svo, as. 6d. 
THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE.' 
Cr. fir. 

See also Leaders of Religion and Library. 
ofPevotion. 
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Locker (P.). See Little Library. . 

Lodge (Sir Oliver), F.R.S. THE SUB- 
STANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A Catechism for Parents 
and Teachers. Eighth Ed. Cr. 8va, zs. net. 
Lofthouse (W. P.), M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Eemyivo, ^s.net. 

Longfellow (H. W.). See Little Libranr. 
Lorlmer (George Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo, 
zs.ed. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Lover (Samuel). See I. P. L. 

E. V. L. and C. L.IG. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY : Or, The Englishman’s Handbook to 
Efficiency. Illustrated by George Morrow. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap, eto. is, net. 
Lucas(E. V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With 25 Illustrations. Fourth 
Ediiiotii Demy %vo. •js. 8d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
many Illustrations, of which 20 are in Colour 
by Herbert Marshall. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6 j. , 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With 16 
Illustrations in Colour by Nelson Dawson, 
and 36 other Illustrations. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Third 
Edition. Fccti. Zvo. sr. 

THE OPEN ROAD : a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Twelfth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 5^. 5 
India Paper, ns. 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Third Edition. Fcap, 
Zvo, ss . ; India Paper, ns, 6d. 
CHARACTER AND COMEDY, Third 
Edition. 

Lucian. See Classical Translations. 

Lyde (L. W.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 
Lydon(NoeI S.). Seejunior School Books . 
Lyttelton(Hon.Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 
j THEIR WORK. Cr. Zvo. zs. 6d. 
Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F, C. Mon- 
tague, M.A. Three Volumes. Cr. Zvo, i8r. 
, The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

M'Allen (J, E. B.), RI.A. See Commercial 
Series. 

MacCuIIoch (J, A.), . See , Churchman's 
Library. ■ 

MacCunn (Florence A,). MARY 
STUART. With over 60 Illustrations, in- 
cluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Cr, Zva. 6s. 

: See also Leaders of Religion. , 
McDermott (E. R.). See Books on Business. 
M'DowalKA. S.). See Oxford Biographies, 
Mackay (A, M.). See Churchman’s Library. 


Macklin (Herbert W.), M.A. See Anti- 
quary’s Books. 

Mackenzie (W. Leslie), M.A.. M.D., 
D.P.H., etc. THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cr. Zvo. zs. 6d. 

Mdlle Mori (Author of). ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
With 28 Illustrations. Demy Zvo. ns.6d.net. 

Magnus (Laurie), M.A, A PRIMER OK 
WORDSWORTH, Cr.Zvo. zs.6d. 

Mahaffy (J. P,). Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Maitland (F. W. ), LL. D. , Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. Roya l Zvo. 7^. 6d. 

Malden (H. E.), M.A, ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Cr. Zvo. 3^. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Seventh Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. IS. 6d. 

See also School Histories. 

Marchant (E. C.), M.A., Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. si. 6d. 
See also A, M. Cook. 

Mafr(J. E.), F.R.S., Fellow of St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 
Cr, Sz>o. 6s. 

Marriott (J. A. R.). THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF LORD FALKLAND. With 20 
Illustrations. Second Ed. Dy.Zvo, ns.6d.net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Marvell (Andrew). See Little Library. 

Masefield (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON’S TIME. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 
zs. 6d. net. 

ON THE SPANISH MAIN. With 22 
Illustrations and a Map. Demy Zvo. 
xos. 6d. net. 

A SAILOR’S GARLAND. Edited and' 
Selected by. Second Ed. Cr.Zvo. 3^. 6d.net. 

Maskell (A.j. See Connoisseur’s Library. 

Mason (A. J.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Massee (George), THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LIFE : Lower Forms. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. 2J. 6d. 

Masterman (C. P. G.), M.A., M.P. 
TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Matheson(Mrs. E. F.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. Fcap. Zvo. zs. 6d. net. 

May (Phil). THE PPIIL MAY ALBUM. 
Second Edition. s,to. net. 

Mellows (Emma S.). A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 

Methuen'(A.' M. S.). THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. Zvo. zs, net. 
Also Cr. Zvo. -yd, net, 

A revised and enlarged edition of the 
author’s 'Peace or War in South 
Africa.’ 
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ENGLAND’S RUIN : Discussed in Six- 
TEEN Letters to th® Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. Seventh Edi- 
tion- Cr. Svo. 3d. net. 

Miles (Eustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE, OR, THE THEORY OF REIN- 
CARNATION. Cr- Mo- 2i. net- 

Millais (J. a.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which 2 are in 
Photogravure. New Edition. Demy Zvo. 
ys. 6d. net. 

See also Little Galleries. 

Mlllin (Q. R). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. Illustrated. Cr, Zvo- 3s. 6d. net. 

Minis (C. T.), M.I.M.E. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Milne (J. Q,), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Ulus. Cr.Svo. fo. 

Milton (John). A DAY BOOK OF. 
Edited by R. F, Towndrow. Eca^. 8m 
3f, 6d. net. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

Mlncfain (H. C. ), M. A. See R. Peel. 

Mitchell (P. Chalmers), M.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
iion, Cr.Mo. 6r. 

Mitton ( 0 . E.). JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. With many Portraits and 
Illustrations. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Cr. Mo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Moffat (Mary M.). QUEElf LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. With so Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Demy Zvo. ^s. 6d, net. 

‘Moil (A,).’ See Books on Business. 

Moir (D. M.). See Little Library. 

Molinos (Dr. Michael de). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Money (L. G. Chiozza), M.P. RICHES 
AND POVERTY. Fourth Edition. Demy 
8m 5.t. net. 

Montagu (Henry), Earl of Manchester. See 
Library of Devotion. 

Montaigne. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 
by C. F. Pond. Fcaf, Zvo. 3^. 6d. net. 

Montmorency (J. E. Q. de), B.A., LL.B. 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
BOOK. With 22 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo. ys. 6d. net. 

Moore (H. E.). BACK TO TPIE LAND. 
An Inquiry into Rural Depopulation. Cr. 
&7J0. ss.6d. 

Moorhouse (E. Hallam). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Portraits. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. ys. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Moran (Clarence Q . ). See Books on Business. 

More (Sir Thomas). See Standard Library. 

Morfill (W. R.), Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER 11 . 
With Maps and Plans, Cr. Zvo. 3^. 6 d. 


Morris (J.). THE MAKERS OP JAPAN- 
With 24 illustrations. Demy Zvo, xss, 6d. 
net. 

. A Colonial Edition is also published. ; 
Morris (J. E.)i See Little Guides, 

Morton (Miss Anderson). See Mi.ss Brod- 
rick. 

Moule(H. C. Q.), D.D,, Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Muir (M. M. Pattison), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 

Mundella (V. A.), M.A. See J, T. Dunn. 
Munro (R.), LL.I), See Antiquary’s Books. 
Naval Officer (A). See I. P. I.. 

Neal (W. a.). See R.N. Hall. 

Newman (Ernest). HUGO WOLF. 
Demy Zvo. 6s. 


Hospital, and Medical OfScer of 

Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury, INFANT MORTALITY, A 
Social Problem. With 16 Diagrams. 
Demy Zvo, ys, 6d. net. 

Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 
ofDevotion. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 
Nlcklin (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION 


VALTER SCOTT, Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. ys. 6d, net. 

Norregaard (B. W.). THE GREAT 
SIEGE : The Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthur. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. xos.6d.nef. 

Norway (A. H.). NAPLES. With 25 Col- 
oured Illustrations by Maurice Greiffen- 
HAGEN. Second Edition. Cr. 8m 6s. 

Novalis. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
Una Birch. FcaA Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

Idfield (W. J.), M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Based on the Catechism of the Church 
OP England. Fcay, Zvo. as. 6d, 

Oldham (P, M,), B.A. Sec Textbooks of 
Science. 

Oliphant (Mrs. ). See Leaders of Religion. 

Oman(C. W. C.), M.A., Fellow of All Souks’, 
0 .xford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. The Middle Ages, from the 
Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8m lor. 6d. net. 

Ottley (R, L.),D.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology and Leaders of Religion. 

Overton (J. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Douglas). See Books on Business. 

Oxford(M. N.), of Guy's Hospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 3S. 6d, 

Pakes (W. C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE, Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 15s. 
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Parker (Gilbert). A LOVER'S DIARY. 
Fcap. 8w. 5S. 

Parkes (A. K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fca-ji. 8w<?. w. 6d. 
Parkinson (John). PARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. FoFo, £3, 3* net. 
Parnienter (John). HELIO-TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1623- 
Edited by Percival Landon. Quarto, 
3i. M. net, 

Parmentier (Prof. Leon). See Byzantine 

Texts. 

Parsons (Mrs. Clement). GARRICK 
AND HIS CIRCLE. With 36 Illustra- 
trations. Second Edition, Demy 8vo, 
tzs.tid.net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 

Paston (George), SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With over 200 Illustrations. 
Imperial Quarto. £2, xzs. 6d. net. 

Seeal.so Little Bookson Art andl.P.L. 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
With 24 Portraits and Illustrations. 


Pater8on(W. R.)(Benjamin Swift). LIFE’S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr. 8vo. 3e.6d.net. 
Patterson (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
‘ Colour by F; Southgate. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8ao, 6s. 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of observations on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans found in that neigh- 
bourhood, with a list of the .species. With 
12 Illustrations in colour, by Frank 
Southgate. Second Edition. Cr. 8m 
6s, 

Peacock (N.). See Little Book.s on Art. 
Peake (C. M. A.), F.R.H.S. A CON- 
CISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 
With 24 Illustrations. Fcap, 8m 3^. 6d, net. 
Peel (Robert), and Minchin (H. C.), M.A. 
OXFORD. With too Illustrations in 
Colour. Cr, 8vo, 6s, 

Peel (Sidney), late F ellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mis-rion on the Licensing Law.s. PR ACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition, Cr.Zvo, ts,6d. 

Petrie (W. M. Flinders), D. C. L., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, vrom the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Fully Illustrated. In six volumes, Cr. 
8m 6s, each. 

VoL. I. Prehistoric Timer to XVIth 
Dynasty, Sixth Edition, 


Yol. II. The XVIIth and XVIIIth 
Dynasties. Fourth Edition, 

VoL, HI, XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 

VoL, IV. The Egypt on the Ptolemies. 
J. P. Mahaffy, Litt.D. 

VoL, V. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milne, M.A. 

VoL. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 
Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated, Cr. 
8va. 2S. 6d, 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tris- 
tram Ellis. In Two Volumes. Cr. 8m 
3S. 6d. each. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
120 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Phillips (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Phillpotts (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR, 
With 38 Illustrations by J. Ley Pethy- 
BRiDGE. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG, 
Illustrated by Claude Shkpperson, 
Cr. e,to. ss. net. 

A volume of poems. 

Plarr (Victor Q.). See School Histories. 

Plato. See Standard Library. 

Plautus. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W, M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Denty8vo, ios,6d.ftei. 

Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), B.A., King's 
College, Cambridge. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Podmore (Frank). MODERN SPIRL 
TUALISM. Two Volumes. Demy 8»tf. 
2ir. net, 

A History and a Criticism. 

Peer (J. Patrick Le). A MODERN 
LEGIONARY; Cn 8m 6s. 

Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

Pollard (A. W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 
Illustrated. DemyZvo. 'is,6d,net. 

Pollard (Eliza F.). See Little Books on Art. 

Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books on 
Businesi!. 

Potter (M. C.), M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, 
Ajr. 6(/. 

Power (J. O’Connor). THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. O'. 8m 6j?. 

Prance (Q.). See R. Wyon. 

Prescott (O. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cr. Bvo. 
3s.6d.net. 

Price (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon, A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 


Primrose (Deborah). A MOD E R N 
BCEOTIA. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Protheroe (Ernest). THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. Geography in its Human 
Aspect. With 32 full-page Illustrations, 
O'. 8m 2S, 
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Miniature. With 104 Illustrations ii. 
colour. /« Three Volumes- Small ^to. 

Quiller Couch). THE 
GOLDEN POMP. A Peocession of 
English Lyrics. Second JSdiiwti- Cr, %ve. 
O.S. 6d. net. 

Ouevedo Villegas. See Miniature Library. 

G.R. and E.S. THE WOODHOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. <7^. 8z>t>. 6f. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Rackham (R. B.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Ragg (Laura M.). THE WOMEN-ART- 
ISTS OF BOLOGNA. With 20 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8m "js. 6d. net. 

Ragg (Lonsdale). B.D., Oxon. DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY. With 3a lUustra- 
tions largely from contemporary Frescoes 
and Documents. Demy 8w. 12s. 6d. net. 

Rahtz (P. J.)j M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
English at Merchant Venturers’ Technical 

■ College, Bristol. HIGHER ENGLISH. 
Second Edition. Cr.Svo. %s. Gd. 

RandoI|}h (B. W,), D.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 


Cr. ivo. 


r College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 
8m 6 j. 

Raven (J. J . ), D.D. See Antiguan’s Baalss. 


SETTLEMENTS. Cr. 8m. 

R^path (H._ A.), M.A. See Westnunster 
Commentaries. 

Reynolds. See Little Galleries. 

Rhoades (J. F.). See Simplified French Texts. 

Rhodes (W. E.). See School Histories. 

Rleu (H.), M.A. See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Roberts (M. E.). See C. C. Channer, 

Robertson (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 
Lectures of igor. Demy 8m ^s. (td. net. 

Robertson (C. Grant). M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modern History, Oxford, 

' t9oi-i904. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 

■ AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, 1660-1832. Deniylmo. los, 6d. 
■net. 

Robertson (C. Grant) and Bartholomew 
(J. G.), F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Demy Quarto. 
4r. 6d. net. 

Robertson (Sir G.S.),K.C.S. I. CHITRAL : 
The Story of a Minor Siege, Third 
Edition. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. sf. 6d. net. 


OF DEACONESS! 

tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr. 8m gr. 6d. 

Robinson (P. S.). See Connoisseur’s Library. 

Rochefoucauld (La). See Little Library. 

Rodwell (Q.), B.A NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With, 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fca^. 2,vo. gt. 61/. 

Roe(Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. With 
many Illustrations by the Author, inchiding 
a frontispiece in colour. DemySvo. xos.Hd, 
net. 

Rogers (A, Q. L.), M.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Romney. See Little Galleries, 

Roscoe (E, S.). See Little Guides, 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
Illustrated. Cr. Sm as. 6d. Also in 4 
Parts. Parts 1 , and 11 . M. each ; Pari 
nL%d.i ParilV.xod. 

Rowntree (Joshua). THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A Re-Statement op 
THE Opium Question. Second and 
Cheajfier Edition. Cr, 8m sr. net. 

Royde-Smith (N. > Q.). THE PILLOW 
BOOK: A Garner of Many Moons. 
Second Edition. Cr, 8vo. 4s, 6d. net. 


Russell (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F, Brangwyn. 
Fourth Edition, Cr. 8m dr. 

tinsbury (K 

PRINCi; 

ns. 6d. ; 

— See Libraiy of .. 

St. Augustine. See Library of Devotion, 
St. Bernard. See Library of Devotion. 
Sales (St. Francis de). Sea Library of 
Devotion. 

SL Cyres (Viscount). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies, 

St. Francis of Assisi. THE I.ITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 


See also Standard Library and Library of 
Devotion. 

‘Safci’ (H.Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. P'cap, 8m. as. 6d. net. 

Salmon (A, L.). See Little Guides. 
Sargeaunt (J.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. Illustrated, 
DemyiSaio. ijs.^d. 

-4thas(C.)< See Byrantine Texts. 

Schmitt (John). Sec Byzantine 'fexts. 
Scott (A. M.). WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL With Portraits and llius. 
tnations. Cr. Zw. 3s. (ul. 

Scudamore (Cyril). See Little Guides. 
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Sells (V. P.), M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE, illustrated. , Cr, 8w. 
as. 6d. 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. 
Ninth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 2S,6d, 

School Edition, is. 6d. , „ 

TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 
With 12 Illustrations by Augusta Guest. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap.Zvo. as,6d. 

School Edition, u. iid. „ „ „ 

Settle (J. H.). ANECDOTES OF 

SOLDIERS. Cr-Zvo. -^s. 6d.net. 
Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 1632; 1664; 
1685. Each ;£4, 4S. net, or a complete set, 
;Ci2, I2S. net. , ' 

Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 

Folio 2 is nearly ready. 

See also Arden, Standard Library and 
Little Quarto Shakespeare. 

Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 

8vo, is.6d. „ 

Sharp (Cecil). See S. Banng-Gould. 

Sharp (Mrs. E. A.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA. Cr.Zm s^- 
Shelley (Percy B.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 
on the death of John Keats, Author of 
' Endymion, ' etc. Pisa. From the types of 
Didot, 1821. net. 

Sheppard (H, F.), M.A. See S. Baring- 
Gould. 

Sherwell (Arthur), M.A. LIFE IN- WEST 
LONDON. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 


HISTORY FOR CHILD. 

REN. A.D. 597-1066. With a Preface by 
the Bishop of Gibraltar. With Maps and 
illustrations. Cr. 8m is. 6d.net. 

Sime (J.). See Little Books on Art. 

Simonson (Q. A.). FRANCESCO 
GUARDI. With 41 Plates. Imperial 
s,to. £a, is. net. 

Sketchley (R. E. D.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Skipton (H. P. K.). See Little Books on 


Second Edition. Cr. 8m sr. 

Small (Evan), M.A. _ THE EARTH. An 
Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8m is.6d. 

Smallwood (M. Q.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Smedley (P. E.). See I.P.L. 

Smith (Adam), THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Edwin Gann an, 
'hl.h. Two volumes. DemyZvo. ixs.net. 

Smith (Horace and James). See Little 
Library. 


With Answers, is. 6d. 

Smith (R. Mudie). THOUGHTS FOR 
THE D- 4 .Y. Edited hy. Fcap. Zvo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Smith (Nowell C.). See W. Wordsworth. 

Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 
A RAINY DAY : Or, Recollections of the 
Events of the Years 1766-1S33. Edited by 
Wilfred Whitten. Illustrated. Wide 
DemyZvo. xis.6d.net. 

Snell (P. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR, 
Illustrated, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Snowden (C. E.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. Demy Zoo. 4^. 6d. 

Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 

Sornet (L, A.). See J unior School Books. 

South (E. Wilton), M.A. See Junior School 

Southey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN. 
Edited by David Hannay. 

Vol. I. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). Second Edition. Cr, 

Vol. II. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. 8m 6s, 

See also Standard Library. 

Spence (C. H.), M.A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Spicer (A. D.). THE PAPER TRADE. 
With Maps and Diagrams. Demy Zvo, 
lis. 6d. net. 


Second Edition, 

RoyalZvo. 16s. net. 

Stanbridge (J. W.), B.D. See Library of 

Devotion. 

‘ StanclKfe.’ GOLF DO’S AND DONT’S. 
Second Edition. Fcap, Zvo. xs. 

Stead (W. J.). See D. Gallaher. 

Stedman(A. M. M.), M.A. 

INITIA LATINA : Easy Lessons on Elemen- 
tary Accidence. Tenth Edition. Fcap. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Tenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. as. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Seventh Edition. tZmo, 
is.6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM C^SAR. 
The Helvetian War, Third Edition. 
xZmo. xs. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 
Kings of Rome. 18 wo. Second Edition. 
xs.6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Twelfth Ed. Fcap. 
Zvo. IS. 6d. 

EXEMPLA L.;VTINA. First Exercises 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary, 
FoJfrtk Edition, Cr. Zvo, is. 
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EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Eleventh andCheaief EdHion, 
re-written. Cr. 8ve. is. 6d. Original 
Edition, zs, 6d. Kev, 3s, net, 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. IS, 6d, With Vocabulary, ss, 
NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fifth Edition. Fcaf 8vo, 
IS. 6d, With Vocabulary, ar. Key, as. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Fourteenth Edition. Fcap.ivo. is. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 

i8mo. Fourth Edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, re- 
vised, iZmo, IS. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 
Edition. Cr, 8m ij. 6a?, 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Fourth Edition, 7‘e- 
vised, Fcap, 8m is. td, 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION, Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition, Fccti, Zvo. is 6d, 
GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition, Fcai, Zm. as. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Eighth Edition. 
iZmOi Zd. ‘ 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Eighth Edi, 
tioH, revised, Cr, 8m is, 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Sixth Edi- 
tion, revised, Fcai, Zvo, is. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX, With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8m as. 6d. 
Key, 3s. net, 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION: Arranged .according to Sub- 
jects, Thirteenth Edition, _ Fcc^, Zvo, is. 

See also School Examination Series. 

Steel (R, Elliott), M.A., F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
• Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. 

See also School Examination Series. 
Stephenson (C.), of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Suddards (F.) of Qie 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Dcw/y Zvo, Third Edition, 

Stephenson (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cr. Zvo. 3s. Zd. 
Sterne(Laurence). See Little Library, 
Sterry (W.). M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. Illustrated. 8m 7^. 60?. 

Steuart (Katherine). BY ALLAN 
WATER, Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Stevenson (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 


HIS FAMILY' AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sidney Colvin. 
Third Edition. Cr Zvo. las. 

Library Edition. Eew^ Zvo. 2 vols, a$s. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published, 

' VAILIMA LETTERS, With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. Buckram, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published, 

TILE LIFE OF R. L, STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour, 

Stevenson (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I, Stevenson during 
X887-8. Cr. Zvo. 6s. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-93. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Balfour. With 
many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr, 
Zvo, 6s. net. 

Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies, 

Stokes (F. 0 .), B.A, HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urquhart and P. A. Motteox. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. Zvo. 3f. 6d, 
net. » 

Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F, G. Ei.lerton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cn 8m 6f. 

Storr (Vernon P.), M.A., Lecturer in 
the Philosoplnr of Religion in Cambridge 
University ; Examining Chaplain ^ the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; formerly Fellow 
ofUniversityCollege, Oxford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cr. 
8m 3s.net, 

Straker(F.). See Books on Business. 

Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Streatfeild (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 24 IHustra- 
tions. Second. Edition. Demy Zvo, ys. 6d, 
mi, 

Stroud (H.), D.Sc., M.A. PRACTICAL 
PH YSICS. With many Diagrams, Second 
Edition. 3s. net. 

Strutt (Joseph). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many Engrav- 
ings. Revised by J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A Quarto, axs. net. 

Stuart (Capt. Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA With a Map. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Sturch (F.)., Staif Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
ciples and Application, with Solutions to 
Examination Questions, 1892-1903, Ortho- 
graphic, I-sometrio and Oblique Projection. 
With 30 Plates and 140 Figures. Foolscap. 

Sudd^ds (P.). See C. Stephenson. 

Surtees (R. S.). Seel.P.L. 

Symes (J. E.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, .'second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
as, 6di 

Symp80n(E. M.), M.A., M.D. See Ancient 
Cities. 
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Tacitus. AGRIGOLA. With Introduction 
Notes, Map, etc., by R. F. Davis, M. A., 
Fcai>. SffA 2J. „ 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Fcap. 

8va. 3S. See also Classical Translations. 

'Tallaclc^W,). HOWARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. Demy %vo. v>s: fid, net 

TauIerfJ.L See Library of Devotion. 

Taylor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
metaphysics. Demy8'no. xoe.6d.net 

Taylor (P.Q.), M.A. See Commercial Senes. 

Taylor (I, A.). See Oxford Biographies, 

Taylor (John W.>. THE COMING OF 
TtlE SAINTS : Imagination and Studies 
in Early Church History and Tradition., 
With 26 Illustrations, Demy 8vo. js. 6d. nei. 

Taylor T. M.), M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME, Cr.Zvo. ns:6d. 

Teasdale-Buckell (Q. T.). THE COM- 
PLETE SHOT. Illustrated. Second Ed. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Chorton Collins, 
M.A. Cr. ivo, 6s, 

IN MEMORIAM, Mj\UD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Chorton 
Collins, M.A. Cr. Zvo. 6s, See also 
Little Library. 

Terry (C. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Thackeray jW. M.). See Little Library. 

Theobald(F. V.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition Revised. Cr. 
8vo. ss. 6d. 

Thompson (A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Tileston(MaryW.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Fourteenth Edi- 
tion, Medium i6mo, zs. 6d. net Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6f. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. See Little 
Guides. 

Townley (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE 

Wm't’.-RnnF Wifi, tS TII„cfraf!nns nnH 


Oxford Biographies. 

Trench (Herbert), DEIRDRE WEDDED 
AND OTHER POEMS. Cr. Svo. ss. 

An episode of Thirty hours delivered by 
the three voices. It deals with the love of 
Deirclre for Naris and is founded on a Gaelic 
Version of the Tragical Tale of the Sons of 
Usnach. 

Trevelyan (Q, M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THJC 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Third 
Edition, Deim Zvo. xas, 6d. nei. 

Troutbeck (G. E.). See Little Guides. 

Tyler (E. A.), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 
School Books. 

Tyrrell-Qill (Prances). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Vardon (Harry). THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER. Illustrated. Eighth Edition, 
Demy 8m, xos, 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Vaughan (Henry). See Little Library. 


Vaughan (Herbert M.), B.A.(Oxon.). THE 
LAST OF TPIE ROYAL STUARTS. 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL 
DUKE OF YORK. With 20 Illustrations! 
Second Edition, DemyZvo. xos. 6d,nei, 
THE NAPLES RIVERIA. With 25 Ulus, 
trations in Colour by Maurice Greiffen. 
HAGEN. Cr. 8vo._ 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Voegelin (A.), M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series, 

WaddelKCol. L. A.), LL.D., C.B. LPIASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES, Witha Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. With 153 
Illustrations and Maps. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. js. 6d, net. 
Wade (Q. W.), D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Map,s. Fifth Edition. 

Wagner (Richard). MUSIC DRAMAS: 
Interpretations, embodying Wagner’s own 
explanations. By A. L. Cleather and 
B. Crump. In F'our Volumes. Fcap 2 vo. 
2S. 6d, each, 

VoL. I.— The Ring of the Nibelung. 
Third Edition. 

VoL. II,— Parsifal, Lohengrin, and 
The Holy Grail. 


VoL. HI.— Tristan and Isolde. 

Wall (J. C.). DEVILS. Illustrated by the 
Author and from photographs. Demy &vo, 
AS. 6d. net. See also Antiquary's Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (P. W.). See School Histories. 

Walton (Izaac) and Cotton (Charles). 
See I.P.L., Standard Library, and Little 
Library. 

Warren-Vernon (Hon. William), M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commentary of 
Benvenuto da Imola and otherauthorities. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Moore. _ In Two Volumes. Second Edi- 
tion, entirely re-written. Cr. Svo. 15s. net. 

Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED : Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edition, 
Small Pott 8vo. zs. net. 

See also Little Library, 

Watt (Francis). See T. F. Henderson. 

Weatherhead (T. C.), M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS^IN HORACE. Cr. 8vo. 
zs. See also Junior Examination Series. 

Webber (P. C.). See Textbooks of Techno- 
logy. 

Weir (Archibald), M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO TPIE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

Wells (Sidney H.) See Textbooks of Science. 

Wells (J.), M.A. , Fellow and Tutor of Wadharn 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
life. Third Edition. Cr .6vo. xs. 6d, 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Eighth 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr, 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

See al.so Guides. 

Wheldon(F,W.). A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THEl BIRDS. With 13 Illustrations, 
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7 of which are by A. H. Buckland. Large 
Cr. 8w. 6s. 

Whibley(C). See W. E. Henley, 

Whibley (L.), M.A. ■ Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES S THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Cr.Zm. 6s. 

Whitaker (Q. H.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
Bible. 

White (Qilbert). THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L. C MiAll, F.R.S., assisted by W. Warde 
Fowler, M.A. Cr, 8wo. 6f. 

See also Standard Library. 

Whitfield (E. E.). See Commerc;... Series. 

Whitehead (A. W.). GASPARDDE 
C O LT G N Y. illustrated. Demy 8vo, 

Whlteley (R. Lloyd), F.LC., Principal of 
the Municipal Science School, West Brom- 
wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Cr. 8z>o. as. 6d. 

Whitley (Miss). See Lady Dilke. 

Whitten (W.). See John Thomas Smith. 

Whyte(A. Q.), B.Sc. See Books on Business. 

Wilberforce (Wilfrid). See Little Books 
on Art. 

W Ide (Oscar). DEPROFUNDIS. El^enih 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, ss. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. DemyZvo. 
i2f. 6d. net. 

POEMS. Detm 8vo. iss. 6d. net, 

INTENTIONS. Demy km. ias.6d.net. 

SALOME, AND OTHER PLAYS. Demy 
8w. xzs. 6d. net. 

LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN. Demy 
8m. xas. 6d, net. 

A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 
Demy 8vo. xas. 6d. net. 

AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Demy 8vo. 
xas, 6d. net. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- 
NEST. Demy 8m. xas. 6d. net. 

A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES and 
THE HAPPY PRINCE. Demy 8w. 
lar. 6d. net. 

LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME and 
OTHER PROSE PIECES. Demy 8vo. 
xas. 6d, net, 

Wilkins (W. H.), B.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Cr. 8vo. as. 6d. 

Williams (A.). PETROL PETER: or 
Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. Illus- 
trated in Colour by A. W. Mills. Demy 
4io, 3s. 6d, net. 

Williamson (M. Q.). See Ancient Cities. 

Williamson (W,). THE BRITISH 
GARDENER. Illustrated. Demy 8m. 
xos.ed. 

Williamson (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner's Books. 

Willson (Beckles). LORDSTRATH- 
CONA: the Story of his Life. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, is. 6d, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


Wilmot-Baxton (E. M.). MAKERS OF 
EUROPE, Cr. 8m. Eighth Ed. 3J. 6d. 

A Text-book of European History for 
Middle Forms. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cj". 8r'n. ■>,s.6d. 

See also Beginner’s Books, 

I WiIson(Bishop.). See Libraiy of Devotion. 

Wilson ( A, J.). See Books on Business, 

Wilson(H. A.). See Books on Businejis. 

; Wilson (J. A-). See Simplified French 

! Texts. 

Wilton (Richard), M.A. LYRA PAS- 
TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Home. FottSvo. as, 6d. 

Winbolt (S. E.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. 8vo. is. 6a. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE : An Aid 
to Composition. Cr. 8vo. zs. 6d. Kkv, 
S^. net. 

Windle (B. C. A,), F.R.S., F.S.A. See Anti- 
qaayy’s Books/ Little Guides, Ancient 
Cities, and School Histories. 

Winfferbotham (Canon), M.A,, B.Sc., 
LL.B. See Churchman’s Library. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn), F.M., V.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With 24 Illustra. 
tions and Maps. A Nezv and Cheaper 
Edition. Denty^ 8vo. is. 6d. net, 

A Colonial Edition is ako published. 

Wood (J. A. E.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. Hickory). DAN LENO. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (W. Birkbeck), M.A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Major J. E.), R.E., D.A.Q.-M.G. A 
history OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spenskr Wilkinson. 
With 24 Maps and Plans. Second Edition. 
Demy 8m. las. 6d, net. 

Wordsworth (Christopher). See Anti, 
quary’s Books. 

Wordsworth (W.). POEMS BY. Selected 
bySTOPKOED A. Brooke. With 40 Illus- 
trations hy Edmund H. New. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogr.avure. Demy 8vo, 
js. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
See Little Library. 

Wright (Arthur), D.D., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. See Churchman’s 
Library, 

Wright (C. Gordon). See D-ante. 

Wright (J. C.). TO-DAY. Demy x6mo. 


Wrong (George M.), Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto. T H 3*1 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illustrated. Demy 
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Wyatt { Kate M. ). See M. R. Gloag. 

WyIde(A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. Demy Zvo, 
X5S, neU 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wyndham(Rt. Hon. George). M.P- THE 
POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Demy Zvo. Buckram, gili fop. 
los. 6 ,f. 

Wyon ( R. ) and Prance (Q.). THE LAND 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. _Being 
a Description of Montenegro. With 40 
Illustrations. Cr.Zvo. ois. 6 d.net, 

Yeats CW. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Selected from Modern Writers. 


With 138 Illustrations. 

Seventh Edition, Revised and Rewritten. 
Demy. 8 vo. i2j. 6 d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE JOY OF THE ROAD ; An Apprecia- 
tion of the Motor Car. Small Demy Zvo, 
5J. net. 

Young (T.M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY : A Study of 
Work and Workers. Cr. Zvo. Cloth, os. 6 d. ; 
paper boards, xs. 6 d. 

Zimmern (Antonia). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI. 
CITY? Fcap.Zvo, xs.(id.net. 


Ancient Cities 

General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., E.R.S. 
Cr. 8w. 41. 6t/. net. 


Chestek. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. 

Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Shrewsbury. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

Canterbury. By J. C, Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

Edinburgh. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 
Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 


Lincoln. By E. Mausel Sympson, M.A., 
M.D. Illustrated by E. H. New-, 

Bristol. By 'Alfred Harvey. Illustrated 
byE. H. New. 

Dublin. ByS. A. O, Fitzpatrick, Illustrated 
byW.C. Green. 


The Antiquary’s Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Demy %vo. 'js, 6 d. net. 


English Monastic Life. By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. 

Rbmain.s of the Prehistoric Age in 
England. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. 

Old Service Books op the English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Celtic Art. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S, A. 

With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 
Arghasology and False Antiquities. 

By R. Munro, LIj.D. Illustrated. 

Shrines op Britlsh Saints, By J.C. Wall. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 


The Royal Forests op England. By T. 

C. Cox. LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 

The Manor and Manorial Records. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 
English Seals. By T. Harvey Bloom. 
Illustrated. 

The Domesday Inquest. By Adolphus 
Ballard, B. A., LL.B. "With 27 Illustrations. 
The Brasses op England. By Herbert 
W. Macklln, M.A. With many Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 

Parish Like in Medieval England. By 
the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.B. 
With many Illustration.s. Second Edition. 
The Bells op England. By Canon J. J. 

I in ir « d With Illustrations. 


The Arden Shakespeare 

DemyZvo. zs. M. net each volume. 

General Editor, W. J. CRAIG. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

Hamlet, Edited by Edward Dowden. : j King Lear. Edited by W. J. Craig. 

Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Edward Julius Caesar. Edited by M. Macmillan, 
Dowden. I The Tempest, Edited by Moreton Luce. 

{Continued. 
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Arden Shakespeare— 

Othello. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

Titus Andronicus. Edited by H. B. Bail- 
don. 

Cymbeline. Edited by Edward Dowden. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor. Edited by 
H. C, Plart. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Edited by 
H. Cuningham, 

King Henry V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 

All’s Well That Ends Well. Edited by 
W. O. Brigstocke. 

The Taming of the Shrew. Edited by 
R. Warwick Bond. 

Timon of Athens. Edited by K. Deighton. 

Mea-surb for Measure. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

Twelfth Night. Edited by Moretbn Luce. 


The. Merchant of Venice. Edited by 
Cr Knox Pooler. 

Troilub and Cressida. Edited by K. 
Deighton. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Edited hyR. H. 
Case. 

Love’s . Labour’s Lost. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

The Two Gentleman of Verona. R, 
Warwick Bond. 

Pericles, Edited by K. Deighton. 

The Comedy of Errors. Edited by H. 
Cuningham. 

King Richard hi. Edited by A. H. 
Thompson. 

King John, Edited by Ivor B. John. 


Easy French Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. 

Second Ediiien. Illustrated, Fcap.lvo, ir. 
Easy Stories from English History. By 
E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, Author of * Makers 
of Europe,' Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. is. 


The Beginner’s Books 
Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A, 


Zvo, Without Answers, IS. With Answers. 
is.^d. 

Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 

Williamson, B.A. Sixth Ed. Fca^.^o,- is. 
An Easy Poetry Book. Selected and 
arranged by W. Williamson, B.A., Author 
of ‘Dictation Passages.’ Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo. IS. 


Books on Business 


Cr, 8vo. 


Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 
Railways. By E. R. McDermott. 

The Stock Exchange. By Chas. Duguid. 
Second Edition. 

The Business of Insurance. By A. J. 
Wilson. 

The Electrical Industry ; Lighting, 
Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, 
B.Sc. 

The Shipbuilding Industry: Its History, 
Science, Practice, and Finance. By David 
Pollock. M.I.N.A. 

The Money Market. By F. Straker. 

The Business Side of Agriculture. By 
A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 

Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. , 

The Brewing Industry. By Julian L. 
Baker, F.I.C., F.C.S. 


25. 6d, net. 

The Automobile Industry. By G. de H. 
Stone. 

Mining and Mining Investments. By 
‘A. Moil.’ 

The Businb:ss of Advertising. By Clarence 
G, Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. 

Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 

Civil Engineering. By T. Claxton Fidler, 
M.Inst. C.£. Illustrated. 

The Iron Trade of Great Britain, By 
J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 

Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. By 
F. W Hirst. 

The Cotton Industry and Trade. By 
Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 
ofCorarneTce in the University of M.-m- 
chester. Illustrated, 


Byzantine Texts 
Edited by J. B. BURY^ M.A., Litt.D. 

A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 


Zachariah of Mitylene. Translated by F. 
J, Hamilton, D.D., .and E. W. Brooks, 
DemyZvo. i^s,(id,net. 

EvAGRIUS. Edited by Lion Parmentier and 
hi. Bidez. DemyZvo. los. 6d. nst. 


The History of Psellds. Edited by C, 
Sathas, DemyZvo. ijr. «e/. 

Ecthesis Chronica. Edited by Professor 
Lambros. Demy Zvo. 7S. id. net. 

The Chronicle of Morea. Edited by John 
Schmitt. DemyZvo. 15,5. net. 
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Tlie Churchman’s Bible 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 

Fcap. 8w. If. net each. 

A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 


The Epistle op St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robin- 
son, M. A, Second Edition. 

Ecclesiastes. Edited by A. W. Streane, 

D.D. 

The Epistle or St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Philippians. Edited by C. R. D. 
Biggs, D.D. Second Edition. 

The Epistle op St. James. Edited by 
H. W. Fulford M.A. 


Isaiah. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D. Ttuo 
Volumes. With Map. as. net each. 

The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Ephesians. Edited by G. H. Whitaker, 
M.A. 

The Gospel According to St. Mark. 
Edited by J. C. Du Buisson, M.A. as. td. 
net. 

St, Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians 
and Philemon. Edited by H. J. C. Knight, 
M.A. 2S. net. 


The Churchman’s Library 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D„ F.R.S.E. 
Crozon %vo. 3 j. each. 


The Beginnings op English Christianity. 

By W. E, Collins, M.A. With Map. 

The Kingdom of Heaven Here and Here- 
after. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 
B.Sc., LL.B. 

The Workmanship of the Prayer Book : 
Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 
Dowden, D.D. Second Edition, 
Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 


Some New Testament Problems. By 
Arthur Wright, D.D. 6 j. 

The Churchman’s Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By A. M. Mackay, B. A. 
Second Edition, 

The Church of Christ. By E. T. Green, 
M.A. 6f. 

Comparative Theology. By J. A. Mac- 
Culloch. 6f. 


Classical Translations 

Edited by H. P. FOX, M.A. , Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Crown. 8zia. 

A series of Translations froAi the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 


jEschylus — Agamemnon Choephoroe, Eu- 
menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 
LL.D, SL 

Cicero — De Oratore 1. Translated by E. N. 

P. Moor, M.A, 3f. 6d, 

Cicero— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro 
Mureno, Philippic ii., in Catilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. sf. 
CiCKRO—De Natura Deortim. Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A,_ 3f. 6d. 

Cicero — De Officiis. Translated by G. B. 
Gardiner, M. A. 2 s. 6d. 


Horace— The Odes and Epodes. Translated 
by A. D. Godley, M.A. 2J. 

Lucian — Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Me- 
nippus, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 
The Lover of Falsehood) Translated by S. 
T. Irwin, M.A. 3J. 6d. 

Sophocles— Electra and Ajax. Translated by 
E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. ar. 6d. 

Tacitus— Agricola and Germania. Trans- 
lated by R. B. Townshend. 2 .r. 6d. 

The Satires op Juvenal. Translated by 
S. G. Owen. as. 6d. 
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Classics of Arfe 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 

The Art of the Greeks. By H. B. Walters. I VEtAZQUEZ. By A. de Beruete. With 04 
With 112 Plates and 18 Illustrations in the 1 Plates. Wide Royal %vo, xo)s, 6d.neU 
Text. Wide Royal ^vo. las. 6d, net, ( 




I 


Commercial Series 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, LittD., M.A. 
Crown %vo. 


Commercial Education in Theory and 
Practice. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. 5*. 

An introduction to Methuen’s Commercial 
Series treating the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the point of view 
of the teacher and of the parent. 

British Commerce and Colonies from 
Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. de B. 
Gibbins, .Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition, ss. 
Commercial Examination Papers. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. in 6 d. 

The Economics of Commerce, By H. de 
B. Gibbins, Litt. D. , M.A. Second Edition. 
IS, td. 

A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary, as. 

A Commercial Geography of the British 
Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Sixth 
Edition, as. 

A Commercial Geography of Foreign 
Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. as. 


A Primer op Business. By S. Jackson, 
M.A. Third Edition, is. 6rf. 

Commercial Arithmetic. By F. G. Taylor, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, is. 6if. 

French Commercial Correspondence. By 
S. E. BsJly. With Vocabulary, Third 
Edition, as. 

German Commercial Correspondence. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 
Edition, as. (id. 

A French Commercial Reader. By S. E. 
Bally. With Vocabulary. Second Edition, as. 

Precis Writing and Office Correspond- 
ENCE. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Second 
Edition, as. 

A Guide to Professions and Business. 
By H. Jones, is. (id. 

The Principles of Book-keeping by Double 
Entry. By J. E. B. M'Allen, M.A. as. 

Commercial Law, By W. Douglas Edwards, 
Second Edition, as. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 
Wide Royal Zvo. 2is.net. 

A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, wi'itten by experts for collectors, superbly 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. The technical side of the art is 
duly treated. The first volumes are— 

Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 1 European Ename^ By Henry H.Cunyng- 


Plates in Photogravure. 

Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 
Plates in Colour, 20 in Collotype, and $ in 
Photogravure. 

Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 
Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 
Photogravure. 

Ivories. By A. Maskell. With So Plates in 
Collotype and Photogravure. 

English Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 
With 160 Plates in Collotype and one in 
Fhotosm'fuve. Second Edition. 


Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Plate.'! in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition. 

English Coloured Books. By Martin 
Hardie. With 28 Illustrations m Colour 
and Collotype, 

Glass. By Edward Dillon- With 37 Illus- 
trations in Collotype and la in Colour. 


The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 

Small Pott %vOy cloth, 2s. I leather ^2s. (id. net. 

The Confessions of St. Augustine, Edited I The Imitation^ of Ciirist. Edited by C. 

byC. Bigg, D.D. Sixth Edition. ] mg,D, Hi. Fourth Edition. 

Thf. CuRiSTiAN Year. Edited by Walter A Book of Devotions. Edi ed by J. W. 
Lock, D.D, Fourth Edition. 1 Stanbndge. B.D. 
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The Library qt HKVorioa—coatinued. 

Lyra Innocentium. Edited by Walter Lyra Sacra! A Book of Sacred Verse. 

Lock, D.D. Second Edition. Edited by H. G. Beeching, M. A., Canon of 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Second Edition, revised. 

Life. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Fourth A Day Book from the Saints and Fathers, 
Edition. Editedby T. H. Burn, B.D. 

The Temple; Edited by E, C. S. Gibson, Heavenly wisdom. A Selection from the 
D.D. Second Edition. English Mystics. ‘ Edited by E C. Gregory. 

A Guide to Eternity. Edited by J. W. Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from the 
Stanbridge, B.D. German Mystics. Edited by W.R. Inge, M. A. 

The Psalms of David. Edited by B. W. An Introduction to The Devout Life. 

Randolph, D.D. By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 

Lyra Apostolica. By Cardinal Newman Editedby T. Barns, M. A, 

and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland Manchester al Hondo : a Contemplation 
and Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. of Death and Immortality. By Henry 

The Inner Wav. ByJ.Tauler. Editedby Montagu, Earl of Manchester. With an 

A. W. Hutton i M.A. Introduction by Elizabeth Waterhouse, 

The Thoughts OP Pascal. Edited by C. Editor of ‘ALittleBookofLifeandDeath.’ 

S. Jerram, M.A, r The Little Flowers of the Glorious 

On THE Love OP God. By St. Francis de Messer St. Francis and op his 

Sales. Edited by W, J. Knox- Little, M.A. Friars, Done into English by W. Hey- 

A Manual of Consolation from the wood. With an Introduction by A. G, 

Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H, Ferrers Howell. 

Burn, B.D. The Spiritual Guide, which Disentangles 

The Song ok Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 

M.A. to the Fruition of Perfect Contemplation, 

The Devotions op St. Anselm. Edited by and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 

C. C, j. Webb, M.A. , Written by Dr. Michael deMolinoSj Priest. 

Grace Abounding. ByJohnBunyan. Edited Translated from the Italian copy, printed at 

by S, C. Freer, M.A. Venice, 1685. Edited with an Introduction 

Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata. EdUed by Kathleen Lyttelton. With a Preface by 

by A. E. Burn, B.D. Canon Scott Holland, 


The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcap 8vo. 3J. 6d, net each volume. 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 

COLOUBED BOOKS 

Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. The Analysis op the Hunting Field, By 
With 16 Coloured Plates. Fcap. Zvo. ss. net.. R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 

The Life and Death of John Mytton, Esq. Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 

By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 
Henry Aiken and T, J. Rawlins. Fourth the Picturesque. By William Combe. 
Edition. With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search 
With 3S Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. op Consolation. By William Combe. 

Handley Cross. By R. S. Surtees, With With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson: 

17 Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the The Third Tour of Doctor Syntax in 
Text by John Leech. Second Edition. Search of a Wife. By William Combe. 

Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour. By R. S. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
Surtees. With 13 Coloured' Plates and pc The History of Johnny Quae Genus : the 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 

JORROCKS’ Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. By the Author of ‘ The Three Tours.' With 

Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by, H. . 24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 

Aiken. Second Edition. The English Dance of Death, from the 

This volume is reprinted from the ex- Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 

tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which Illustrations by the Author of ‘Doctor 

contains Aiken’s very fine illustrations ’^yxitsiK.' Two Volumes. 

instead of the usual ones by Phiz. This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 TheDanceofLife! APoem. By the Author 
Coloured Plates and 76 Woodcuts in the of ‘Doctor Syntax.’ Illustrated with 26 
Text by John Leech. Coloured Engravuig.s by T. Rowland.son. 
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Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain ani 

Life in London ! or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Designs on- Wood, 

Real Life in London: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyhd, Esq., and 
hi.s Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Two Volumes. 

The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson. . 

The Military Adventures of Johnny 
Newcome. By an Officer. With 13 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 31 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Aiken. 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of ‘National Sports 'by 
the_ same artist, and none of the plates are 
slmiluTa i 


Coloured Books— 

The ADyENTURES of a Post Captain. By 
A. Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams, 

Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With 13 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins, 

An Academy foe Grown Horsemen ; Con- 
taining the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 

f r Coloured Plates, and adorned tvith a 
ortrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Real Life in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O’Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddy. With ip Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcome in 
THE Navy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Old English Squire ; A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With 20 Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 


PLAIN 

The Grave \ A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by Louis 
Schlavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake, With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 

The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations op the Book op Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous Illustrations— 21 in number 
— are reproduced in photogravure. 

jEsop’s Fables. With 380 Woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick, 

Windsor Castle. ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 


BOOKS 

The Tower op London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 38 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

Frank Fairlegh. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author. 

The Compleat Angler. By Daak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This volume is reproduced from the beauti- 
ful edition of John Major of 1824. 

The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Con. 
temporary Onwhyn Plates. 


Junior Examination Series 

Edited by A, M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fcap. 8w. is. 


Junior French Examination Papers. By 

F. Jacob, M.A. Secami /iWllla/t. 

Junior Latin Examination Papers. By C. 

G. Hotting, B. A. Fourth Bdiiion. 

Junior English Examination Papers. By 

W. Williamson, B. A. 

Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. 

By W. S. Beard. Fourth Edition. 

Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By 
S. W. Finn, M.A. 


Junior Greek Examination Papers, By T. 
C. Weatherhead, M.A, 

Junior General Information PIxamina- 
TiON Papers. By W. S. Beard. 

A Eey to the above, sr. 6d. net. 

Tunior Geography Examination Papers, 
ByW. G. Baker, M.A. 

Junior German Examination Papers. By 
A. Voegelin, M.A» 
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Junior Sdibol-Books 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 

A Class-Book OP "Dictation Passages.. By Elementary Experimental Science. Phy- 
W, "Williamson, B.A. TMrieenik Edition. sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.S. Chemistry 
Cr. Svo. It, 6d. by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 2 Platesand 

The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 154 Diagrams, Ei/tk Edition. Cr. %vo. 
Edited by E. Wilton South, M.A. With 2s.6d, 

Three Maps. Cr.Zvo. is,6d. A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon, 

The Gospel Accordingto St. Mark, Edited With 276 Diagrams. Sixth Edition.’ Cri 

by A. E. Ruble, D.D. With Three Maps. %vo. zs. 

Cr.%vo, IS. (id. Elementary Experimentai. Chemistry. 

AJuniorEnglish Grammar. By W, William- By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 4 Plate.s and 

son, B.A, With numerous passages for pMsing 109 Diagrams. Second Edition revised. 

andanalysis.andachapteronEssayWrUing, Cr.tvo. as. 

Fourth Edition. Cr.^vo. as. A Junior French Prose. By R. R. N. 

A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B. A., Baron, M.A. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. as. 

F,C.S. With 78 Illustrations. Fourth Edi- The Gospel According to St. Luke. With 
tion. Cr. Svo. as. 6d. _ an Introduction and Notes by William 

The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Cr. 

A. E. Ruble, D.D. Cr. Svo. as. Svo. as. 

A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. The First Book of Kings. Edited by 
Sornet and M. J. Acatos. Second Edition. A. E. Rubie, D.D. With Maps. Cr. Svo. 
Cr. Svo. as. as. 


Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H, C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster, With Portraits. 
Cr, 8 w. 2i. net. 

Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. Third Edition. 

Bishop Wilberforce. By G. W. Daniell, John Knox. 'By'^,yia.ciC,\xKCL. Second Edition. 

M.A. JOHN Howe. By R. F, Horton, D.D, 

Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, M. A. Bishop Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. George Fox, the Quaker. By T. Hodgkin, 
John Keblb. By Walter LocIg D.D, D.C.L. Third Edition, 

Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. Oliphant. John Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D; 
Lancelot Andrewes. By R. L. Ottley, Thomas Cranmer. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 

D.D. Second Edition. Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A. 

-AUOUstine of Canterbury. By E. L. J. Carlyle, M.A, 

Cutts, D.D. Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A, 


Little Books on Art 

With many Illustrations. Demy l6mo. 2s.6d.nef. 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 

Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Third Edition. Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 

Bookplates, E. Almack. Leighton. Alice Corkran. 

Reynolds. J. Sime. Second Edition. "Velasquez. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. 

Romney. George Paston. Gilbert. 

Greuze and Boucher. Eliza F. Pollard. Corot. Alice Pollard and Ethel Birnstingl. 

Vandyck, M. G. Smallwood. Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst. 

Turner. Frances Tyrrell-Gill. Millet. Netta Peacock. 

DOrer. Jessie Allen. Illuminated MS.S. J. W. Bradley. 

Hoppner, H, P. K. Skipton, Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner. 

Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. Jewellery. Cyril Davenport. 
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Little Books on kwz—coniimed. 
Burne-Jones. Foitun^e de Lisle. 
Edition, 

Rembrandt. Mrs. E. A. Sharp. 


Third Claude. Edward Dillon. 

The Arts OF Japan. Edward Dillon. 
Enamels. Mrs. Nelson Dawson. 


The Little Q-alleries 
Demy i6»zo. zs, 6d, net, 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volume contains 20 plates in photogravure, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted, 

A Little Gallery of Reynolds. | A Little Gallery of Millais. 

A Little Gallery op Romney. A Little Gallery of English Poets, 

A Lpr-rLE Gallery of Hoppner. I 




The Little Cfuides 

With many Illustrations by E. H, New and other artists, and from photographs, 

Small Pott 8w, cloth, 2 s. 6d. nets leather, 3 f. 6zf. net, 

Messrs, Methuen are publishing a small series of books under the general title 
of The Little Guides. The main features of these books are (1) a handy and 
charming form, (2) artistic Illustrations by E, H. New and others, (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 


CAMBRIDGE ' and ITS COLLEGES. By A. 

Hamilton Thompson. Second Edi iion. 
Oxford and its Colleges. By J. Wells, 
M.A. Seventh Edition, 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. By George Clinch. 
Westminster Abbey. By G. E. Troutbeck. 

The English Lakes. By F. G. Brabant, ’M.A, 
The Malvern Country. By B. C. A. 

Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

Shakespeare’s Country. By B. C. A. 
Windle, D.Sc. , F.R.S. Third Edition. 

Buckinghamshire. By E, S. Roscoe. 
Cheshire. By W. M. Gallichan. 

Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. 

Derbyshire, By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. 

Devon. By S. Baving-Gould. 

Dorset. By Frank R. Heath. 

Hampshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. 


, Hertfordshire. By H. W, Tompkins, 
F.R.H.S, 

The Isle of Wight. By G. Clinch. 

Kent. By G. Clinch. 

Kerry. By C. P. Crane. 

Middlesex. By John B. Firth. 
Northamptonshire, By Wakeling Dry. 
Norfolk. ByW. A. Dutt, 

Oxfordshire. By F.G. Brabant, M.A. 
Suffolk. ByW. A, Dutt. 

Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. 

Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Second 
Edition. 

The East Riding of Yorkshire. By J, K. 
Morris. 

ThbNorth Riding OF Yorkshire. ByJ. E. 
Morris. 


Brittany. By S. Baring-Gould, 
Normandy, By C. Scudamore. 
Rome By C. G. Eilaby. 

Sicily. By F. Hamilton Jackson. 


The Little Library 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Small Pott 8 vo. Each Volume, cloth, U* M, netj leathe.'', 2s. 6 d. nd. 


Anon. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE 
BOOK OF. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. EditedbyE.V. Lucas, TvioVols. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E. V, 

Bacontprancls). THE ESSAYS OF LORI) 
BACON. Edited by Edward W^right. 


IConiinued. 
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The Little Libeary— 

Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlay, 
Two Volumes. 

Barnett (Mrs. P. A,). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Second Edition. 

Beckford (William). THE HISTORY 
OP THE CALIPH VATHEK, Edited 
by E. Denison Ross. 

Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 
Perucini. 

Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F. Hindes Groome. Two Volumes. 

THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 
Sampson, 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hall Griffin, M.A. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI- JACOBIN : with George 
Canning's additional Poems. Edited by 
Lloyd Sanders. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C. 
Minchin. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C. 
Deane. 

Craik (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anne 
Matheson. Two Volwnes. 

Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Edward Hutton. 

Dante (Alighieri). THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, M.A,, D.Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbf.e, M.A., D.Litt. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited by R. A. Streatfeild. 

Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 


Perrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 
by A. Goodrich - Freer and Lord 
Iddesleigh. Two Volumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 

GaskelKMrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. Second Edition. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. Edited by Percy Draemer. 

Henderson (T. P.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 


Keats (John). POEMS. With an Intro- 
duction by L. Binyon, .and Notes by J. 
Masefield. 


Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. 

Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. Edited 
by A. D. Godley, M.A. A reprint of the 
First Edition. 

Longfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L. M. Faith FULL. 

Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 
Wright. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C. 
Beeching, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Moir(D.M.). MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henderson. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 
by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H, 
Powell. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godley, 

M. A. 


Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 


IN MEMO RI AM. Edited by H. C. 
Beeching, M.A. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
Thackeray(W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S, Gwynn. Three Volumes. 

P E N D E N N I S. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
Three Volumes. 

ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. EditedbyS. Gwynn. 
Vaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 
Hutton. 

Walton (Izaak). THE COMPI.EAT 
ANGLER. Edited by J. Buchan. 
Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Tenth Edition. 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowell 
C, Smith. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
LYRICAL BALL.4DS. Edited by George 
Sampson. 
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The Little Quarto Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 
Pott iSmo. 40 Volumes. Leather, price \s. net each volume. 
Mahogany Revolving Booh Case. los. net. 


Miniature Library 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 


Euphranor: A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the edition pub- 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851. Demy\ 
2zmo. Leather, ar. net, \ 

PoLONius : or Wise Saws and Modern In- 1 
stances. ^ By Edward FitzGerald, From 
the edition published by W, Pickering in 
1852. JDemy %'iina. Leather, as. net. 

The RubAiyAt of Omar KhayyAm, By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the 1st edition 
of i3s9 , Vourth Edition. Leather, is. net. 


The Life of Edward, Lord Herbert op 
Cherbury. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the 
year 1764. Demy 32010, Leather, as. net. 

The Visions of Dom Francisco Quevedo 
Villegas, Knight^ of the Order of St. 
James. Made English by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, i6Sg. 
Leather, as. net. 

Poems. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi- 
tion of 1848. Leather, n. net. 


Oxford Biographies 

Fcap. ^vo. Each volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. net j leather, 31. 6cf. net. 


Dante Alighieri. By Paget Toynbee, M. A., 
D.Litt. With 13 Illustrations. Second 
Edition, 

Savonarola. By E, L. S. Horshurgh, M.A. 

With 13 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D,, 
Bishop of Gloucester. With 12 Illustrations. 
Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M.A. With 
9 Illustrations. 

Walter Raleigh. By I, A. Taylor. With 
13 Illustrations. 

Erasmus. , By E. P. H. Capey. With 12 
Illustrations. 

The Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 
With 12 Illustrations. 


Robert Burns. By T. F, Henderson. 
With 12 Illustrations. 

Chatham. By A. S. M'Dowall. With 12 
Illustrations. 

St. Francis of Assisi. By Anna M. Stod- 
dart. With i6 Illustrations. 

Canning. , By W. Alison Phillips. With 12 
Illustrations. 

Bkaconsfield. By Walter Sichel. With 12 
Illustrations, 

Goethe, By H. G. Atkins. With 12 Illus- 
trations. 

Fenelon. By Viscount St Cyres. With 
ra Illustrations. 


School Examination Series 

Edited bv A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. %vo. as. 6d, 


French Examination Papers. % A- M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Fourteenth Edition, 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fifth Edition, 
CrownBvo, Gs.net. 

Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A, Thirteenth Edition, 

Key {.Sixth Edition) issued as above. 
Gs. net. 

Greek Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Ninth Edition. 

Kby {Fourth Ediiioti) issued as above, 

German Examination Papers. By R. J. 
Morich Seventh Edition. 


¥ix.Y {Third Edition) issued as above 
Gs.net. 

History and Geography Examination 
Papers- By C. H. Spence, M.A. Third 
Edition. 

Physics Examination Papers. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

General Knowledge Examination 
Papers- By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. , 

Key {Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
7f. net. 

Examination Papers in Ekgli.sii History. 
ByJ. Taii Plowden.Wardlaw, B.A. 
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School Histories 

Illustrated, Crown %vo. if. &d. 


A School History of Warwickshire. By 
B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

A School History of Somerset. By 
Walter Raymond. Second Bditiott. 

A School History of Lancashire, by 
W. E. Rhodes. 


Textbooks 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M. 
Practical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Fourth Edition,; Cr, Zvo. 3J. da. 
Practical Chemistry. Part i. By W. 
French, M.A, Cr. Zvo. Fourth Editioji. 
li. Part II. By W. French, M. A., and 
T. I'L Boardman, M.A. Cr. 8m if. &d. 
Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. 
By C. T. Minis, M.l.M.E. Cr. 8m 

Ekamfles in Physics. By C. E. Jackson, 
B.A. Cr. 8m sf. ^d. 

Plant Like, Studies in Garden and School. 
By Horace F. Jones, F.C.S. With 320 
Diagrams. Cr. 8m 3f. dd. 


of Science 

A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 

The Complete School Chemistry. By F. 
M. Oldham, B.A. With 126 Illustrations. 

An Organic Chemistry for Schools and 
Technical Institutes, By A. E. Dunstan, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.S. Illustrated. 

Cr. 8m 

Elesientary Science for Pupil Teachers. 
Physics Section. By W. Th Clough, 
A.R.C.S. (Lond.), F.C.S. Chemistry 

Section. By A, E. Dunstan, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
F.C.S. With s Plates and 10 Diagrams, 
Cr. 8m 3f. 


Methuen’s Simplified French Texts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 

One Shilling each. 

L’Histoire d’une Tulipe. Adapted byT. R, I La Chanson db Roland. Adapted by H. 

N. Crofts, M.A. Second Ediiiaiu Rieu, M.A. Second Edition. 

Abdallah. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. MjSmoires de Cadichon. Adapted by J, F. 

I Rhoades. 


Methuen’s Standard Library 

In Sixpenny Volumes. 

The Standard Library is a new series of volumes containing the great classics of the 
■world, and particularly the finest works of English literature. All the great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works or in selections. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best hooks of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
series may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
characteristics of The Standard Library are four : — i. Soundness of Text. 2. Cheapness. 
3. Clearness of Type. Simplicity. The books are well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole js without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume con- 
tains from 100 to ago pages, and is issued in paper covers. Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 
cloth gilt at One Shilling net. In a few cases long books are issued as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 


The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 

The translation is by R, Graves. 

Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen., 
Essays AND Counsels and The New 
Atlantis. By Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam. 

Religio Medici and Urn Burial, By 
Sir Thomas Browne. The text has been 
collated by Av R. Waller^ 


The Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bunyau. 
Reflections on the French Revolution. 
By Edmund Burke. 

The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. 
Double Volume. 

The Analogy of Religion, Natural and 
Revealed. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 

The Poems of Thomas Chatterton. In 3 
volumes., 

V0I. L— Miscellaneous Poems. 
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Methuen’s Standard ’Lmnj^m—coniinued. 

Vol. II.— The Rowley Poems. 

The New Life and Sonnets. By Dante. 

Translated into English by D. G. Rossetti. 
Tom Jones. By Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 
Cranford. By Mrs. Gaskell. ^ 

The History of the Decline and Fall of 
THE Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
In 7 double volumes. 

The Text and Notes have been revised by 

i B. Bury, Litt.D., but the Appendices of 
e more expensive edition are not given. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. 

The Poems andPlays of Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Works oi' Ben Jonson. 

Vol. I.— The Case is Altered. Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humour. 

Vol. II.— Cynthia's Revels ; The Poetaster. 
The text has been collated by H. C. Hart, 
The Poems of J ohn Keats. Double volume. 
The Text has been collated by E. de 
Selincourt. 

On the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas 


, The translation is by C* Bigg, DD., 
Canon of Christ Church. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. By William Law. 

Paradise Lost. By John Milton. 
Eikonoklastbs and the Tenure of Kings 
AND Magistrates. By J ohn Milton. 
Utopia and Poems. By Sir Thomas More. 
The Republic of Plato. Translated by 


it: 


idetjham and Taylor. Double Volume. 
. ic translation has been revised by 
W, H. D. Rouse. 

The Little Flowers of St. Francis. 

Translated by W. Heywood. 

The Works of William Shakespeare. In 
. 10 volumes. 

Vol. I.— The Tempest ; The Two Gentlemen 
ofVerona; The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 
Measure for Measure; The Comedy of 
Errors. 

VoL.ii. — Much Ado About Nothing ; Love’s 
Labour’s Lost; A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ; The Merchant of Venice ; As You 
Like It. 

Vol. in.— The Taming of the Shrew ; All 's 
Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 
Winter’s Tale. 

Vol. IV. — The Life and Death of King John ; 
The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 
The First Part of King Henry iv.. ; The 
Second Part of King Henry iv. 

Vql. V.— The Life of King Henry v, ; The 
_ — i. J The Second 


First Part of King Henry vi. j 


Part of King Henry vi. 

Vol. VI.— The Third Part of King Henry 
VI. ; The Tragedy of King Richard iii. ; 
The Famous History of the Life of King 
Henry vin. 

The Poems op.Percy Bysshe Shelley. In 4 
volumes. 

Vol, I. — ^Alastor ; The Deemon of the World ; 

The Revolt of Islam, etc. 

The Text has been revised by C. D. Locock. 
The Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey. 
The Natural History and Antiquities of 
By Gilbert White. 


Textbooks of Technology 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., B. Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 
Fu^ly Illustrated. 

How TO Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Fourth Edition, Cr. ivo, if. 6d, 

Carpentry and Joinery. By F, C. Webber. 

Fifth Edition, Cr, 8wo. 3f. 6a?. 

Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. 

By Clare Hill. Fourth Edition, Cr, Sva. 


An Introduction to the Study of Tex- 
tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. Dewy 
8m,. 7S. 6d. 

Builders’ Quantities. By H. C, Grubb. 

Cr.Svo. 4s,6d, _ ■ „ , 

R^pouss^ Metal Work. By A, C. Horth. 
Cr. 8m. 2f. 6d. 


Electric Light and Power: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 
ing, By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc. (Loud.) 
Second Master and Instructor of Physics 
and. Electrical Engineering, Leicester 
Technical School, and W. H. N. James, 
A.R.C,S.,_A.LE.E.^ Assistant Instructor 
of Electrical Engineering, Manchester 
Municipal Technical School. Cr. 8m, 4s, 6d. 

Engineering Workshop Practice. By 
C. C. Allen, Lecturer on Engineering, 
Municipal Technical Institute, Coventry. 
With many Diagrams. Cr, 8m. ar. 


Handbooks of Theology 

Edited by R. L. OTTLEY, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy aatid teachers or students of 
Theology with trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
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of the questions dealt with; in part, to make accessible to the reading public an 
accurate and concise statement of facts and principles in all questions bearing on 
Theology and Religion. 

The XXXIX. Articles of the Church of 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 

D.D. Fifth EdUiotu Demy^vo, i2S, 6rf. 

An Introduction to the Historv of 
Religion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A., 

Litt.D. T^hird Edition. DemyZvo. jos.6d. 

The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By R. 

L. Ottley, D.D. Third Edition revised. 

Dewy Svo, tzs, 6d. 


An Introduction to the History of the 
Creeds. By A. E. Burn, D.D. Demy 
Svo. loj. 6d. 

The Philosophy of Religion in England 
and America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 
Dewy Bvo. jos. 6d. 

A History of Early Christian Doctrine. 
By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Demy Bvo. 

lOA 6(/. 


The Westminster Commentaries 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D,, Warden of Keble College, 

Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

The object of each commentmy is primarily exegetical, to interpret the author’s 
meaning to the present generation. The editors v?ill not deal, except very subor- 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 

The Book of Genesis. Edited with Intro- 1 The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. to the Corinthians. Edited by H, L. 
Sixth Edition Demy Svo. los. 6d. Goudge, M.A. Dewy 8vo. 6s. 

The Book OF Job. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, The Epistle of St, James. Edited with In- 
D.D. Second Edition. DemyBvo, 6s. troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 
The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by R, 1 D.D. Demy Bvo. 6s. 

B. Rackham, M.A. Demy %vo. Third The Book of Ezekiel. Edited H. A. Red- 
Edition, %os,6d. i path, M.A., D.Litt. DemyBvo. t'os,6d. 


Part II. — Fiction 


Adderley (Hon. and; Rev. Janies), Author 
of ‘Stephen Remarx.’ BEHOLD THE 
DAYS COME. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 

Alianesi (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

THHBlWdER OF AN INNOCENT. 

Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6r. 

PETER, A PARASITE. Cr.&vo. 6s. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Bagrot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

TEMPTATION. Fifth Edition. Cr.Z/oo, 
6s. 


DONNA DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 

Lofe PROXY. A New Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
6s. 

Baring-Gould (S.). ARMINELL. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 

URlTH. Fifth Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 
Edition, Cr. Zvo, 6r, 

CHEAP JACK ZITA, Fourth Edition. 

MARGERY^’ OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition, Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

the' BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Cr. 8m 6s, 
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DOMITIA. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Ulus-. 

trated. Second Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6s, 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. Zvo. 6f. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
Cr.Zno. 6s. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
INDEWISLAND. Second Ed. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. A ITew Edition. 6d. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Barnett (Edith A.). A WILDERNESS 
WINNER. Second Edition, Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
Barr (James). LAUGHING THROUGH 
A WILDERNESS. Cr. 6s. 

Bart (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
THE STRONG ARM. Second Edition. 

THE m’uTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
Cr, Zvo, 6 j. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fourth 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6r. 

THE LADY ELECTRA. .Second Edition. 

THE ^TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 
Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels and S. Crane. 
Begbie (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 
OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Belloc(Hilaire). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations by 
G, K. Chesterton. Second Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6f. 
Benson (B. P.) dodo. Fifteenth Edition, 
Cr. Zv0> 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Benson (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 
VANITY. Cr.Zvo. ^s. 6d. 

Bretherton (Ralph). THE MILL. Cr. 

Burke (Barbara). BARBARA GOES TO 
OXFORD. Third Edition. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). THE FATE 
OF VALSEC. Cr. 8w. 6f, 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Capes (Bernard), Author of ‘ The Lake of 
Wine.’ THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 
FESSIONSOPDIANAPLEASE. Third 
Edition, Cr. 8m 6r. 

A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A ROGUE’S TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 
Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

Charlton (Randall). MAVE. Second Edi- 
'i^tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Carey (Wymond). LOVE THE JUDGE, 
.Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6r. 

Chesney ( Weatherby). THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE GREAT EMERALD Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
Second Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6s, 

See also Shilling Novels. __ 

Conrad (Joseph^. THE SECRET 
AGENT. Fourth Edition. Cr, 8m 6 j. 


Corelli (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
„ WORLDS, “PweniyEighth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
VENDETTA. Twenty Ffth Edition. Cr, 

THELMA. ThirtySeventhEd, Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
ARDATH ; THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF, Eighteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fifteenth EdA 
tion, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

WORM W OOD. Fifteenth Ed. Cr, 8m 6ji 
BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY, Forty-second 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6 j. 


THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Eleventh 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. s$oth Thousand, Cr, 

GOD^S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY, Twelfth Edition, 144th Thou- 
sand, Cr, Zvo, 6s. 

THE mighty ATOM. Tweniy-sixth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

BOY : a Sketch. Tenth Edition, Cr, 8w. 6s. 

CAMEOS Twelfth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Cotes (Mrs, Bverard), See Sara Jeannette 
Duncan. 

Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 
AND the SCALES. Illustrated. Secona 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 


Crockett (S. R.), Author of 'The Raiders,' 
etc. LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. TMra 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT- Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

JQiHA'Hi'tKA., Second Edition, Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 3J, 6d. 

Crosbie (Mary). DISCIPLES. Second Ed. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Dawson (A. J). DANIEL WHYTE. 
Cr. Zvo. 3r. 6d. 

Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 
Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Doyle (A. Conan), Author of ‘Sherlock 
Holmes,’ ‘The White Company,' etc. 
ROUND THE RED LAMP, Tenth 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Evermd 
Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Illustrated. ThirdEdition. 
Cr. Zoo. 6s, See also Shilling Novels. 
FindIater(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fffh EdHion. 
Cr.Ztto. 6s. 
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THE LADDER TO THE STARS* Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Sec also Shilling Novels. 

Findlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8w.. 6r. 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A BLIND BIRD’S NEST. With 8 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition, Cr.8vo, 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Fitzpatrick (K.) THE WEANS AT 
ROWALLAN. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Francis (M. E.). STEPPING WEST- I 
WARD. , Second Edition, Cr. 8m 6s. 
MARGERY O’ THE MILL. Third 
Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), Author of The Stolen 
Emperor.’ THE SLAKING OF THE 
SWORD. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Fry {B. and C,B.). A MOTHER’S SON. 

Ei/th Edition. Cr. 8m 6s. 
Fuller-Maitland (Ella), Author of ‘ The 
Day Bookof^thiaHardacre.’ BLANCHE 
ESMEAD. Second Edition. Cr.ivO. 6s. 
Gates (Eleanor), Author of ‘The Biography 
of a Prairie Girl.’ THE PLOW-WOMAN. 
Cr. 8oo. 6s. 

Gerard (Dorothea), Author of ‘Lady Baby.' 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

MADE OF MONEY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 
Edition, Cr. 8m 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Ql8sinir(Qeorge), Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘In 
the Year of Jubilee,’ etc. THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. 8m. 6s. 
Qleig (Charles). BUNTER’S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Cr. 8m 3 f. 6d, 

Hamilton (M.), Author of ‘Cut Laurels.’ 
THE FIRST CLAIM. Second Edition. 
Cr, 8m 6s. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6.t. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. Fourth 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Harrod (P.) (Frances Forbes Robertson). 
THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 

Her^bertson (Agnes G.). PATIENCE 
DEAN. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

Hichens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE, Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

FELIX. Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. • 6s. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. SiAdh 
Edition. Cr.Zeoo. 6f. 

BYEWAYS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 


THE GARDEN OF ALLAH, Sixteenth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 
CAR. Tenth Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6f. 
PHROSO. _ Illustrated by H. R. Millar 
Sixth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Seventh Edition 

THE KING’S MIRROR, Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Illus- 
trated, Fourth Edition. Cr Zvo. 6s, 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Ed. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

Hope (Graham), Author of ‘ A Cardinal and 
his Conscience,’ etc., etc, THE LADY 
OF LYTE. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Honsman (Cleraence). THE LIFE OF 
SIR AGLO VALE DEGALIS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Hueffer (Ford Madox). AN ENGLISH 
GIRL. 'Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Hyne (C. J. Cutcliffe), Author of ‘Captain 
Kettle.’ MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6j. 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Thirtieth Edition, Cr. 8m. gj. 6d, 

SEA URCHINS. Fourteenth Edition.. Cr. 
Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Eighth Edition. Cr. 8m. aj. 6d. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8m. gj, 6d. 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. Eighth Edi- 
iioH. Cr, Zvo, gr. 6d. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. gr. 6d, 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zzw. gr. 6d. 

AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated. 

Eighth Edition. Cr. 8m. gr. 6d. 

James (Henry), THE SOFT Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6 j. 

THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. fir. 

Keays (H. A. Mitchell), HE THAT 
EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Kester (Vaughan). THE FORTUNES 
OF THE LANDRAYS. Cr. 8m. fir. 
Lawless (Hon. Emily), WITH ESSEX 
IN IRELAND. Cr. Zvo. fir. 
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thp: valley of the shadow. 

Illustrated. Third Ediiion. Cr.Zvo. fis. 
rSKHIND THE THRONE Third Edition. 
Cr.ivo. 6s. 


London (Jack), Author of ‘The Call of the 
Wild,’ ‘The Sea Wolf, ‘ etc. WHITE 
FANG. Sixth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Lucas (E. V.). LISTENER’.S LURE: An 
Oblique Narration. Crown Svo. Fourth 
Edition, Cr, 8vo. 6s, 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
NOVELIST. 42nd Thousand. Cr, 8vo, 
3J. 6d. 

M‘Carthy (Justin H.), Author of ‘ If I were 
King.’ THE LADY OF LOYALTY 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 
8»o. 6r. 

THE TfSCiKD. Second Ediiion. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Macdonald (Ronald). A HUMAN 
TRINITY. Second Edition. Cr. 8ao, 6s. 
Macnaughtan (S. ). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA MACNAB. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. %m. 6s, 

Malet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY’S 
WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s, 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Few 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Fifteenth Ediiion. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr.%vo. 6s. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi- 
iion, Cr. 8vo. 6r. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Seventh Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.). OLIVIA’S SUMMER. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

A LOST ESTATE. A Nezv Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A Few Edition. 

THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr, 8va. 6s. 

GRAN’MA’S JANE. Cr. 8va. 6s. 

MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

A WINTER’S TALE. A Few Edition. 
Cr, Svo. 6r. 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. A Few 
Ediiion. Cr. Szio. 6s, 

ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 

Sva. 6s. See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 

THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. Third 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s, 

THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS, Third 
Edition. Cr. Bsia. 6s. 

Marriott (Charles), Author of ‘The 
Column.’ GENEVRA. Second Edition, 

MSslf(Richard), THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. Second Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s, 
THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

A DUEL. Cr Svo, 6s. 


IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE, Third 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. 
Third Edition. Cr, Svo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Mason (A. H. W.), Author of ^ The Four 
Feathers,' etc. CLEMENTINA. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s, 
Mathers (Helen), Author of ‘ Corain’ thro’ the 
Rye,’ HONEY. Fourth Ed. Cr.Svo. 6r, 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT, Cr. Svo. 
6s. 

THE FERRYMAN, Second Ediiion. Cr. 
Svo; 6s, 

TALLY-HOI Fourth Edition. Cr.Svo. 6^, 
Maxwell (W. B.), Author of ‘The Ragged 
Messenger.' VIVIEN. Finth Edition. 

THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. Fourth 
Ediiion. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Meade (L. T.)» DRIFT. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo, 6s. 

RESURGAM. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

VICTORY. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

See also Books for' Boys and Girls. 

Melton (R.). C.ESAR’S WIFE. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Meredith (Ellis). HEART OF MY 
HEART. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Miller (Esther). LIVING LIES. Third 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

‘Miss Molly’ (The Author of). THE 
GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Mltford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition, 
Cr. Svo. ss. 6d. 

IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s, 

THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Montresor (F. P.), Author of ‘Into the 
Highways and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. 
Third Ediiion. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s, 

CUNNING MURRELL, Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
iion. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

Ncsblt (E.). (Mrs. E. Bland). THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition 
Cr.Svo. 6f. ; 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Norris (W. E.). HARRY AND URSUI.A. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s, 

Ollivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR, Tenth 
Edition. Cr.Svo. 6r. 
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Oppenheitti (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 f, 
Oxenhatn (John)i Author of ‘Barbe of 
Grand Bayou.’ A WEAVER OF WEBS. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6 s. 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Ftyth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 
in photogravure fay Harold Copping. 
Fourth Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6 s. 

THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 
by Harold Copping. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6 s. 

Pain (Barry). LINDLEY KAYS. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6 s. 

Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 
MRS, FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Third Edition, Cr. 8m 6 j. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Ninth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC : 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon- Sixth 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6 s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty Pierre.’ 
Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Fifteenth Edition. Cr: Zvo, 6 s. 
THE BATTLE OP THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Third Edition, Cr. Zvo, ■\s. 6 d. 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE, Illustrated, Third 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6 s. 

I CROWN THEE KING, With Illustra- 
tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 

Phiffpotta (Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr, Zvo, 6 s, 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fzfth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

Fourth Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6 s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

THE RIVER. Third Editiotu Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 
•THE, AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6 s. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr, Zvo, 6 s, 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Witha Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo, 6 s. 

THE PORTREEVE. FourihEd. Cr.Zvo. 6 s. 
THE POACHER’S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr.Zvo. 6 s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Plckthall (Marmadnke). SAtD THE 
FISHERMAN. Sixth Ed, Cr.Zvo. dr. 
BRENDLE. Second Edition, Cr-.Zvo. df. 
THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi- 
tion, Cr. Zvo, 6 s. 

* Q,’ Amhoc of ‘ Dead Man’s Rock.’ THE 
WHITE WOLF, Second Ed, Cr.Zvo, 6 s, 


THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 

MERRY g\rDEN AND OTHER 
STORIES. Cr.Zvo. 6 s. 

MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

Rawson (Maud Stepney), Author of ‘A 
Lady of the Regency.’ ‘The Labourer’s 
Comedy,’ etc. THE ENCHANTED 
GARDEN, Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 
Rhys (Grace). THE WOOING OF 
SHI.ILA, Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 
IHdge (W. Pett). LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8m 6 s, 

ERB. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

A SON OF THE STATE, Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, js, 6 d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition. 
Cr.Zvo, -is.td, 

MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6 s, 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cr. Zvo. 
3 S. 6 d. 

THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

NAME OF GARLAND. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. dr. 

Roberts (C. G. D.). THE HEART OF 
THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. Zvo. 3 s. 6 d, 
Russell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Ffth 
Edition. Cr, Zvo. dr. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr, 6 vo. 6 s, 
.h.'BNih'DOlhB.'D, Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Sergeant (Adeline). BARBARA’S 
MONEY. Cr. Zvo. 6 s. 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Cr. 

THe’mYSTERYOFTHEMOAT. Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 s, 

THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 
Cr. Zvo. dr. , 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Shannon. (W.F. THE MESS DECK. 
Cr. Zvo. 3 s, 6 d. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Shelley(Bertha). ENDERBY. Third Ed. 
Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

Sidg'wick (Mrs. Alfred), Author of * Cyn- 
thia's Way.’ THE KINSMAN. With 8 
Illustrations by C. E. Bkock. Third Ed. 

Sonnlchsen (Albert). DEEP-SEA VAGA- 
BONDS. Cr.Zvo. 6 s. 

Sunbury (George). THE HA'PENNY 
MILLIONAIRE. Cr. Zvo. 3 s. 6d. 
Urquhart (M.), A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Second Ed. Cr, Zvo, 6s. 
Waineman(Paul). THE SONG OF THE 
FOREST. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE BAY OF LILACS. Second Edition. 
Cr.Zvo. dr. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

W8ltaf(%C.). THE ANCIENT LAND. 
MARK : A Kentucky Romance, Cr. Zvo 
6 s, 
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Watson (H. B. Mafflott). ALAXUMS 
AND EXCURSIONS. C>. 8w. 6s, 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. T/nrd JSaiiion. 
Cr. Sw, 6s, 

TWISTED EGLANTINE. With. 8 Ulus, 
trations by Frank Craig. TAird Edition. 
Cr.Zvo. 6s, 

THE HIGH TOBY. With a Frontispiece. 

Third Edition, Cr, 8m 6 a 
A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM. 
Third Edition. Crown 8m 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 


Wey man (Stanley), Authorof ‘ A Gentleman 
of France.’ UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
With Illustrations by R. C. Woodville. 
TnentV’First Edition, Cr. 8m 6 j. 
White (Stewart E.), Authorof ' The Blaeed 
Trail.’ CONJUROR’S HOUSE. A 
Romance of the Free Trail. Second Edition. 
Cr, 8m 6s, 


Williams (Margery). THE BAR. Cr. 


WUIiamson (Mm. C. N,), Author of ' The 
Baxnstomers.’ THE ADVENTURE 
OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Second Edi, 
tion. Cr. 8m 6r. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr, 8w. 6s. 
THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edition, 
Cr. 8m 6f. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 

Third Edition, Cr. 8m 6f. 

PAPA. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR! Being the 
Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. 
Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 8m 6s, 

THE PRINCESS PASSES. Illustrated. 

Ninth L., -tion. Cr.Bvo, 6r. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAoFFEUR. With 
i6 Illustrations. Ninth Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. Fourth Edition. 
Illustrated. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

Ninth Edition. Cr. 8m 6f, 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON Fourth Ed. 
Cr. 8m 6f. 

Wyllarde (Dolf), Author of ‘ Uriah the 
Hittite.’ THE PATHWAY OF THE 
PIONEER (Nous Autres). Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8m 6s. 


Authorof ‘Miss Molly.’ THE GREAT 
RECONCILER. 

Balfour (Andrew). VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. 

TO ARMS. 

Baring-Gould(S.). MR-S. CURGENVEN 
OF CURGENVEN. 

DOMITIA. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

Barlow (.lane), Author of ‘Irish Idylls.' 
FROM THE ^:EAST UNTO 'THE 
WEST. 

\ CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 

THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 
Barr (Robert). THE VICTORS. 
Bartram (George). THIRTEEN EVEN- 

Benson'(E. F.), Author of ‘Dodo.’ THE 

Bowles (O. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 
^ THE LAND. 

Brooke (Emma). THE POET’S CHILD. 
Bullock (Shan F.). THE BARRYS. 

THE CHARMER. 

THE SQUIREEN. 

THE RED LEAGUERS. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). THE CLASH 
OF ARMS. 

DENOUNCED. 

FORTUNE ’S MY FOE. 

A BRANDED NAME. 


Methuen’s Shilling Novels 

Cr. 8w, Cloth, is. net. 


Cape^^(Bernard). 


AT A WINTER’.? 


Cl^sney (Weatherby). THE BAPTIST 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. 

THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 

JOHN TOPP. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

Cobb, Thomas. A CHANGE OF FACE, 

ColUngwood (Harry). THE DOCTOR 
OF THE ‘JULIET.’ 

Cornford (L. Cope). SONS OF ADVER- 
SITY. 

Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. 

Cra^I^Stephen). WOUNDS IN THK 

Denny (C. E.). THE ROMANCE OF 
UPFOLD MANOR. 

Dickinson (Evelyn). THE SIN OF 
ANGELS. 

Dickson (Harris). THE BLACK WOLF’S 
BREED. 

Duncan (Sara J.). TPIE POOL IN THE 
DESERT. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Illus- 
trated. 

Embree(C. P.), A HEART OF FLAME. 
Illustrated. 

Fenn (G. Manville). AN ELECTRIC 
SPARK. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. 
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Pindlater (Jane H.). A DAUGHTER OF 
STRIFE. 

* Pitzstephen (Q.)« MORE KIN THAN 
KIND. 

Fletcher (J. S.). DAVID MARCH. 
LUCIAN THE DREAMER. ^ 

Forrest (R. E.). THE SWORD OF 
AZRAEL. 

Francis (M. E.). MISS ERIN. 
QallonCTom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 
Oerard (Dorothea). THINGS THAT 
HAVE HAPPENED. ^ 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

THE SUPREME CRIME, 
ailclirist(R. Murray). WILLOWBRAKE. 
Qlanvllle (Ernest). THE DESPATCH 
RIDER. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. ^ 

THE INCA’S TREASURE, 

Gordon (Julien). MRS. CLYDE. 
WORLD’S PEOPLE. 

Goss (C. F.). THE REDEMPTION OF 
DAVID CORSON, 

Gra^l(E, M'Queen). MY STEWARD- 
Hales^A. Q.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. 
Hamilton (Lord Ernest). MARYHAMIL- 

Harrison (Mrs. Burton). A PRINCESS 
OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. 

Hooper (1.). THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
Hough (Emerson). THE MISSISSIPPI 


THE * 

Keary (C. F.). THE JOURNALIST. 

Kelly (Florence Finch). WITH HOOPS 
OF STEEL. 

Langbrldge (V.) and Bourne (C. H.). 
THE VALLEY OF INHERITANCE. 

Linden (Annie). A WOMAN OF SENTI- 
MENT. 

Lorimer (Norma). JOSIAH’S WIFE. 

Lush (Charles K.). THE AUTOCRATS. 

Macdonell (Anne), THE STORY OF 
TERESA 

Macgrath ‘(Harold). THE PUPPET 
CROWN. 

Mackie (Pauline Bradford). THE VOICE 
IN THE DESERT. 

Marsh (Richard). THE SEEN AND 
THE UNSEEN. 

GARNERED. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 

BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 

Mayall (J. W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 
SYREN. 

Meade (L. T.). RESURGAM. 

Monfchouse (Allan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 

Moore (Arthur). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 


Nesblt, E. (Mrs.' Bland). THE LITER. 
ARY SENSE. ' 

Norris (W. E.). AN OCTAVE. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

THE DESPOTIC LADY. 

Ollphant (Mrs.). THE LADY’S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE, 

THE TWO MARY’S. 

Rendered (M. L.)^ AN ENGLISHMAN. 
Peng^(Mrs. Prank). A MIXED MAR- 

Phillpotts (Eden). THE STRIKING 
HOURS. 

FANCY FREE. 

Pryce (Richard). TIME AND THE 
WOMAN. 

Randall (John). AUNT BETHIA’S 
BUTTON, 

Ra^tnond (Walter). FORTUNE’S DAR. 

Rayner (Olive Pratt). ROSALBA. 

Rhys (Grace). THE DIVERTED VIL- 
LAGE. 

RIckert (Edith). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. 

Roberton(M. H.). A GALLANT QUAKER, 
Russell, (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 
Saunders (Marshall). ROSE A CHAR. 
LITTE. 

Sergeant (Adeline). ACCUSED AND 
ACCUSER, 

BARBARA’S MONEY. 

THE ENTHUSIAST. 

A GREAT LADY. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD, 
UNDER SUSPICION. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 
Shannon (W. F.). JIM TWELVES. 
Stephens (R. N.). AN ENEMY OF THE 
KING. 

Strain (E. H.). ELMSLIE'S DRAG NET. 
Stringer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 
Stuart (Esmfe). CHRISTALLA. 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. 

Sutherland (Duchess of). ONE HOUR 
AND THE NEXT. 

Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD, 
Swift (Benjamin). SORDON. 

SIREN CITY, 

Tanqueray (Mrs. B. M. ). THE ROYAL 
QUAKER. 

Thompson (Vance). SPINNERS OF 
LIFE. 


Upward (Allen). ATHELSTANE FORD. 


BY A FINNISH LAKE. 

Watson (H, B. Marriott), THE SKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHANCE. 

' Zack,' TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. 


Fiction 
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Books for Boys and G^irla 

Illustrated, Crown 8m 3 f. 

The Getting Well of Doeothv. By Mrs. “ - 

W. K. ClifFord. Second Ediiion, 

Only a Guard-Room Dog. By Edith E, 

Cuthell. 

The Doctor ok the Juliet. By Harry 
Collingwood. 

Little Peter. By Lucas Malet. Second 
Edition, 

Master Rockafellar’s Voyage. By W. 

Clark Russell. Third Edition, 

The Secret of Madame de Monluc, By 
the Author of “ Mdlle, Mori.” 


Syd Belton : Or, the Boy who would not go 
. , to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. 

The Red Grange. By Mrs. Moleswotth. 

A Girl of the People. By L. T. Meade. 
Second Edition. 

Hepsy Gipsy. ByL.T. Meade, ar. 6</. 
The Honourable Mlss. By L. T, Meade. 
Second Edition. 

There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 

When Arnold comes Home. ByMra M. E. 
Mann, 


The Novels of Alexandre Dnmas 

Price 6d, Double Volumes, is. 


Act6, 

The Adventures op Captain Pamphile. 
Amaury. 

The Bird of Fate. 

The Black Tulip. 

The Ca.stle of Epp.stein, 

Catherine Blum. 

Cecile. 

The Chevalier D'Harmental. Double 
volume. 

Chicot the Jester. Being the first part of 
The Lady of Monsoreau. 

Conscience. 

The Convict’s Son. 

The Corsican Brothers; and Otho the 
Archer. 

Crop-Eared Jacquot. 

The Fencing Master. 

Fernande. 

Gabriel Lambert. 

Georges. 

The Great Massacre. Being the first part of 
Queen Margot. 

Henri de Navarre. Being the second part 
of Queen Margot. 


HfinkNE DE Chaverny. Being the first part 
of the Regent’s Daughter. 

Louise dk la VAixifeRE, Being the first 
part of The Vicomtk re Bragei.onne, 
Double Volume. 

MaItre Adam. 

The Man in the Iron Mask, Being 
the second part of The Vicomtb db 
Bragelonne. Double volume. 

The Mouth op Hell. 

Nanon. Double volume. 

Pauline; Pascal Bruno; and Bontekoe. 

PfiiRE La Ruinb, 

The Prince of Thieves, 

The Reminiscences of Antony, 

Robin Hood. 

The Snowball and Sultanetta, 

Sylvandire. 

Tales op the Supernatural. 

The Three Musketeers. With a long 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. Double 
volume. 

Twenty Years After, Double volume. 

The Wild Duck Shooter. 

The Wolf-Leader. 


Albanesi (E. M.). LOVE AND LOUISA. 
Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PRE- 
JUDICE. 


P JACK ZITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TU’PENNY. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

WINEFRED. 

Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER, 
JOURNALIST. 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA, 


Metliuen’s Sixpenny Books 

THE MUTABLE MANY. 

Benson (E. P.). DODO. 

Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY, 
Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN, 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS. 


Capes (Bernard), THE LAKE OF 
WINE, 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 

Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. 

A STATE SECRET. 


Messrs. Methuen’s Catalogue 


ANGEL, 

JOHANNA. 

Dante (Alighieri). THE VISION OF 
DANTE (Cary). 

Do^lejA. Conan). ROUND THE RED 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. 

THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 

Eliot (George). THE MILL ON THE 
FLOSS. 

Findlater (Jane H.). THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 

GaskellCMrs.). CRANEORD. 

MARY BARTON. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

MADE OF MONEY. 

Gissing (George). THE TOWN TRAVEL- 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. 

Qlanville (Ernest). THE INCA’S 
TREASURE. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE, 

Gleig (Charles). BUNTER’S CRUISE. 

Grimm (The Brothers). GRIMM’S 
FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 

Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO- 

PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 


iraSTMINSTER. 

Levett- Yeats (S. K.). THE TRAITOR’S 
WAY. 

Unton (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

LyalKEdna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

Malet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.). MRS. PETER 
HOWARD. 

A LOST ESTATE. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 

Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEY’S SECRET. 

A MOMENT’S ERROR. 

.Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. 

THE GODDESS. 


A METAMORPHOSIS, 

Mason (A. B. W.). CLEMENTINA. 
Mathers (Helen). PIONEY. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

SAM’S SWEETHEART. 

I Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 

Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. 

MontresortP. F.). THE ALIEN. 
Morrison (Arthur). THE HOLE IN 
THE WALL. 

Nesbit(E.). THE RED HOUSE. 

Norris (W. E.). HIS GRACE. 

GILES INGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD. 

MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

1 CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

* 01iphant(Mrs.). THE LADY’S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 

THE PRODIGALS, 

Opi^OTheim (E. Phillips), MASTER OF 

Parker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 
LAVILETTES. '• 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. 

I CROWN THEE KING, 

Phillpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST, 

‘Q.* THE WHITE WOLF. 

Ridge (W. Pett). A SON OF THE STATE. 
LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 
Russell (W. Clark). A MARRIAGE AT 
SEA. 

ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Sergeant (Adeline) THE MASTER OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

BARBARA’S MONEY. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
Surtees <R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
Illustrated. 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 
Illustrated, 

ASK MAMMA. Illustrated, 

Walford (Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 
COUSINS. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 

Wallace (General Lew). BEN-PIUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 

Watson (H. B. Marriot). THE ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

Weefces (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
White (Percy). A PASSIONATE 
PILGRIM. 


